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All Phases of Distribution 


HE publication in which shipper, carrier, receiver, warehouseman and equip- 

ment manufacturer meet on common ground to obtain and exchange ideas 
and suggestions for more efficient and economical distribution of raw ma- 
terials and finished products. 

D and W is a clearing house of information for all who are interested in 
distribution of anything, anywhere from points of origin and production to 
points of ultimate use and consumption whether sectional, national or inter- 
national. 

D and W takes the position that more efficient and economical distribution 
is the present major problem of modern business. 
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ON EVERY U.S. 
HIGHWAY 


(_U.S. / 


TRUCK OPERATORS 
AND FLEET OWNERS 


If you are a contract, private or 
common carrier, write for illus- 
trated color booklets which give 
full details of the economy and 
many improvements built into 
the new Highway “Freight- 
and “Clippers.” 


HIGHWAY 


From the paper mill direct to the 
eee press, tons of tomorrow’s 

eadlines! How else could it be 
transported so quickly and eco- 
nomically—except by Highway? 
But moving heavy, bulky paper is 
just one of the difficult transporta- 
tion jobs which can be performed 
quicker and more economically 
by Highway trailers. 

Thousands of pre-war Highway 
trailers are still doing heroic serv- 
ice, criss-crossing the roads of 
America with a nation’s vital 
freight. These will soon be aug- 
mented by others now beginning 


HEW 15 tons of it eee by: 


TRAILERS 


to roll off the production lines. 


The new Highways—the yard- 
stick of trailer quality for over a 
quarter of a century—will embody 
greater strength, added endurance, 
and lighter weight. All this is a re 
sult of three years of grueling tests 
in the crucible of wartime trans- 


port. 


When the time comes to replace 
your present trailers, or to add to 
reer fleet, assure yourself of the 

st in trailer stamina and ecom 
omy. Let HIGHWAYS mean happy 
ways for you. © 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 


Truck Trailers and Bodies °* 
Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 


Earth Boring Machines 


HIGHWAY 
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117 E take pleasure in publishing 
elsewhere in this issue an ar- 
tile written expressly for DandW 
sBiy Walter F. Crowder, chief, Dis- 
#ibution Division, Bureau of For- 
gm and Domestic Commerce, on 
Min Over-All Approach to Dis- 
fibution Cost Reduction.” We be- 
lieve Mr. Crowder’s article is an 
@portant contribution to the sub- 
met, and that the facts presented 
md the opinions expressed deserve 
Semareful study by executives inter- 
meted in and responsible for more 
Micient and economical distribu- 
tion. 
It is particularly gratifying to 
have our basic concept of distribu- 
tion endorsed without reservation 
ya gentleman of Mr. Crowder’s 
itainments. He agrees with us 
Hat distribution begins with the 
movement of raw materials and 
tat it ends only when a finished 
product has reached its ultimate 
destination, that is, the final user 
consumer. 


Moreover, as Henry G. Elwell, 
wir traffic consultant, has consis- 
ently pointed out in his current 
ries of articles on “‘Cost Factors 
n Distribution,” Mr. Crowder also 
stresses the fact that “distribution 
ost reduction cannot be approached 
msucessfully by attacking costs at 
me point only. Rather, the attack 
must be on a broad front at every 
sage in the distribution of com- 
modities whether raw materials or 
fnished products.” 

Other points of special jnterest 
in Mr. Crowder’s article deserve 
consideration and comment. 

“The fact that marketing costs 
lave increased while production 
wsts have decreased,” he states, 
furnishes no indication of the 
tative efficiency of marketing and 
woduction. In countless cases, the 
ieline in production costs was 
nade possible by, and was responsi- 
le for, the increase in distribution 
tosts,”’ 

While the point taken undoubt- 
lly is valid, at the same time, it 
8a very caustic criticism of the 
ugacity of business management. 
the fact is incontestable that if 
Wen a fraction of the time, money, 
search and analysis given to in- 
teasing the efficiency and economy 
if production had been used to ac- 
‘mplish a similar purpose in dis- 
tibution, the relative efficiency of 
Moduction compared with distribu- 
“on would not be so apparent and, 


Distribution Cost Reduction 


both economically and politically, 
so dangerous as it is today. 

We are willing to make all pos- 
sible allowances for the complexity 
of distribution problems as com- 
pared with those of production, 
because of the human elements 
involved in distribution that can- 
not be controlled, but we cannot 
escape the conclusion that the chief 
reason why little was done to im- 
prove distribution while a great 
deal was done to improve produc- 
tion was because management did 
not understand distribution. In too 
many instances, management still 
does not comprehend that distribu- 
tion is an over-all problem involving 
many inter-related factors. 

That is why we are everlastingly 
harping on the need of broader con- 
cepts of distribution. Until men 
see the problem as a whole and real- 
ize that distribution is not merely 
a local, individual or regional prob- 
lem, but fundamental to our whole 
national economy, cost reduction 
and more efficient standards of 
practice in all phases of distribu- 
tion will be impossible to attain on 
any broad scale. 

Citing another réason why an 
over-all approach is necessary in 
dealing with distribution cost re- 
duction, Mr. Crowder points out 
“that practically all so-called dis- 
tribution or marketing or sales 
costs are inextricably bound up 
with manufacturing and other cost 
factors, as well as with sales vol- 
ume and with profits. No impor- 
tant distribution cost factor can be 
separately reduced or eliminated 
without some possible repercussion 
on other costs, or a possible reduc- 
tion of sales volume and profits.” 


° 


° 


Editorials 


... around every circle an- 
other can be drawn... every 
end is a beginning ... ™ 


This emphasizes in still another 
way the need of more detailed and 
correlated knowledge. We need a 
more scientific study of our entire 
distributive process than has ever 
been attempted. 

It is interesting and illuminating 
also to note Mr. Crowder’s con- 
fidence in the efficacy of coordinat- 
ed action. 

“Cost reduction within the in- 
dividual firm is but the first stage 
in an attack on the problem,” he 
states. “Important reductions in 
distribution costs can also be ac- 
complished by an over-all approach 
to the problem based on the rela- 
tions between firms; that is, by in- 
tegration or coordination of mar- 
keting functions between firms at 
different stages in the channels of 
distribution. 

Certainly every possibility of 
cost reduction at every step and at 
every stage in the movement of 
goods through production and dis- 
tribution should be explored; for 
lower costs and lower prices to 
ultimate consumers mean broader 
markets, which benefit everybody. 


° 


Standardization of Pallets 


CTION being taken by the 

Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, for the standardization of 
skids and pallets and for more 
widespread use of palletized unit 
loads by industry generally, long 
advocated by DandW, is encourag- 
ing. It is a step in the direction 
of more efficient and economical 
distribution. 

In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to observe in a report on the 
subject, published elsewhere in this 
issue, that the attention of the 


conference was directed to the 
need, with respect to rail carriers, 
of a uniform height of car floors 
above the tracks as well as reduc- 
tion in number of car sizes, a mat- 
ter that Matthew W. Potts, our 
materials handling editor, dis- 
cussed at length in last month’s 
issue. The same idea, of course, 


holds true in principle for trucks 
and trailers. 

Standardization along these lines 
will help materially to reduce costs 
and to make distribution more 
efficient. 
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Over-All Approach 


HE statement that “distribution 

costs are too high” has been re- 
peated so often that many business- 
men accept it as a fact without any 
further analysis. When we begin to 
analyze the reasons for this wide- 
spread belief, we find that it stems in 
part from the fact that a large and 
increasing proportion of the con- 
sumer’s dollar goes into distribution, 
while a declining proportion goes 
into production. 

It also arises from a mistaken no- 
tion of what distribution is. If we 
consider distribution broadly, it in- 
cludes the movement or flow of goods 
from sources of origin to final points 
of consumption or use. Distribution 
cost reduction cannot be approached 
successfully by attacking costs at one 
point only. Rather, the attack must 
be on a broad front at every stage 
in the distribution of commodities 
whether raw materials or finished 
products. We shall attempt to point 
out here what the individual firm 
(manufacturer, wholesaler or retail- 
er) can do through an over-all ap- 
proach to cost reduction. 


Distribution Costs 


The increase in the proportion of 
the consumer’s dollar which goes to 
pay the cost of marketing goods 
rather than the cost of making them, 
however, is not in any sense objec- 
tionable so long as the consumer’s 
dollar continues to buy more goods. 
The thing that really interests the 
consumer is the most favorable com- 


tion costs. 

For example, a man purchases a 
pair of shoes for $5. Only 40 percent 
of the price ($2) may have gone for 
producing the shoes while 60 percent 
($3) may represent the cost of dis- 
tributing them. The purchaser is 
better off, however, than he would 
be if he had to pay $7.50 for the same 
shoes, even if only 20 percent of the 
price was cost of distribution, while 
80 percent went into production costs. 

Furthermore, there are sound rea- 
sons why, in the economy as a whole, 
distribution costs should account for 
a larger proportion of the consumer’s 
dollar than in the past. Mass-produc- 
tion and lower production costs are 
processes which are often possibly 
only through the placing of an added 
burden on distribution. This is exem- 
plified by the history of the shoe in- 
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bination of production and distriou-— 


Sata who slavishly guide their actions by slogans, such as "‘distributi 
costs too much," may find themselves losing out in the competitive struggk 


Rather, an over-all balancing of production and distribution costs to give hid 

volume production of a good product to maximize fair profits appears to by 

the course of wisdom. Beyond the internal economies possible to the individu 

firm through this approach lie the economies through closer coordination d 

the functions between firms farther up the distribution stream and of tho 
which are in a position farther below. 


dustry. The production of shoes in 
the United States was started by the 
shoemaker who worked in his own 
home, making shoes to order for the 
individuals in the community, and by 
the itinerant shoemaker who trav- 
eled from village to village, carrying 
his tools on his back, doing repair 
work, and of contracting to make 
shoes for an entire family. Next 
came the small shop which accom- 
modated three or four workmen. 
This stage in turn was followed by 
the small local factory, in which much 
of the work was still done by hand, 
and which had an output of only a 
few pairs per day. 


1850 v. 1936 


The typical modern factory of to- 
day with its power-driven machinery 
can turn out tens of thousands of 
pairs every workday in the year. To 
produce 1,000 pairs of medium grade 
men’s shoes in 1850 required about 
15,500 manhours. In 1936, one thou- 
sand pairs of shoes of comparable 
quality made by the machine method 
required only 985 manhours. 

It is obvious that this change in 
the methods of producing shoes re- 
sulted both in a revolutionary lower- 
ing in production costs and in an in- 
crease in marketing costs. In fact, 
when the shoemaker produced for his 
local community or traveled to his 
customers, there were practically no 
distribution costs. It is also obvious 
that the use of factories and power- 
driven machinery was only feasible 
because of the added distribution 
mechanism (and resultant added 
costs) which made it possible to sell 
the increased output of the factory in 
markets much larger those 
served by the itinerant shoemaker or 
small shop. 


Thus, 
costs have increased while produ 
tion costs have decreased furnishes 
no indication of the relative efficieng 
of marketing and production. lh 
countless cases, the decline in pm 
duction costs was made possible by 
and was responsible for, the increas 
in distribution costs. Only when dis 
tribution costs are not reduced wher 
they could be are they too high 
Whether marketing operations am 
more or less efficient than manufae 
turing processes, in this sense, is al 


open question. Neither marketing no 


production is so efficient as it could 
be, thus costs in both fields are tu 
high. 


Cost Reduction 


Concentration of production in om 
plant is economical only up to th 
point where the savings in produe 
tion costs exceed the additional mar 
keting costs which result from thi 
concentration of production. T 
modern large factory selling in 
wide market must not merely pr 


duce goods cheaper than the sma; 


local establishment, but enough cheap 
er to pay the added transportatio 
costs on its raw materials and it 
finished products. It must also effe 
a saving sufficient to pay the othe 
additional costs of finding and reaci 
ing that wide market. 
This does not condemn centraliz 
mass production nor does it me 
that distribution is inefficient becaus 
it has to bear the burden of 
added marketing expenses outside 
the factory. It merely serves ! 
point out that the economies of mas 
production are not a clear gain, al 
may be outbalanced by increased di 
tribution cost if over-all managemel 
is not efficient. It also illustrates ¥ 


the fact that marketig 
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Distribution Cost Reduction 


ion » accomplish these objectives, we will need a greater awareness on the 

part of top management of the over-all distribution problems of moving 
goods from mines and farms through manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers 
to the ultimate consumer. Every possibility of cost reduction at every step and 
at every stage in the movement of goods through production and distribution 
must be explored. Lower costs and lower prices to ultimate consumers means 
abroader market. We will need more and better trained research men, who 

have the specialized training needed. 
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pint that total costs cannot be re- 
dueed by concentrating attention on 
distribution costs alone. The _ indi- 
vidual businessman, when wrestling 
with the job of cost reduction within 
his own firm, should adopt an over- 
ill, company-wide cost and profit ap- 
proach directed toward lower costs, 
lower prices, larger volume and 
higher profits. 

It should be clear that the business- 
man, like the consumer, is interested 
inthe most favorable combination of 
production costs and _ distribution 
wsts within his individual firm. His 
dbjective is to sell a greater quantity 
wf better goods at lower prices to the 
consumer and thereby to maximize his 
profits. This objective can be achieved 
test by constantly striving to reduce 
his total costs. If the businessman, 
mistakenly paying heed to the slogan 
that “distribution costs too much,” 
shuld concentrate his attention only 
m reducing distribution costs, he 
may be led to action that is competi- 
tively dangerous, and which may re- 
walt in a reduction in sales volume, an 
merease in total costs, and a decline 
in final net profits. 


tangible Elements 


The product which the ultimate 
ler buys is composed of many tan- 
tile and intangible elements. The 
product itself is tangible, but the 
timate user may be equally inter- 
sted in intangibles such as the ser- 


and guarantees that go with the 


oduct, the attractiveness of the 
package, credit terms, return policy, 
tnvenience of purchase, confidence 


m0 outlet or sales representative and 


“on, Management may gain by ex- 
Mtiments in the reduction or elimi- 
lation of some or ‘all of these intan- 
files. But, on the other hand, it 


may lose. Businessmen should ap- 
proach this reduction or elimination 
process with full knowledge that the 
consumer may prefer to pay more 
for the more extensive services of- 
fered by competitors. 

The businessman who adopts the 
over-all approach to cost reduction 
will first engage in the research work 
necessary to ascertain the wants and 
needs of his customers and the com- 
petitive situation before he cuts his 
distribution costs by simply eliminat- 
ing intangible distribution services. 

Another reason why an over-all, 
company-wide approach is necessary 
in dealing. with distribution cost re- 
duction is that practically all so- 
called distribution or marketing or 
sales costs are inextricably bound up 
with manufacturing and other cost 
factors, as well as with sales volume 
and with profits. No important dis- 
tribution cost factor can be sepa- 
rately reduced or eliminated without 
some possible repercussion on other 
costs, or a possible reduction of sales 
volume and profits. 

Low-cost mass production, for ex- 
ample, is based on standardized prod- 
ucts manufactured in long uninter- 
rupted runs which permit standard- 
ization of manufacturing methods. 
These long uninterrupted runs may 
have been made possible by more ser- 
vices, or greater advertising and 
other mass merchandising efforts, per- 
mitting wide distribution. If any one 
manufacturer cuts these distribution 
costs too much, his volume may de- 
crease. 


Wholesaling and Retailing 


Inter-relationships between differ- 
ent cost factors can also be found at 
the wholesale and retail levels, where 
most costs may be considered to be 


By WALTER F. CROWDER 


Chief 
Distribution Division 
Bureau Foreign & Domestic Commerce 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


“distribution” costs. The “over-all 
approach” applied to wholesaling and 
retailing means a recognition of the 
fact that there is no use cutting costs 
in one place if the result is an in- 
crease somewhere else. 

Wholesalers covering extensive 
trading areas commonly have branch 
houses, because of the economy of 
locating the bulk-breaking point as 
near as possible to the retail store. 
Other advantages of using branch 
houses are lower travel expense, 
closer contact with customers, and 
speedier deliveries. The disadvan- 
tages, however, are increased invest- 
ment in buildings, inventory, and 
equipment and added difficulties in 
supervision. 


Branch Outlets 


The wholesaler tries to space his 
branches so that his total operating 
expenses are at a minimum, The 
spacing of branches affects the oper- 
ating expenses since, with many 
branches located close to, each other, 
delivery and travel expenses are de- 
creased while the expenses of main- 
taining branches are increased. Con- 
versely, with fewer branches located 
at greater distances from each other, 
delivery and travel expenses are in- 
creased, while the branch mainte- 
nance expenses are decreased. The 
problem is to find the optimum num- 
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¥ we consider distribution broadly, it includes the movement or flow of 

goods from sources of origin to final points of consumption or use. 
Distribution cost reduction cannot be approached successfully by 

attacking costs at one point ve Rather, the attack must be on a broad 


front at every stage in the distri 


ution of commodities whether raw mate- 


° rials or finished products. 


ber of branches and to space them to 
insure the lowest total expense. 


Coordinated Action 


Cost reduction within the individ- 
ual firm is but the first stage in an 
attack on the problem. Important 
reductions in distribution costs can 
also be accomplished by an over-all 
approach to the problem based on the 
relations between firms; that is, by 
integration or coordination of mar- 
keting functions between -firms at 
different stages in the channels of 
distribution. ‘Suppliers of raw mate- 
rials, manufacturers, wholesalers, re- 
tailers, and others, if they will but 
pool their efforts, and study their jobs 
from an over-all viewpoint, will find 
many opportunities for reducing the 
final cost to the consumer. While 
costs at one stage might be increased, 
they would be more than offset by 
savings at subsequent stages. 


Many Examples 


There are many examples _ illus- 
trating that the over-all approach to 
distribution cost reduction through 
inter-firm cooperation is not altruis- 
tic, but is productive of practical ben- 
efits to all concerned: 


1. Many department stores have 
studied packaging of products by 
manufacturers to make product 
handling in the store less costly 
and repackaging unnecessary. 


2. A large hardware wholesaler 
works out with his manufacturers 
the quantity of items to be con- 
tained in a package, based on a 
study of economical purchase quan- 
tities by retailers, so that “broken 
package sales” at the wholesale 
stage are eliminated. 


8. Department stores date their 
purchases so that manufacturing 
costs are reduced through elimina- 
tion of seasonal fluctuations. 


4, Mail-order houses have plans 
for tying in their own and manu- 
facturer activities so closely that 
savings are shared three ways: 
manufacturer, mail-order house, 
and consumer. 


This over-all approach to the re- 
duction of distribution costs, both 
intra-firm and inter-firm, requires 
two things: First, much more re- 
search and analysis than have been 
devoted to this field in the past; and 
second, use of the results of this re- 
search by top management and a 
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greater interest in the problem of 
over-all cost reduction. : 


A Case in Point 


A job that is currently being worked 
out in the Department of Commerce 
points out the possibilities of over-all 
cost reduction through coordination 
and simplification. While this study 
is concerned specifically with the 
streamlining of wholesale grocery 
operations, the ideas developed are 
equally applicable in a number of 
trades and at various levels in the 
movement of goods from mines and 
farms to the ultimate consumer. The 
story begins with efforts of individ- 
ual firms to reduce their costs, but 
leads to the conclusion that inter-firm 
cooperation is necessary for most ef- 
fective results. 


Multi-Story Buildings 


Large numbers of wholesale gro- 
cers, like wholesalers in many other 
lines, find themselves saddled with 
antiquated multi-story buildings that 
are extremely wasteful in that they 
require multiple handling of goods, 
do not have adequate and separated 
receiving and shipping facilities and 
structurally are not adaptable to the 
use of power-handling equipment. The 
operations of the wholesalers have to 
be shoe-horned into these buildings 
that are not designed for the func- 
tions the grocers have to perform. 
Many wholesalers recognizing the 
tough postwar competition they will 
face, have resolved to build ware- 
houses that will fit their operations. 
Fortunately, a number of progressive 
wholesale grocers had built specially 
designed one-story warehouses prior 
to the war that enabled them to use 
the assembly line principle in order 


picking, the punch-card system of jp. 
ternal control, palletization of the; 
stocks and power equipment for hap. 
dling. Thus they were able to arrang 
the daily routine in such a way as ty 
handle all goods a minimum number 
of times, to handle them in bulk lots 
rather than case by case, and to make 
each handling a progressive step fy. 
ward toward the customer. 

Our job in the Department of Com. 
merce is to write up the story of 
their experience as a guide to the 
planning of other operators. This 
study should be available within the 
first few months of 1945. A few of 
the results developed in the study, 
however, may be pointed out here, It 
will be noted that these progressive 
wholesalers have used an over-all ap. 
proach in the internal cost reduction 
job associated with physical liandling 
and have endeavored to coordinate 
their operations backward to their 
suppliers and forward to their retail 
customers. 


1. Warehouse Costs 


The streamlined wholesale grocers 
operating on the “turnover” principle 
perform all of their warehouse fune- 
tions at a cost representing slightly 
more or less than 2 per cent of sales. 
That figure includes occupancy and 
inventory costs, the costs of the oper- 
ations involved in receiving, storing 
and order picking, and the cost asso 
ciated with checking and drayloading. 
It is entirely probable that in the 
trade at large the average cost of 
performing these functions is at least 
twice as high and, of course, in some 
houses it may be three or four times 
as high as this figure. 

As stated above, these streamliners 
have profited from an intensive study 
of the daily routines in their own busi- 
nesses and have applied in their nev, 
one-story warehouses, methods that 
facilitate output while reducing the 
percentage costs associated with that 
output, per ton, per hour, and per 
employee. They have applied indus- 
trial machines to all jobs that such 
equipment can handle at lower cost 
than unaided manpower. They have 
sought to discover and apply the prin- 
ciples that must underlie the best use 

(Continued on page 92) 


to businessman who adopts the over-all approach to cost reduction 
will first engage in the research work necessary to ascertain the wants 
and needs of his customers and the competitive situation before he cuts 
his distribution costs by simply eliminating intangible distribution services. 

Another reason why an over-all, company-wide approach in dealing 
with distribution cost reduction is that practically all so-called distribu- 
tion or marketing or sales costs are inextricably bound up with manufac- 
turing and other cost factors, as well as with sales volume and with profits. 

No important distribution cost factor can be separately reduced or 
eliminated without some possible repercussion on other costs, or o pos 


sible reduction of sales volume and profits. 
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ERE and there one finds a manu- 

facturer or a warehouseman con- 
tending that costs of distribution have 
been reduced to the. lowest possible 
level. But in the main “it is generally 
admitted that distribution costs are 
too high.” 

With costs of distribution too high, 
industry has a major problem to be 
solved: ways must be found to lower 
such costs. The first approach is to 
attack each component part, begin- 
ning at the bottom of the scale. 


Over-all Distribution 


Although the term “distribution” 
does have a universal meaning, as 
described in the opening article of 
this series,* for our present considera- 
tion let us use it in its more restric- 
tive sense as applied to the apportion- 
ment and delivery of goods to his 
customers by the individual manufac- 
turer. After all, the unravelling of 


See DandW, Nov., 1944, p. 17, wherein 
itis stated: “It is the position of DandW 


that ‘distribution starts with the move- 
ment of raw materials and ends only 
when a finished product has reached its 
ttimate destination, the*final user or con- 


sumer.’ 


Cost Factors in Distribution 


Bit by bit each component part of the cost of distribution must be 


scrutinized, analyzed and reviewed if the myster 


pertaining to 


“mass distribution" is to be uncovered successfully as has been 

done in the sphere of “mass production.” The distribution of a par- 

ticular manufacturer involves many factors of cost, all of which are 
lodged in the selling price of the finished product. 


By HENRY G. ELWELL 


Traffic Consultant 


the complex proposition appertaining 
to over-all distribution must start 
with each unit of industry. 

The distribution of a particular 
manufacturer involves many factors 
of cost, all of which are lodged in the 
selling price of the finished product. 
Moreover, to meet the issue of reduc- 
ing the total cost of distribution the 
separate kinds of costs (materials 
handling outwards, freight outwards, 
etc.) must be considered even though 
they are absorbed in the selling price. 


Among the costs contained in the 
sales price of the finished product are 
those of transportation which, strange 
as it may seem, are to a great extent 
ignored by the vast majority of manu- 
facturers and their .accounting de- 
partments. 


Transportation Costs 


Costs of transportation should be 
segregated to present a true monthly 
record of figures. This is essential if 


TRANSPORTATION CHARGES INCLUDED IN TOTAL COST SHOWING EFFECT OF DEMURRAGE: 


A—Freight Inwards 

B—Materials Handling Inwards 
C—Materials Handling Outwards 
D—Freight Outwards 


X—Demurrage Outwards D 
$—Normal Total Transportation Cost th 
$$—Additional Cost of Demurrage 
XX—Demurrage Inwards 
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manufacturers are to succeed in low- 
ering costs of transportation along 
with other outlays. 

For a proper analysis, costs of 
transportation should be broken down 
and divided into the following main 
sectors: (a) freight inwards; (b) 
materials handling inwards; (c) ma- 
terials handling outwards; (d) freight 
outwards. Of these, (a) and (b) even- 
tually should be allocated to produc- 
tion cost, and (c) and (d) to selling 
cost as direct charges to the comp- 
any’s distribution cost. 

“Freight inwards” should embody 
the cost of freight on inbound raw 
materials, wrapping and packing sup- 
plies, etc., whether the supplier or the 
buyer directly pays the freight. There 
are further accounts to be included 
among which there is that of demur- 
rage inward on inbound freight cars 
placed by the railroad for unloading 
by the manufacturer. 


Demurrage Charges 


Demurrage charges on_ inbound 
freight cars of raw materials provide 
for an illustration showing how re- 
motely related offshoots can raise the 
cost of production. Different items 
could be used, but we select demur- 
rage primarily because it is one cost 
which a shipper/consignee can con- 
trol and even eliminate. 

A certain manufacturer year after 
year paid heavy demurrage on in- 
bound cars of low value raw material. 
Each year about the same quantity of 
cars were received with approximately 
the same amount of demurrage being 
paid. This manufacturer did not main- 
tain a general traffic department; his 
cost accounting department did not 
segregate demurrage charges, or any 
other transportation cost; his unload- 
ing methods were inadequate; his 
handling operations were antiquated. 

Taking one of the years as an ex- 
ample of this manufacturer’s demur- 
rage situation, during that period 252 
cars of raw material were received. 
The total demurrage on these cars 
amounted to $5,260, an average of 
$20.87 per car. Each car contained 
50 tons of material which meant that 
the demurrage increased the freight 
cost by 42c. per ton. The freight rate 
on the material was $3.50 per ton, but 
with the 42c. excess he was actually 
paying $3.92 per ton, or 12 per cent 
over and above the basic freight cost. 

Finally, the manufacturer was in- 
duced to employ a traffic manager. 
This department head, in cooperation 
with the general manager and other 
department heads of the plant, worked 
out a plan which entirely disposed of 
all demurrage thereafter on cars of 
raw material. 


Materials Handling 


The 12 per cent saving in demur- 
rage payments was only the initial 
reduction. To abolish the demurrage 
charges labor saving methods were 
inaugurated, and modern materials 
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handling equipment installed. The 
changes brought about lower produc- 
tion cost not only by eliminating de- 
murrage, but also through a steady 
reduction in cost of ‘materials hand- 
ling inwards.” 

As mentioned above, demurrage 
charges were selected for illustrative 
purposes because they add a cost 
which can be avoided by the applica- 
tion of intelligent effort on the part 
of a shipper/consignee in connection 
with the unloading of inbound mate- 
rials. 

Of course, there are times when 
“bunching” of cars in delivery by the 
railroad, or other out-of-the-ordinary 
circumstances may open the door for 
some slight demurrage, but the total 
in any one year should be at a very , 
low figure. This is proven by the fact” 
that numerous large and small re- 
ceivers of loaded freight cars never 
incur any demurrage at all. 


An Excellent Index 


In general, demurrage conditions 
provide an excellent index of the effi- 
ciency of a company in relation to 
materials handling. Where heavy de- 
murrage charges appear as a regular 
monthly cost it indicates the absence 
of control and the lack of proper 
materials handling equipment. Con- 
versely, where demurrage is an ex- 
ception it will be found that pro- 
ficiency prevails in the unloading and 
handling of materials. 

It is passing strange that in most 
cases where demurrage is a constant 
expense it is on cars of inbound mate- 
rials; seldom on the outbound cars of 
finished products. This could be for a 
variety of reasons, such as the in- 
ability on the part of the receiver to 
control the delivery of cars of inbound 
materials. 

It may be that a _ psychological 
“kink” is entangled in the mental 
attitude of management. Outbound 
cars of finished products mean “in- 
come” from customers, whereas, in- 
bound cars of material denote “ex- 


KEEP YOUR RED CROSS 


pense” in purchasing. Or perhaps 
management sees the need for 4 
smooth flow of finished products tp 
customers, but fails to fully compre. 
hend the necessity for taking advap. 
tage of every opportunity to reduce 
costs in handling inbound materials, 

Whatever may be the reason fo 
the continual incurring of demurrage 
charges in any given company, neyer. 
theless, such cost generally can hk 
avoided. Therefore, if demurrage cap 
be wiped out or reduced, then alg 
additional costs of “freight inwards’ 
can be lowered. Similarly, study and 
research will bring about reductions 
in “materials handling inwards,” 


The Accompanying Chart 


The accompanying chart shows the 
effect of demurrage in relation to the 
‘total cost of transportation. It dem. 
onstrates that dollars and cents are 
“tacked on” to the normal transports 
tion cost where extra cost results 
from demurrage. It coldly, but fae. 
tually, provides a reminder that the 
same principle applies to other costs, 

In actual practice, increasing or de- 
creasing the height of the “blocks of 
cost” in the chart will result either 
in a higher or lower cost in the dollar 
sign column. If allcosts are not kept 
at the lowest possible level then the 
aggregate disbursement wil! be ex- 
cessive. This is a simple fact, but it 
is one, unfortunately, that is fre 
quently disregarded by management 
where “transportation cost” is con 
cerned. 

It is a far cry from the cost of de 
murrage on cars of inbound raw ma- 
terial at the plants of processors or 
manufacturers to the retailers’ cost of 
delivering goods to customers, yet 
both costs are segments in the com- 
prehensive national distribution which 
starts with the movement of raw ma 
terials and continues until the fin- 
ished products are in the possession 
of the ultimate users. 


Inter-relation of Parts 


Producers, processors, manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers, warehousemen, and 
retailers, all are in the same category 
insofar as the need to bring down the 
cost of over-all distribution. On the 
other hand, being the last link before 
the consumers are reached, the re 
tailers must depend to a great extent 
upon the others to help in this matter. 

Of the entire group, the manufac 
turers can be of greatest assistance In 
helping the retailers by lowering the 
cost of distribution. Two illustration 
will suffice to show the opportunities 
of the manufacturers, the first of 
which discloses that some are Ul 
mindful of their responsibilities. 

A certain manufacturer sold his 
product to a large retailer on the 
basis of “f.o.b. mill” (retailer directly 
paying the freight). The retailer 
purchased in volume to provide for 
carload shipments at a freight rate 

(Continued on page 97) 
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That a traffic system comprises the veins and arteries of a corpora- 

tion and that the traffic department is the heart of the system 

seems obvious. By sagen b e traffic manager may be considered 
uty 


a cardiologist. It is his 
cardiovascular disease. 


to see that the patient develops no 
Where the electro-cardiogram gives evi- 


dence of such symptoms it is the traffic manager's duty to indicate 
the proper prophylactic or therapeutic treatment. 


Functions of Modern Traffic 


transportation problems, 
peculiar to Ansco’s photographic 
industry, daily face its Traffic Depart- 
ment at Binghamton, N. Y. 

A director of traffic for one of the 
country’s largest industries has aptly 
said that a traffic system comprises 
the very veins and arteries of the 
company and the traffic department is 
the heart of it. Ansco’s traffic depart- 
ment maintains a steady flow of raw 
materials into our plants and fur- 
nishes processed or finished goods to 
all parts of the world. Many products 
are made in these various plants. 
Every one of them is composed of 
more than one material and requires 
various machinery and equipment to 
produce. Unless the transportation of 
these items of material, which liter- 
ally run into the millions, was han- 
dled efficiently, our company could 
not operate efficiently. 


Time in Transit 


Time is of primary importance. 
Consequently, the traffic department 
must provide whatever transportation 
is fastest and most suitable. This in- 
volves the use of airplanes, motor 
trucks, steamships, freight and ex- 
press cars. Reducing time in transit 
does not just happen. Our transpor- 
tation specialists are constantly work- 
ing out faster and cheaper methods 
of handling our goods. 

Our traffic department keeps track 
of every planeload, truckload and car- 
load expediting those materials which 
are most urgently needed by our 
Plants or by our customers. In this 
connection, traffic cooperates with the 
purchasing department, production 
planning, branch office administration, 
sales department and with the resi- 
dent officers representing various 


branches of the armed forces. As a 
tesult of this cooperation, the traffic 
department comes in regular contact 
with the vendors, air lines, motor car- 
tiers, railroads and customers. 

Of course, 


diversion in transit 


By JOHN MATHEWS 


Traffic Mancger 
ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. 


sometimes becomes necessary. For 
example, when one of our plants re- 
cently needed machinery the following 
morning as a result of a Government 
request, the machinery was five days 
away by freight car. The traffic de- 
partment immediately arranged for a 
transfer of these heavy machines 
from rail car to motor truck at Har- 
risburg and at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The 
transfer was accomplished about mid- 
night and the machines arrived at the 
plant in Binghamton early the follow- 
ing morning in trucks placarded to 
the effect that they carried “rush” 
material for the Government. Appro- 
priate officials of the state police co- 
operated in this rapid move. 


Keeping on Schedule 


Because our Company wants to as- 
sure the customers’ prompt receipt of 
its manufactured items, it is of great 
importance that we keep all ship- 
ments on schedule. Normally, it is 
possible for our traffic department to 
keep shipments on schedule for points 
such as New York, Chicago, Dallas, 
Cincinnati, Los Angeles and San 


Francisco so that their time of arrival 
can be controlled within a few hours. 
Shipments are likewise expedited to 
hundreds of smaller destinations 
where our customers are in equal 
need of material. However, this is not 
always possible under present war- 
time conditions. 


Most Suitable Transit 


Providing the quickest and most 
suitable transportation is, of course, 
but one of the responsibilities of traf- 
fic. It is responsible for the judicious 
spending of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars yearly. Obviously, this is of 
direct importance to costs of opera- 
tion and profits. It is the duty of our 
traffic specialists to protect the com- 
pany by obtaining and maintaining 
freight rates at the proper level. Traf- 
fic must also, where possible, combine 
less truckload and carload shipments 
into truckload and carload, thus 
cooperating with the Government 
through saving carrier equipment and 
also saving our company thousands 
of dollars monthly. 


Commodity Rates 


A few years ago, the traffic depart- 
ment began the establishment of com- 
modity rates applying on bulk move- 
ments to various branches and cus- 
tomers. Arrangements were made 
with the sales department and the 
branch office administrator to sched- 
ule accumulated shipments to cus- 
tomers and branches that our goods 
might move at the reduced commodity 
rates obtained and applicable only by 
truckload and carload. 

Heretofore, it had been felt that 
the nature of our business demanded 
daily shipments where possible. At 
first, less than 50 per cent of the total 
tonnage to our branches was shipped 
truckload or carload, but for the past 
several months approximately 98 per 
cent was so moved with many thou- 
sands of dollars annual savings re- 
sulting. 
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Scarcity of Transit 


Goods must move more rapidly than 
before the war in spite of a shortage 
of transportation equipment. In all 
phases of transportation, superabun- 
dance has been replaced by scarcity 
and transportation demand threatens 
to outrun the supply. First to be 
affected was ocean shipping as a re- 
sult of war demands and submarine 
sinkings. Products for the west coast, 
previously handled through the Pan- 
ama Canal, were transferred to the 
rails for the cross-country haul. Gulf 
and coastwise traffic, both inbound 
and outbound, were also turned over 
to the railroads. Next came the 
threatened shortage in railroad freight 
transportation which was averted 
largely through the cooperation of 
shippers and receivers and also as a 
result of the exemplary performance 
of the carriers. More recently there 
have come the stringencies in air 
transportation, in motor truck and 
inland water carriage. Cargo and ex- 
press movements by air continue gen- 
erally unsatisfactory without priority. 
Motor carrier haulage presents many 
problems. The reasons for the ship- 
per and receiver problems in connec- 
tion with the use of trucks are many 
and to a substantial extent beyond 
the scope of carrier control. The well- 
known reasons reiterated in the motor 
carrier embargoes, “Lack of equip- 
ment, lack of parts, lack of tires, etc.,” 
are truly a great test for the most 
hard hitting motor carrier manage- 
ment. 


Seller's Market 


Without entering into a discussion 
as to what extent the “seller’s mar- 
ket” in the motor carrier field has 
adversely affected service, it can be 
noted in passing that there is a cer- 
tain amount of picking and choosing 
of freight. Certain carriers appar- 
ently finding themselves in a position 
where transfer of freight from an- 
other carrier is no longer desirable 
have either legally embargoed or by 


other means eliminated or discour- 
aged such transfer movement. 

The time element is of prime im- 
portance in all movement of war 
material. It was said by a Transpor- 
tation Officer of the Jersey City Quar- 
termaster Depot which handles many 
foods, clothes and other necessaries 
for our fighting forces in the Euro- 
pean theater that: 

“Transportation is as truly a 
weapon as any gun, aeroplane, 
tank, or other engine of warfare; 
because you must get the men, the 
weapons, and the supplies to the 
right place, at the right time, in 
order to win battles. To beat the 
enemy we have got to have more 
and better transportation than he 
has—just as we must have better 
soldiers and more and better muni- 
tions. 

“The importance of transporta- 
tion, as a vital element, is more 
evident in this war than ever be- 
fore in the history of the world... .” 


Government Shipments 


The problem of supplying enough 
and on time to the Government begins 
at the sources of material located 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. 
The job ends when receipts are re- 
turned by the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, airplane builders, shipbuilders 
or other manufacturers for whom ma- 
terial is made. X-ray, cardio film and 
cardio paper for the field and base 
hospitals, gun film used for target 
practice, aerial film used to increase 
our knowledge of the enemy and to 
record our accomplishments, do not 
do our fighting men any good sitting 
on a siding at some railroad yard or 
at a motor carrier’s transfer station. 

We recently had a shipment which 
had to be delivered to an airport on 
Long Island, N. Y., within three hours 
from the time the traffic department 
received advice of it. At the time, the 
urgently needed goods were in one of 
our Binghamton plants. In approxi- 
mately 40 minutes after we had re- 
ceived notice, a Civil Air Patrol plane 
that we had chartered took off from 


CAP... Emergency ... CAP 


Ws recently had a shipment which had to be delivered to an airport 
on Long Island, N. Y., within three hours from the time the traffic 
department received advice of it. At the time, the urgently needed goods 


were in one of our Binghamton plants. 


In approximately 40 minutes after we had received notice, a Civil 
Air Patrol plane that we had chartered took off from the Tri-Cities 


Airport. 


Because the plane was entering a restricted area, we had to clear it 
through the New York Air Traffic Control, which, in turn, cleared the 
plane with the Second Fighter Command that controls the air defense 


for the New York area. 


We have had many other emergency uses for Civil Air Patrol service. 
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the Tri-Cities Airport. Because the 
plane was entering a restricted area, 
we had to clear it through the Ney 
York Air Traffic Control, which, ip 
turn, cleared the plane with the See. 
ond Fighter Command that controls 
the air defense for the New York 
area. We have many other emergency 
uses for Civil Air Patrol service. 


Tracing Shipments 


Every day dozens of shipments con- 
taining urgently needed material, in. 
bound and outbound, are traced by 
telephone or wire as the case de. 
mands. Records of transfer points, 
exact transfer times, train and car 
numbers on forwarded shipments are 
maintained. 

For example, on shipments from 
Binghamton, N. Y., to Norfolk, Va, 
truck is currently preferred over Rail- 
way Express Agency. Although the 
time in transit is supposed to )e the 
same, the motor carrier is preferred 
for several reasons. We can “keep 
our hands” on these shipments more 
easily than those by Railway Express 
Agency. Within approximately 12 
hours from the time material is picked 
up, advice is furnished as to what 
driver will move the shipment, what 
tractor and trailer number he is using 
and the scheduled departure and ar- 
rival time. In many instances, par- 
ticularly to far-distant points, air and 
rail express are used. 

Tracing express shipments presents 
many problems. To know definitely 
that a shipment will move forward on 
a certain train often requires the 
presence of one of our traffic men at 
the scene of departure. If the express 
shipment is moving as a carload, a 
special order from the superintendent 
of the railway where the express car 
originates is often necessary. In the 
case of less carload express ship- 
ments, personal pleas and persuasive 
talk is often needed, for passenger 
train conductors want to keep their 
trains on schedule and sometimes re- 
fuse to wait until the waiting express 
is loaded. 

Railway Express Agency shipments 
must be traced from the start, be- 
cause the multiple routes often avail- 
able would otherwise make tracing 
impossible. Generally as no record is 
kept as to how the less carload ex- 
press shipment was forwarded, the 
location of a delayed shipment be- 
comes difficult once it has moved from 
the origin point. 


To Illustrate 


As an illustration of the extent to 
which it sometimes is necessary to g0 
to keep track of shipments, it might 
be mentioned that a couple of weeks 
ago, as a result of the increased tempo 
of the war in Europe, several rush 
shipments had to be made to reach 
east and west coast ports by dead- 
lines permitting no transportation 


(Continued on page 98) 
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Principle of Unrestricted Transportation 


Indorsed By Canadian Traffic League 


Sound regulation of all common carrier transportation agencies 
advocated with permission to all carriers to engage in any type or 
class of transportation. Wm. Ferguson, trafic manager, Colgate- 


Palmolive-Peet Co., Ltd., Toronto, reelected president at 29th annual 


convention of Canadian Industrial Traffic League at Montreal. 


ESOLUTIONS calling upon the 

federal and provincial govern- 
ments to formulate “at the earliest 
feasible moment such a broad trans- 
portation policy as will serve the best 
interests of the entire country,” and 
advocating that “the inherent advan- 
tages of each type of transportation 
should be recognized and preserved,” 
together with. the reelection of Wil- 
liam Ferguson, traffic manager, Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Ltd., Toron- 
to, as president, and an address by 
§. R. Noble, O.B.E., manager, Indus- 
trial Development Bank, Montreal, 
featured the 29th annual convention 
last month of the Canadian Industrial 
Traffic League at Montreal, Que., 
Canada. 

Mr. Noble in his address explained 
the purpose and functions of the re- 
cently organized Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank, a wholly-owned subsidi- 
ary of the Bank of Canada. 


Purpose of Bank 


“The Industrial Development Bank 
was organized to promote the eco- 
tomic welfare of Canada through in- 
tiring the availability of credit to in- 
dustrial enterprises . . . by supple- 
menting the activity of other lenders 
ad by providing capital assistance 
industry, with particular considera- 
ton to the financing problems of 
small enterprises. 

“Note that the business which the 
Bank may undertake is confined to in- 
dustrial enterprises, which are defined 
in Section 2(d) as follows: industrial 
enterprise means a business in which 

le manufacture, processing or re- 
frigeration of goods, wares and mer- 

ndise or the building, alteration 
® repair of ships or vessels or the 
generating or distributing of electric- 
ity is carried on. 

“From this you will notice that we 
could not render assistance to trans- 
Portation companies, but we can as- 
sist in the production of increased vol- 


ume of goods, wares and merchandise 
and, if the volume of production is 
maintained, I am sure that is all that 
you gentlemen will ask for, so that I 
have, I think established your direct 
interest in the new Bank. 

“The Industrial Development Bank 
is a wholly-owned subsidiary of the 
Bank of Canada, with a parallel di- 
rectorate: the President is the Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of Canada and the 
Executive Committee is also the same 
as that of the Bank of Canada. The 
Bank began operations on Nov. 1 last, 
with an authorized capital of $25,- 
000,000, of which ten million dollars 
has been paid up; the balance will be 
available as needed and, after these 
funds are used up, the Bank may bor- 
row up to three times its paid-up 
capital and reserves, its obligations 
being eligible for purchase by the 
Bank of Canada. The Bank may de- 
clare no dividends until the reserve is 
equal to the capital and, after that, 
may pay a maximum dividend of 4 
per cent per annum. 


To Lend Money 


“The prime function of a Bank is 
to lend money. The business of lend- 
ing money will be the sole function 
of the Industrial Development Bank. 
Should you visit our offices at 201 
Notre Dame St. W., you will find no 
marble counters, no tellers’ cages, no 
batteries of ledger posting, calculat- 
ing and adding machines. 

“No one is allowed to draw cheques 
on us or even to keep an account. We 
simply loan money and, having ar- 
ranged the terms, do not expect much 
further contact with our clients if 
agreed terms of repayment are ob- 
served. We need no cash reserves as 
we will have no demand liabilities. 


Postwar Needs 


“The experience of the war years 
and probably the immediate postwar 


years can provide no guide for the 
debt paying ability of industry if a 
depression of the character of the last 
one should again descend upon us. 
This Bank is designed as one small 
agency amongst other agencies with 
which you are familiar, to help to- 
wards avoiding postwar unemploy- 
ment and depression. 

“T am afraid, however, that any- 
thing and everything that can be done 
in connection with our internal affairs 
is not going to provide the final an- 
swer. The same handling of postwar 
problems as occurred after the last 
war will produce similar results in- 
tensified to the extent that this war 
has exceeded the last war in destruc- 
tive force. Only statesmanship of a 
high order with a world outlook can 
provide the answer.” 


Resolutions 


Among the resolutions adopted by 
the League were the following: 

“This annual meeting records its 
conviction that it is most desirable 
that the federal and provincial gov- 
ernments should at the earliest fea- 
sible moment formulate such a broad 
transportation policy as will serve the 
best interests of the entire country, 
and that the principles so laid down 
should include as essential the follow- 


ing: 

“(a) The inherent advantages of 
each type of transportation should be 
recognized and preserved. 

“(b) No restriction should be im- 
posed which would unduly prejudice 
any type of transportation in favour 
of another. 

“(c) Safe, adequate and economic 
conditions of transport should be pro- 
moted by, inter alia, the establish- 
ment and maintenance of reasonable 
charges for services rendered, free 
from unjust discrimination or undue 
prejudice or preference between per- 
sons or localities. 

“(d) Unfair or destructive competi- 
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tive practices should be prohibited 
whether between carriers of the same 
class or type or between carriers of 
a different class or type. ; 

“(e) All carriers should be permit- 
ted to engage in any class or type of 
transportation so long as the regu- 
latory tribunal finds that such activ- 
ity is necessary and convenient in the 
public interest, 

“(f) The competence of anyone af- 
fected (carrier or person) to file a 
complaint with the regulatory tri- 
bunal should be sanctioned by statute. 

“In our opinion conformity with 
these principles can only be achieved 
by the sound regulation of all common 
carrier transportation agencies, and 
with administration thereof being 
vested in bodies having judicial pow- 
ers, preferably in the Board of Trans- 
portation Commissioners for Canada 
where federal jurisdiction is involved, 
i.e., on inter-provincial and interna- 
tional traffic, and independent boards 
established by provincial legislature 
and similar with judicial powers over 
shipments moving locally within the 
individual provinces.” 


Officers 


Elected as vice president of the 
League was W. J. McCallum, general 
traffic manager, Dominion Glass Co. 
J. E. Walsh, honorary president, is 
connected with the Canadian Mfrs. 
Assn., Toronto. 

Chairmen and vice chairmen of di- 
visions include: 


B. C. Division: R. T. Van Horne, 
chairman; R. T. Elmer, vice chairman. 
Ontario Division: G. Paul, chairman; 

. H. Gore, vice chairman. Prairie 
Division: E. J. Mercer, chairman; V. 
Sands, vice chairman. Quebec Divi- 
sion: J. Sarrasin, chairman; W. B. 
Cranston, vice chairman. 


Notables 


Among the notables on the dais at 
the annual banquet were: 

*W. J. McCallum, vice president 
elect, Canadian Industrial Traffic 
League; N. W. Van Wyck, freight 
traffic manager, Canada Steamship 
Lines, and president, Traffic Club of 
Montreal; Armand Voizard, directeur, 
Chambre de Commerce du District de 
Montreal; L. Eric Reford, president, 
Shipping Federation of Canada; Geo. 
Stephen, vice president, Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway Co.; Guy Tombs, past 
president, CITL; S. R. Noble, O.B.E., 
general manager, Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank; W. Ferguson, president, 
CITL; J. C. MacFarlane, president, 
Canadian Mfrs. Assn.; J. B. Keeler, 

resident, National Industrial Traffic 

ague (U.S.A.); J. H. Brace, second 
vice president, Montreal Board of 
Trade; Geo. Fairhead, general 
freight traffic manager, Canadian Na- 
tional Railways; W. M. Kirkpatrick, 
director, Freight Traffic, British Min- 
istry of War Transport; T. C. Lock- 
wood, Transport Controller; J. B. 
Baillargeon, president, J. B. Baillar- 
geon Express, Ltd. 


April . . perfect shipping month 


By J. E. Bryan 
General Traffic Manager 
Wisconsin Paper & Pulp Mfrs. Traffic 
Assn., Chicago, Ill. - 


WE got overconfident not so long 
ago when our forces were making 
great headway against Germany and 
there was a noticeable letdown in the 
activities of some of the shippers, if 
not some of the carriers themselves, 
with the result that excessive demur- 
rage charges were assessed to bring 
about the unloading of cars and their 
prompt release, That is just an in- 
timation of what can and will be done 
if we become too complacent. We 
have been more or less complacent 
with the loading, packing, and pack- 
aging of merchandise shinments, and 
also carload commodities. That should 
be stopped. 


Shortage of Materials 


We know that shippers are up 
against a shortage of packing mate- 
rials of the better grades, and have 
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been forced to use packages furnish- 
ing far less than customary protec- 
tion, for domestic shipping. So far 
as shipping overseas is concerned the 
Army and Navy have laid down such 
strict rules for the manufacture of 
containers that are to be used for the 
protection of goods going overseas 
that there is very little complaint 
from that source now. 


Must Look to Future 


We must look to the future. We 
want to use a sort of postwar theme 
in our campaign, Proper packing must 
continue to be our watchword now 


This is part of a talk made by Mr. Bryan 
as general chairman, management commit- 
tee, Perfect Shipping Month Campaign, be- 
fore a recent meeting of the Mid-West 
Shippers Advisory Board. 


and after the war. It is not entirely 
a war measure which calls for proper 
packing. We must eliminate the loss 
that the shipper and receiver of goods 
sustains which he cannot possibly ¢o. 
lect from the railroads. 

In a claim for loss and damage, the 
shipper cannot collect for his loss of 
man hours, or he cannot collect for 
loss of customers, or loss of customer 
good will when goods are received by 
consignee in a damaged condition, or 
which become lost as a result of poor 
marking. Those are perhaps postwar 
problems, but nevertheless they pre. 
vail today as well. 

While I have had very little chance 
to talk with many of the other officers 
of this 1945 campaign, there has been 
some discussion of our plan, and it 
has been virtually agreed that the 
campaign this year should bear down 
on the packaging of civilian goods 
rather than materials for the war, 
The latter, however, must not, and 
will not be overlooked in our zeal to 
properly pack and md@rk civilian ship- 
ments. 


It's Your Fight 


There js one word I would like to 
emphasize for the benefit of the ship- 
pers and receivers of freight. This is 
your fight. It is not the railroad’s, 
You are the ones who are the losers, 
You cannot blame the railroads en- 
tirely for this tremendous loss and 
damage bill, and you cannot collect 
from the railroads for the loss of man 
hours, or the loss of materials, the 
loss of customers, or customer good- 
will, and many other things that go 
with it. No, it is your fight, and not 
alone. the railroad’s fight. 

The shipper should be taking the 
lead, notwithstanding that the entire 
expense of this program is borne by 
the railroads. If they did nothing else 
but pay the expense, they would have 
done pretty nearly their share of the 
work of preventing loss and damage 
in transit. Nevertheless they are go- 
ing to cooperate with us through their 
claim prevention organization of sta- 
tion agents associations. 


Take Off Your Coat 


Take your coat and shirt off and 
get down to work. Don’t sit in meet- 
ings and say “Aye,” and then go home 
and pat yourselves on the back, feel- 
ing that you have done a good job. 
Do something about it—actually act! 
If you find that shipments are being 
received in bad order find out the 
reason why, tell somebody about it, 
and don’t pull your punches. 

One of the railroad men said the 
other day that there was some hesi- 
tancy on the part of railroads to make 
reports back to the shippers. There 
shouldn’t be. The shippers should 
welcome such reports from railroad 
men, and a railroad man ought to be 
glad to make such a report. I see no 
reason for any hesitancy in making 
these reports. Locate the source of 
the trouble and report upon it, and 
the trouble will be removed. 
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State Air Regulations Are Denounced 
As Hampering Trade Barriers 


Head of Air Transport Assn. in opening of educational campaign 
declares that prohibitive state taxes through elimination of state 
gasoline tax refunds granted because of non-highway use tend to 


WAENING of hampering trade 
barriers resulting from parallel- 
ng and dplicating state air regula- 
tions, and prohibitive taxes through 
Jjimination of state gasoline tax re- 
funds granted because of non-highway 
use, Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, president, 
Air Transport Assn. of America, has 
uched an industry educational 
fort to halt drives in the states 
hich, he declared, would cripple 
mstwar air transportation. 

With legislatures of all states ex- 
ot Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi 
d Virginia meeting in regular ses- 
sm this year, Col. Gorrell called 
te bills introduced in Massachusetts, 
Missouri, Ohio and Texas “opening 
ms” of a drive by the National 
issn. of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners to bring air carrier opera- 
mrs under state jurisdiction. 

The industry spokesman said mem- 
ets of NARUC at their annual meet- 
mg last November adopted a _ so- 
alled “Uniform State Air Carrier 
pill” and were now urging its general 
nmactment by states. This, or similar 
gislation, Col. Gorrel declared, would 
ubject intrastate operations of inter- 
ate carriers to control of the utility 
mmission or like body of any state 
hose legislature enacts it. 

He explained that operations of 
U.§.Flag Airlines already are under 
ulation by the Federal Civil Aero- 
autics Authority. Since certain of 
eair carriers presently serve com- 
munities in as many as 23 states, and 
llserve an even greater number in 
¢ postwar period, Col. Gorrell em- 
phasized that granting power to state 
gncies to parallel, duplicate or ex- 
td Federal regulations would do 
wthing more than erect excessive, un- 
tranted and costly trade barriers 
m which the public would suffer 
ist as much as the air carriers. 
Regarding state taxes on gasoline 
wnsumed by airplanes, Col. Gorrell 
tilled “highly beneficial” the policies 
id practices most states follow in 
mpting or refunding such taxes. 
€ savings involved, he said, have 
abled the U. S. Flag Airlines to 
Mtve better and more economically 
@ particular communities of the 
nous states at whose airports they 


mind and take off. 


Because of public demand for ever- 
eater numbers of airports in most 
tes, Col. Gorrell said many: pro- 
wsals have been made that these re- 
hinds be entirely or partly discon- 
med and that the resulting pro- 
eds he utilized generally throughout 
’ states for aeronautical purposes 


cripple postwar transportation. 


of various kinds. He summarized the 
problem as follows: 

“Like other classes of airplane 
owners and operators, U. S. Flag 
Airlines have been relieved from taxes 
imposed on gasoline in 29 states and 
the District of Columbia by virtue of 
exemptions or refunds because of 
non-highway use. In six more states 
there are partial refunds. In the re- 


maining 13 states there are neither 
exemptions nor refunds, but in eight 
of them the resulting revenues are 
utilized in whole or part for aeronau- 
tical purposes. 

“There are great differences be- 
tween the use of airplanes by those 
engaged as air carriers in interstate 
commerce and those who acquire, own 

(Continued on page 101) 


Air-Travel Sales System Employed 
By Aeronautical Accessory Company 


GORDON VERRIER of Long Beach, Cal. 
(about to enter plane with briefcase), has 
made one-third more business calls with his 
light plane than he could have made by 
any other means of travel in his West Coast 
territory for Breeze Corporations, aeronau- 


postwar expectations of air-trav- 
eling salesmen calling on their cus- 
tomers via their own light planes have 
been thoroughly tested by Breeze Cor- 
porations, Inc., of Newark, N. J., and 
proved highly practical. 

A West Coast service engineer for 
the company, which specializes in the 
manufacture of aeronautical acces- 
sories, has completed four months of 
private air travel on his routine calls. 
The experiment was studied by trade 
interests and companies outside the 


tical accessories manufacturers. Light plane 
is equipped with Breeze accessories, provid- 
ing perfect exhibit of products under actual 
flying conditions. Plane also saves time and 
increases speed of service calls on customers 


many miles apart. (Edward Lubischer, @ 
friend, is at left). 


field and has more than justified the 
industry’s hopes, according to Joseph 
F. Lucas, Breeze vice president. 
Gordon Verrier of Long Beach, 
Cal., is the service engineer-pilot. He 
flies a small, two-seated cabin plane 
which cruises at 90 mph. His home 
hangar is at Compton, Cal. Business 
takes him regularly to many naval 
air stations and army air bases within 
a 200-mile radius, and frequently on 
much longer trips. On short trips, he 
(Continued on page 102) 
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Public warehousemen need not worry about air cargo reducing 


Air Cargo and Public Warehousing 


their usefulness. What they should do is to watch for opportunities 

to fit air cargo into their own and their clients’ activities. In this 

manner public warehouses can become an adjunct to air as they 
have to other forms of transportation. 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 
Air Cargo Editor 


IR cargo is here! No longer is it something “likely to develop” in future 
years but not to be reckoned with today. Moreover, air cargo and its 

use by shippers and receivers will affect all other agencies of transporta- 
tion to a greater or less degree. Since they are a very important adjunct 
to existing agencies of transportation, public warehousemen have been 
interested in keeping abreast of air cargo developments from the very first. 


This DandW has done for its readers. 


It is now time to appraise the situa- 


tion in the light of recent air cargo developments to see where public ware- 


houses fit into the picture. 


One way to appraise the situation is to look at the reasons why manufac- 
turers and other distributors use public warehouses. Why is storage space 
not always provided at factories or at branch storerooms at marketing 
centers? The reasons for using public warehouses may be summarized 


as follows: 


1. To reduce investment in storage 
space. When public warehouses are 
used instead of buying or renting in- 
dividual buildings, or parts of build- 
ings and maintaining individual ware- 
housing organizations the following 
advantages accrue to the storer: 

(a) There is no need to enter into 
long-term leases or permanent real 
estate investments. (b) There is no 
need to maintain the premises used 
for storage. (c) There are no real 
estate taxes to pay on'storage space. 
(d) There is no payroll for warehouse 
employees. (e) No management of 
the warehouse is involved. (f) There 
is the opportunity to expand storage 
requirements at peak seasons with a 
minimum capital investment and at 
minimum expense. 

Besides using public warehouses at 
strategic marketing centers through- 
out the country for carrying spot 
stocks many manufacturers and others 
use them in their own home towns to 
carry stocks of raw materials and 
finished goods when factory storage 
space is full or needed for other oper- 
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ations. Certainly, there is nothing in 
the potentialities of air cargo likely 
to change this reason for the use of 
public warehouses or to decrease the 
amount of goods carried with them 
by storers who wish to lessen their 
own investments in warehouse space. 

2. Public warehouse receipts help 
in financing. Many storers use public 
warehouse receipts covering finished 
products or certain raw materials to 
finance manufacturing or other oper- 
ations. The services of public ware- 
houses in financing the distribution of 
goods have always been important and 
surely will not become less important 
as time goes on, despite any new 
methods of transporting these goods 
that may be developed. There will 
always be a period between the time 
goods leave the production line until 
they reach the first point of effective 
consumption. During this lapse of 
time they will require financing. 

The financing services of public 
warehouses will not only be made use 
of by manufacturers but by the dis- 
tributors of goods such as whole- 


salers, manufacturers’ agents and the 
others. From the standpoint both of 
storers and bankers, warehouse py. 
ceipts, when issued by public ware. 
houses, possess the following adyap. 
tages as collateral: (a) They may le 
used as the basis of bankers’ accept. 
ances. (b) They may be negotiable or 
non-negotiable as desired. (c) They 
provide for independent custodianship 
of the goods. (d) They clearly define 
the liability of the warehouseman, 
(e) They are standard and _ reeog. 
nized credit instruments. (f) They 
have a strong legal and _ financial 
backing. 

3. To save on storage expenses, 
Manufacturers with national distrib. 
tion have long realized that delivery 
is a very important part of selling, 
For this reason, many of them keep 
spot stocks of their products as clos 
to customers as they can. The amount 
of goods comprising each of these 
stocks varies from season to season, 
or from month to month. Public ware 
houses are able to take care of vary 
ing demands for space, from their 
various clients, because they 
such a large variety of goods that the 
space and service not required by oni 
client may be offset by the demands 
of another. 

Public warehouses quote their rates 
for storage and handling by the uta 
or package, or on the weight of thegpdusi 
goods handled, depending upon ind- 
vidual circumstances. The factory 
branch storeroom or private 
house cannot do business on this unit , 
basis because its overhead expenses 
bear little relation to the volume of 
goods handled. Storing goods in publi 
warehouses makes it possible to figure 
handling costs on the same unit basis 
as in manufacturing and selling. More- 
over, this basis is predetermined by 
the warehouse contract, which gives 4 
specific quotation for storing, har 
dling and for each item of service 
required. 

A private warehouse or storeroom 
is unable to quote costs with such a 
curacy unless maintained by a mam 
facturer whose volume is large am 
fairly well spread out over the year 
In fact, the cost of storing in private 
warehouses or agency storerooms Call 
seldom be ascertained until after th 
close of the month, or other fiscal Pe 
riod, when all items of expense hav 
been reported; the cost per unit vary 
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R shipping will be an integral part of American en- 
terprise after the war. Since Pearl Harbor, air trans- 
ton a vast scale, of almost every conceivable kind of 
ngo, has become commonplace with our armed forces. 
Foresighted business men already have taken stock of 
tir shipping policies in the light of air transportation’s 
ndusive and unprecedented advantages. They are not 
aely comparing point-to-point charges. They are study- 
w new marketing and merchandising opportunities 


ide possible only by air transportation. 


AIRFREIGHT TO MEXICO is avail- 
able in connection with American 
Airlines’ International Air Express 


ERICAN AIRLINES 7. 


THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 


"writing advertisers please mention D and W 


TEST NOW AND PLAN 
FOR POSTWAR USE OF 


AIRFREIGHT 


NOW 


American Airlines’ Airfreight is a preview of the air 
shipping future. Its operation enables shippers to plan 
and test their postwar markets, methods and possibilities 
for profit. This low-cost air service is now available, al- 
though government priorities naturally get right-of-way. 

To help you make Airfreight work for you, American 
has set up a staff of sales engineers and research experts. 
They’re at your service. 

Write NOW to American Airlines’ Airfreight Division, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


WHERE AMERICAN AIRLINES’ 
AIRFREIGHT SERVICE IS AVAILABLE 
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Americon Airlines’ 
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ing with the volume of business and 
being far from constant. 

Manufacturers who do any storing 
at all, particularly if away from the 
factory, recognize the adaptability of 
public warehouses to large or small 
storage needs and the consequent as- 
sistance such flexibility gives in the 
figuring of unit distribution costs. 
This may well be the deciding factor 
for many manufacturers in continuing 
to maintain their stocks in public 
rather than in private space, even at 
the factory. 

It has been suggested that manu- 
facturers in many lines will carry 
fewer spot stocks scattered over the 
country in the future, particularly 
when air cargo rates are lowered; but 
instead, and because of this faster 
transportation being available, will 
make all shipments directly from the 
factory. 

This may be the case for certain 
types of style merchandise but this 
theory ignores the size of individual 
shipments and the savings always 
possible from shipping in larger quan- 
tities. Most of the products hereto- 
fore carried in largest volume by pub- 
lie warehouses will not be subject to 
the style influence so will continue to 
be shipped in the largest unit quan- 
tities possible and carried in stock as 
close to the consumer as possible; 
thus reducing the length of haul for 
the smaller units at the higher small- 
quantity rate whether by rail, motor 
or air. 

4. To avoid consigning stocks. Con- 
signment selling is a method used ex- 
tensively in the past, and quite likely 
to be used again just as widely, 
whereby manufacturers placed their 
goods in wholesaler and retailer 
stocks without the latter actually ty- 
ing up capital in inventories. What 
consignment selling really means is 
that the manufacturer ships the goods 
to the consignee to be charged to him, 


SIX SUGGESTIONS 
gene warehouses can become adjuncts to air as they have to other 


forms of transportation by: 


1. Handling pick-up, delivery and consolidation services for the air. 


2. Operating airport warehousing facilities on lease or contract basis, 

3. Developing packing and re-packing services. 

4. Supplying bonded warehouse services at ports of entry for inter. 
national air transportation, at inland as well as at coastal points. 

5. Warehousing the airlines’ own stocks of supplies. 

6. Arranging with airlines to take over shipments sent on an airport. 
sis for storage after expiration of "free time.” 


to-airport rate 


and paid for, if he sells them. Other- 
wise the goods are to be returned to 
the shipper eventually. 

Numerous manufacturers avoided 
the risks of consignment selling, in 
the past, by placing spot stocks of 
their goods in public warehouses, from 
which deliveries were made to cus- 
tomers either on a c.o.d. or accredited 
list basis. These and other manufac- 
turers will follow this same method 
when sales of consumer goods again 
bulk large. They will do so because 
of the following advantages to a 
manufacturer using such a system: 

(a) His market will always be sup- 
plied with goods placed at their ap- 
proximate sales destination before the 
sale is made to the retailer or whole- 
saler. (b) Dealers will always have 
goods on hand or easily obtainable 
within a few hours; preventing their 
being out of stock. This is the chief 
way a manufacturer can avoid loss of 
sales through substitutions. (c) There 
will be no need to consign stocks to 
dealers with consequent risks of loss 
to the manufacturer. (d) Large open 
accounts will be avoided as dealers 
obtain the goods when they want them 


Cargo Glider 


Waco's largest externally braced, high wing, monoplane giant, the CG-13A, a 42 man and 

cargo carrying glider, has wing spread of 85 ft., 634 in. and overall length of 54 ft., 2% in.; 

fuselage of thick steel tubing, framework covered with fabric. Wings, tail surfaces are wood- 

frame covered with plywood. Total gross weight is 18,900 Ib. Better than.10,000 !b. total 

weight is useful load. Ship is designed to be towed at speed of not more than 175 mph. 
Landing speed approximately 80 air mph. 
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for immediate resale; thus promoting 
dealer and manufacturer stock-tum radi 
over, both equally important. (¢ 
Manufacturers will have definite an 
absolute control over their sales be 
cause orders will come to the public 
warehouses and stocks therein be de 
pleted only as the goods are sold by 
the dealers, not on their estimates s 
to possible future demand. 

5. To reduce costs of transportation, 
The use of public warehouses is often 
an important step toward reducing 
costs in distribution. Savings am 
largely based on two things: (a) The 
spread between carload and less-than 
carload freight rates. (b) The spread 
between through freight rates an 
the combination of two or more local 
rates. It often happens that whe. 
several shipments are pooled into on 
carload, and shipped to a public ware, 
house for distribution or re-shipping 
in less-than-carload lots, by rai 
truck or air, the savings in transpor 
tation costs, as compared with mak 
ing the small shipments individually 
from the factory, pay all costs of 
transportation, all costs of handling 
for re-shipping locally, all costs 0 
distribution except selling and stil 
leave something as “profit.” 

Other savings are obtained in con 
nection with the storage in transi 
service of the railroads, which permi 
the stoppage of a shipment som 
where along its route without sacri 
ficing the through railroad rate in ¢ 
fect from the point of origin to fin 
destination. Using this privilege am 
in order to facilitate the marketing ¢ 
his goods the producer may store them 
at convenient trangit points for late 
shipment to markets. It is unlikel 
that in-transit privileges of this ™ 
ture will be provided in connectiol 
with air cargo transportation for 
long time, if ever. Here the essen 
will be speed of direct, through mov 
ment. 

Warehousemen, may, therefore, 
pect to continue as a very importal 
adjunct to rail, motor and water tral 
portation and to a continuance ° 
their pool car distribution business fo 
products which it will always be m0 
profitable to ship for long distanté 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Reduced Valuation 
And Insurance Charges 


Substantial reductions in valuation 
charges and in premiums of all risk 
insurance, except legal seizure and 
war risk, approximately 8 per cent 
md 17 per cent, respectively, have 
en announced by Pan American 
World Airways, effective March 1. 
Panagra (Pan American-Grace) also 
yill put these charges into effect 


of the transportation charge and fig- 
yred on the basis of distance carried, 


The insurance premiums, available 

for all Clipper express commodities 
acepting livestock, perishables and 
mdio and X-ray tubes under: Pan 
American’s Shipper’s Open .Policy, 
are likewise assessed on the basis of 
distance carried. Divided into two 
categories, general cargo and. valu- 
sble cargo insurance, the premium re- 
ductions will also range from two to 
three cents per $100. 


§%, Discount 
On Air Tickets 


American Airlines will establish a 
Sper cent discount on passenger tick- 
ts purchased under its famous Air 
Travel Plan effective March 25. At 
the same time the company will allow 
asimilar discount to employes of the 
United States Government purchas- 
ing tickets with Government Trans- 
portation Requests (Form 1030), ac- 
wording to an announcement made 
last month. 

United Air Lines has also an- 
nounced that it has asked to make 
March 25 the effective date for 5 per 
cent discounts on tickets purchased by 
tir travel] card holders and by U. S. 
government employes traveling on of- 
ficial government business. 


New Cargo Flights 
Yarted by TWA 


Two new all-cargo flights between 
Chicago and the Pacific Coast were 
imaugurated Feb. 15 by TWA to meet 
tsing demands for fast delivery of 
Wartime mail and express. 

The new flights will be operated in 
addition to TWA’s present all-cargo 
“vice which consists of a transconti- 
tental round-trip between New York 
tnd Los Angeles daily except Monday 
md a round-trip between New York 
id Chicago daily except Sunday and 
Monday, E. O. Cocke, vice president, 
traffic, stated. 


CAB Application 
Withdrawn 


American President Lines has with- 
trawn its CAB application for estab- 
lishment of an air service to the Far 

t, pending a clarification of gov- 
‘mment policy with respect to opera- 
ton of overseas airlines by steamship 
Companies, 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Air Cargo Still Faces Many Tests 


UFFVA Told 


Many tough problems remain to 
be solved before the business of ship- 
ping perishables by air can reach 
a sound footing, Dr. Spencer A. Lar- 
sen, director of air cargo research 
at Wayne University, Detroit, Mich., 
declared, in addressing an air cargo 
conference during the recent Chicago 
convention of the United Fresh. Fruit 
& Vegetable Assn. Participating in 


the discussion were representatives of 
air freight research agencies, com- 
mercial air lines, aircraft manufac- 


; 
UNITED AIR 

ps 
| 


at Chicago Meeting 


(1) Of relatively high market value 
to prevent the cost of transportation 
from being an unreasonably large 
part of the retail price. 

(2) Either so perishable that it is 
not ordinarily marketed from point of 
production; or an item which, through 
field-ripening, shows marked superior- 
ity over the same product picked 
green and transported by ordinary 
methods. 

(3) Of high, uniform quality, at- 
tractively packaged, shipped when ab- 


SUN-RIPENED VEGETABLES flown experimentally via United Air Lines ee we from 


California to the recent United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Assn. convention at 


hicago, Ill., 


received the stamp of approval from officials of the UFFVA at United's display. From left, 
they are: Glenn Phillips, vice chairman, air cargo section; William Garfitt, executive vice 
president; Ralph Myers, chairman, air cargo section; Anthony Zulfer, president of the UFFVA. 


turers, the container industry and the 
produce men. 

Most of all, Dr. Larsen warned 
against random shipment of com- 
modities unable to benefit sufficiently 
to compensate for the added cost. 

“Any lack of responsibility on this 
score by growers, airlines and dis- 
tributors, he said, would not only be 
poor business practice but would 


. make dupes of American consumers.” 


Research initiated last June by 
Wayne University, with the coopera- 
tion of United Air Lines and the 
A. & P. Food Stores, has established 
that a commodity suited to success- 
ful air shipment should have four 


characteristics. They should be, said 
Dr. Larsen: 


solutely fresh and conspicuously iden- 
tified as airborne. 
(4) Sufficiently 
permit the _ public 
quality. 
r. Larsen reviewed a series of 
tests in which California tomatoes, 
shipped by rail, were compared with 
others picked when ripe from the 
same vines and shipped by air. 
Superiority of the airborne tomatoes 
as graded by several standards [and 
fully reported in DandW last Novem- 
ber, (p.49) ] indicated, he declared that 
“40 per cent of out-of-season toma- 
toes, shipped into a metropolitan mar- 
ket could bear an air cargo rate of 
10c. a ton-mile.” 
Experimental commercial shipments 


commonplace to 
to appreciate 
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i 
Osis, 
nter. 
March 1. 
The lowered valuation charges, as- 
ort. against all as 
will allow savings of from two to 
——eee@ihree cents per $100, it is stated. 


are continuing, Dr. Larsen said, but 
problems still to be met can only be 
solved by continued cooperation be- 
tween air lines, growers, shippers and 
distributors. Rewards, he said, “will 
not lie in profits alone, but also in an 
opportunity for genuine public service 
in terms of improved health and bet- 
ter living for the American people.” 
J. Prescott Blount, manager of per- 
ishable shipments for United Air 
Lines, assured the produce, men that 
“we’re in there to stay and will follow 
through,” while others on the panel 


discussed produce suitable for air 
transport, rates, ground handling 
equipment, packaging, plane design 
and other phases of the project. And 
after admitting that “Every fact of 
which they were positive has turned 
out not to be a fact at all,” J. A. 
Wooten, cargo traffic manager of 
American Airlines, challenged the 
produce men with the question, “Do 
you expect us to do this distribution 
job for you as your grandfathers did 
it?” (Slawson) 


Streamlined Distribution in Postwar Era 
Predicted Through Use of Air Transport 


Air Transportation of merchandise 
from manufacturing plants located at 
raw materials sources directly to re- 
tail outlets stocked only with samples, 
is one of several schemes for stream- 
lining postwar distribution through 
use of air cargo visualized in Febru- 
ary SAE Journal. 

J. A. Wooten of American Airlines, 
Inc., says that new air cargo planes, 
packaging methods, and handling op- 


‘erations effectively can make air 
‘transportation’s 


inherent advantage 
of speed useful to business. 

“Give us a plane that can be placed 
against the platform so that the load- 
ing operation can be continuous, 
allowing us to cut these surface costs 
at least to the level of our competi- 
tion,” he explains.. “On many items it 
is possible to move the plant away 
from consuming centers, such as New 
York or Chicago, and to put the plant 
on top of the source of basic material. 
Through the use of air transportation 
we can serve the United States as a 
market satisfactorily from a given 
point. 

“Antiquated equipment” is said by 
Mr. Wooten to be the major barrier to 


Warehouse Purchased 


Gimbel Bros. store, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
announced purchase of a warehouse there 
as the latest development in its postwar 
helicopter delivery plan. 


Facilities will be set up on the store roof 
for the landing of helicopters, which will 
carry merchandise from the warehouse. 

Three autogiro firms have contracted with 
Gimbel's for postwar delivery of six heli- 
copters. 


creating added values for merchan- 
dise moved by air. 

“The passion fruit in Orange 
County, Cal.,” he reports, “is worth 
$4 per ton. In New York City it is 
worth $700 per ton. For every perish- 
able fruit or vegetable, there is a per- 
we manufactured commodity as 
well.” 

Mr. Wooten suggests air transpor- 
tation rates of 15c. per ton mile as ade- 
quate for magazines and style mer- 
chandise. 
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NEW SAFETY LADDER de- 
ig d gi $s, Glenn 
L. Martin Co., Baltimore, 
Md., for safeguarding 
ground test and flight line 

hani gainst the old 
“creeping ladder" hazard, 
is of conventional metal 
stepladder design with 
wheels on two back legs to 
permit easy movement. 
Safety of new ladder is 
provided by metal brackets 
rigidly attached to back 
legs just in front of wheels 
and extending beyond the 
wheels lifting them off the 
ground when the ladder is 
in upright or working posi- 
tion. When front of ladder 
is picked up, it rolls back 
on the wheels and is easily 

moved about. 


Lower Publication 
Rates for Air Express 


Drastic reductions in air expreamm 


rates on magazines and newspapex 
flown from Boise, Idaho, Cheyenn 
Wyo., Salt Lake City, Utah, and Da 


ver, Colo., to a number of westeymm 


rents by way of United Air Ling 


ave been announced by, Air Expreyii 


Division, Railway Express Ageney, 

Also, Braniff Airways, as of Pa 
1, put into effect a 30 per cent m 
duction on domestic air express raty 
on newspapers, magazines, and othe 
periodicals. The announcement maw 
by Guy M. Springer, Jr., air mail an 


air cargo traffic manager, said thi 


new rates apply to all cities on th 
Braniff system from Chicago, TI 
Kansas City, Mo., Dallas, Fort Worth 
Houston, Tex., and Denver, Colo., ang 
are published by Air Division, Raj 
way Express Agency as an experi 
ment to determine what volume @ 
traffic may be developed at lower cog 
to the shipper. The tariff as filed wil 
expire May 1, 1945, although it # 
subject to cancellation, change, or & 
tension. 


Airfreighter Aisles 
Carry Cargo 


Effective since early in January, 
American Airlines is now carrying 
restricted types of cargo in the aisles 
of Airfreighter cabins. 


Purpose, as explained by J. Stuart 


Riordon, centra! cargo traffic map 
ager, is to enable American to cary 
long, tubular or slender shipments 
which are too long for compartments 
or bags. 

Certain regulations have been & 
tablished under which freight suitable 
for this classification will be cor 
sidered. (Slawson) 


Trans Canadian Line 
Opens New Route 


With inauguration of a third trans 
continental flight between Montreal 
and Vancouver, effective Feb, | 
Trans-Canada Air Lines has 
nounced an increase in transcontinel: 
tal passenger accomodation of 100 pe 
cent. 

More space will be provided by ust 
of 14-passenger Lodestar aircraft 
this service. 


Additional crews are made avail 


able by rehabilitation of Royal Car 


adian Air Force personnel who havea” 


completed tours of operations over 
seas. 


CAB Application 
Made by Oceanic Co. 


Oceanic Steamship Co., San Frat- 
cisco, Cal., filed an application wi 
CAB for an air service in co-ordination 
with regular steamship services be 
tween the Pacific Coast and Australis, 
via Honolulu. 

The company proposed an air sel 
vice from the co-terminals of Sat 
Francisco and Los Angeles, Cal. 


‘through Honolulu, Palmyra, Amer 


can Samoa, Fiji and Auckland, N. 1, 
to Sydney, Australia. (Herr) 
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“This Dodge has been driven about done the best job at the lowest cost, and 
425,000 miles, and is still going practi- I hope and believe it will carry on for 
cally night and day hauling buttermilk another 300,000 miles!” 

to the local milk-drying plant, where O° MiP 

it’s processed for shipment overseas,” If YOU wamt this kimd of long and 
writes Joe E. Patton of Albert Lea, economical service—let your Dodge 
Minnesota. dealer take care of your trucks! 
“This work demands being on time all Depend on the “‘kmow-how”’ of his 
the time, and this truck has given me expert mechamics, on readily avail- 
top record. Am I glad I’ve had a Job- —_ able factory-engineered parts. Make 
Rated truck during this war! your Dodge dealer’s shop your 
“T’ve other trucks, but this Dodge has “truck headquarters!”’ 


TRUCKS AVAILABLE 
is building new 114 and 2-ton trucks, — 
in limited quantities, for essential use. See 
Dodge dealer for the right Job-Rated- 
ck to fit your job—save you money! © 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, CBS, THURSDAY, 9 P.M. E.W.T, 5 


Don 
DODGE TRUCKS 


TRUCKS ARE HELPING MIGHTILY TO WIN THE WARI 


Nhen writing advertisers please mention D and W D and W, March, 1945—31 
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Packaging for Export .. . By Air 


- In more than 80% of the repackaging operations at the Atlantic 


Overseas Air Technical Service Command the cargo is repacked in 

a wooden container. In 18 lots handled for repack in a given 

day only one went out the same size as received. All others were 
reduced from 20% to 75%. 


_ By CAPT. CHAS. L. SAPERSTEIN 
Packaging Control Officer 
Atlantic Overseas Air Technical 
Service Command 


ECENTLY, the New York Times, 

commenting editorially concerning 
post war air cargo, mentioned the 
achievement of a trip-hammer flown 
from New York, to India, weighing 
some 4,000 lb. The story behind this 
story was one of packaging. When 
this vitally-needed piece of equipment 
was offered originally for air trans- 
portation, it weighed over 7,000 Ib. 
which exceeded the plane limitation. 
Also its size was too great to clear 
the plane door. 

Out at Newark Army Air Field, 
however, Headquarters of Atlantic 
Overseas Air Technical Service Com- 
mand, there is a group of packaging 
experts who for nearly two years 
have pioneered in the field of packag- 
ing for air export. The Commander, 
Brig. Gen. William E. Farthing, has 


given every encouragement to this‘ 


project with the result that literally 
hundreds of tons of excess weight 
have been done away with entirely. 


Screened for Overpacking 


All air cargo passing through the 
Newark Field, destined for overseas, 
is screened for evidence of overpack- 
ing. That much knowledge on the 
subject is needed in packing depart- 
ments generally is evident when it 
is pointed out that all of this freight 
was forwarded originally in the 
knowledge that it would go overseas 
by air. 

Consequently, when the Air Trans- 
port Command requested help with 
the trip-hammer, no great problem 
was presented. By planning a less 
massive, but adequate base; by dis- 
assembling the removable parts, by 
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judicious use of 2 in. metal strapping 
and % in. cable lashings instead of 
6x8 beams, some 3,000 lb. were re- 
moved and the item became suitable 
for air shipment. 


Some Examples 


Proportionately, the experience 
with the trip-hammer is no different 
than that repeated many times daily. 
As I look at typical work reports for 
the Packing Shop, I see such pictures 
as these: 

Two cases arrived weighing 270 lb.; 
were shipped out at 167 lb. Four 
cases were received totalling 325 lb.; 
after repacking the weight was. 236 
lb. Another of 261 lb. was reduced to 
181 lb. A lot of 26 cases arrived 


MIRACLES OF PLYWOOD . .. The two containers to the right together with their carg 

were offered for export air flight, total weight 1,540 Ib. Repacked into one plywood © 

tainer, adequately braced, total weight was 578 Ib. Displacement of original cases | 
cube. Container as shipped 97.4 cube. 


_to 3,261 lb. Another lot of 22 cas 


weighing 4,488 lb. and were reduce 


which arrived weighing 1,516 Ib, wy 
moved out weighing 1,116 lb. 

These are routine experiences, th 
changes being neither unusually 
or small. The most fantastic in ¢ 
same period were fhe following fu 
jobs: Seven cases came in weighing 
1,374 lb. and went out weighing 
lb. Three cases were reduced frm 
210 Ib. to 52 lb. Three cases weigh 
ing 561 lb. when received were flow 
out weighing only 258 lb. Finally 
20 containers weighing 2,086 } 
were adequately repacked at total 
weight of 640 Ib. 


80°%/, Repacked 


In a few instances it is possible t 
repackage freight from nailed woo 
containers to waterproof paperboari 
(V-Board). However, in more tha 
80 per cent of the repackaging oper 
ation the cargo is repacked in 
wooden container. Savings in weigh 
come about partly in using & i 
or 3/16 in. plywood sides in placed 
l-in. tongue-and-groove, but chief 
through studies to reduce the over-al 
size of the container. In 18 lots han 
dled for repack in a given day onl 
one went out the same size as ft 
ceived. All others were reduced from 
20 per cent to as high as 75 per cent 

Some will point out it is impossibl 
to secure readily quantities of ply 
wood or V-Board with which to fabn 
cate less weighty containers. Prat 
tically the same economies in weigil 
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Unit loads—- Exide power 
equals low cost handling 


More trips, more goods moving, and at lower costs ! These 
are some of the results of handling materials in unit loads... 
the modern system which is helping so much to keep war 
production at its peak. 


Electric industrial trucks are exceptionally well suited 
ng foy for unit load handling. And when powered by Exide 
velgting a Batteries, maximum economy and efficiency are 
ry ; assured. Exides have ample reserves to meet the higher 
; weigh 4 power requirements, and to keep trucks moving at 
re flom P sustained speeds throughout the day. You can always 
Finally eas ‘ 

086 I , count on Exides for dependability, long-life and ease 


at to : of maintenance. 


Write us for a FREE copy of the bulletin “Unit Loads,” 

prepared by The Electric Industrial Truck Associa- 
ssible tt ‘ tion. It tells how to cut handling costs up to 50%... 
ed wot] ie covers latest developments in materials handling... 
fey and includes actual case histories. 


FHE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY. COMPANY, Pi 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 
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are obtainable with ordinary hax lum- 
ber, providing it is dressed down to 
thicknesses no greater than absolutely 
necessary for protection. The box- 
makers in many packaging depart- 
ments come to adhere to certain 
standards, perhaps all one inch sides 
and 4 in. battens. 

For air export a small amount of 
lumber should be planed down to 
¥% in or % in. with battens to 214 in. 
Every container should be tailor-made 
to order, with.everyone making a 
fetish of saving even a single ounce. 


Substantial Cost Savings 


All of the work in connection with 
special packaging for air export in- 
volved in the 18 lots referred to cost 
but a few hundred dollars in mate- 
rials and labor. The savings in flight 
tariffs, however, would amount to 
$4,000 for each $100 so expended. And 
more important, for military pur- 
poses it released air cargo space for 
additional critically needed supplies. 

In the postwar period, proper 
packaging may be the difference be- 
tween the successful employment of 
air transportation for export or the 


inability, of commerce to use this new 
international freight carrier. 

How can it be that there is so much 
misunderstanding in the realm of 
packaging for air export, when there 
has been so much progress in the field 
of packaging for domestic air trans- 
portation? The airlines, air express, 
container manufacturers and others, 
backed up by air-minded trade papers, 
have done a magnificent educational 
job. And even if this had not been 
done, tariff rates almost compel prog- 
ress in air packaging techniques. 


Bugaboo of Tradition 


Obviously, the answer is in the 
bugaboos and traditions which sur- 
round the packer’s thinking once there 
is mentioned, “export-pack.” For so 
many years, packing for export has 
been synonymous with water-borne 
freight, that the concept and possi- 
bilities of exporting-by-air seems to 
be slower in taking root. 

Naturally, overseas air transporta- 
tion will require slightly more con- 
sideration than purely domestic air- 
flight. The consideration of addi- 
tional handlings at transfer points; 
the consideration of repeated iie- 


THE MESSAGE ON THE LID tells the story . . . The shipper of these jars of acid used 173 

Ib. and 16 cube to prepare his shipment for air export. A plywood container (shown inside 

the original container) gave adequate ne gee reduced shipment to 95 |b. and to less 
an 5 cube, 


downs; the consideration of adequate 
corrosion prevention (humidity chang- 
ing to moisture due to sudden’ changes 
of temperature); finaHy, the con- 
sideration of container standing up in 
domestic handling after reaching 
country of destination. But all of 
these together do not put packaging 
for air export in the same class as 
for water. 


Factors to Consider 


First factor in planning your air 
export package is security and pro- 
tection to the contents. Unlike water 
freight, however, this does not mean 
ability to withstand considerable 
stacking. The cargo plane can plan 
its load to give top stowage to lightly 
packed items or open freight which 
lends itself to no containers whatever. 

The second factor is keeping total 
weight to the irreducible minimum 
consistent with the factor of safety. 
The entire economics of air transpor- 
tation is wrapped in this factor. 

A concern that seeks to supply its 


. distributors at Madrid, Sydney or Rio 


by air and keeps packaging to less 
than 5 per cent of the total weight 
will find it profitable to do so a long 
time especially if its competitor adds 
an extra 20 per cent for unnecessary 
packaging. That is simple arithmetic, 

The third factor is the one con- 
cerning excess cubage. Most manu- 
facturers will say their containers are 
packed solid and hence, no cube can 
be saved. Yet, as mentioned, out of 
18 lots of cargo, 17 had its cube re- 
duced when a set of experts gathered 
around and said, “Let’s see, how can 
we make this less heavy, less bulky?” 


Down, Down, Down! 


There is little source material to 
help. I can only advise, bring your 
qualified packers together, and if you 
want, make a game of your problem. 
Let every one start suggesting ways 
and means of bringing weight and 
size, down, down, down! One has an 
idea on lessening weight of box; an- 
other, for less interior bracing; 4 
third, will point out how by merging 
the inner packs the entire case can 
be made smaller. 

Successful packaging for air ex- 
port will be an essential accomplish- 
ment of every container department 
of the future. After reviewing thou- 
sands of containers selected by manu- 
facturers and military installations 
as suitable for air export, I strongly 
urge all ideas which have grown up 
around water export be thrawn out 
of the window. Even the bird soaring 
aloft has been provided by nature 
with adequate protection. You t00, 
in the postwar period, can put wings 
to your export shipments. But be 
sure your cargo is also adequately 
protected and in feather-weight pack- 
ages, or your export products, like 
penguins, will be just so many Ssit- 
ting ducks for your sharpshooting 
competitors. 
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ALLED and presided over by 
W. E. Braithwaite, Division of 
implified Practice, National Bureau 
Standards, a committee meeting 
as held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
ian. 22, for discussion of the use of 
wlets and simplification of their 
fimensions. 


Present at the meeting were: 


C R. Anderson, Assn. of American 
bilroads, New York; S. . Cemar, 
ons-Manville Corp., New York; A. L. 
rifin, H. A. Johnson Co., Boston; E. J. 
Heimer, Barrett-Cravens Co., Chicago; 
F. Henning, Assn. American Rail- 
mds, Chicago; H. R. Kramp, Natioaal 
ta Co., Chicago; Fred Lockhart, Ameri- 
mn Trucking Assns., Inc., Washington ; 
fA. March, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
hiengo; J. O. E. Marshall, Assn. of 
mrican Railroads, Chicago; W. 
(Cann, Electric Industrial Truck Assn., 
hicago; E. W. McDonnell, Economy En- 
inering Co., Chicago; Galen McKinney, 
faples-Platter Co., Fort Worth; M. H. 
srole, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
bmmerce, Washington; A. C. Neslund, 
el Tea Co., Chicago; J. W. Oxley, 
mm, of American Railroads, Chicago; 
ge A. Ramlose, industrial engineer, 
mton; J. Stanley Seeman, Seeman 
%, Inc.. New York; W. T. Sheldon, 


. § Navy; Wm. R. Thele, Sprague 
famer Kenny Corp., Chicago; J. C. 
orton, distribution engineer, Chicago; 


marvey Trimkey, McClintock Trimkey, 
kane; Chas. C. Welker, West Coast 
wery Co., Tacoma; W. F. .Zutler, 
inode Steel Strapping Co., Brooklyn, 
.¥.; W. E. Braithwaite, Nat’l Bureau 
Standards, Division of Simplified Prac- 
®, Washington; Alvin Hertwig, Nat’l 
treau of Standards, Division of Simpli- 
“i Practice, Washington. 


Pallet Standards and Pools 


Meeting called by National Bureau of Standards carries forward 

plans for simplification and standardization of pallets and skids; for 

wider use of palletized unit loads in all industries and proposes stand- 
ard heights and sizes for boxcars. 


The Navy representative presented 
an excellent film showing the econo- 
mies and speed of handling accom- 
plished by palletization. The consen- 
sus of members. in attendance was 
that a substantial part of the bene- 
fits realized in the Navy’s experience 
could likewise accrue to industry 
through adoption of similar methods. 
Matters emphasized by Lt. Sheldon 
were the importance of the type of 
container construction as a factor of 
safety against damage and pilfering, 
and the adaptation of packaging and 
palletizing to the dimensions of box 
cars rather than the number of con- 
tained units, hence also the standardi- 
zation of car dimensions by the rail- 
roads. A member of the industry 
directed attention to the need of a 
uniform height of car floors above the 
tracks as well as reduction in number 
of car sizes. (See DandW, Feb., 
1945, p. 36.) 


Pallet Pools 


A major subject for consideration 


businessmen Urged to Become Familiar 
With Details of Surplus Property Act 


) USINESSMEN were urged to be- 
come familiar with the Surplus 
operty Act by a member of the U.S. 
tasury’s procurement division staff, 
d. P. Phillips, in addressing the As- 
lation Equipment Distributors at 
wir recent convention in Chicago. 
‘doing so, he said, business will ac- 
lire a better understanding of how 
job of disposing of surplus war 
aerials must be done. 
Outlining the government’s pro- 
ram, Mr. Phillips stated that a major 
liey of the Procurement Division 
ll be to “sell through the regular 
tannels of trade.” 
Speaking of the farm machinery 
Md construction equipment, of which 
tharge, he said, “Up to this time 
thave not sold direct to consumers, 
kept where distributors first failed 
)bid on equipment offered them. It 
sheen our thought that any attempt 


to set the government up in the retail 
business on a national scale would be 
inefficient and uneconomical. 


“We believe that consumers can 
best be served by purchasing from 
their distributors or dealers who have 
the facilities to rebuild and service 
the equipment for consumer use, as 
most of our equipment is not ready 
for use without proper repair and 
service.” 

The policy, he declared, will be to 
sell to manufacturer, dealer or dis- 
tributor, which will result in: “(1) 
The best interest of our war program; 
(2) The most equitable distribution, 
geographically, and according to 
need; (3) Speediest distribution to 
the extent that speed is important; 
(4) Highest returns to the govern- 
ment, considering other pertinent fac- 
tors; (5) Most satisfactory service 
to the consuming public.” (Slawson) 


is the method of handling the accu- 
mulation of pallets at their destina- 
tion. (See DandW., Jan., 1945, p. 
63.) Suggested methods include or- 
ganization of a pool or clearing house, 
development by the railroads of a 
way to dead-head the pallets back to 
point of origin, or construction of a 
pallet so cheap that its cost could be 
absorbed as a package or shipping 
charge. An industrial engineer pres- 
ent stated that there is a paper pallet 
costing only 10c., practical for some 
uses. The cheapest commercial pallet 
now in use costs about $1.45. 

The ultimate gains from pallet- 
handling of goods are so real and sub- 
stantial, it was stated, that obstacles 
to its acceptance must be met by a 
positive attitude. At the same time a 
process of evolution rather than an 
overnight development is likely. There 
should be no avoidable delay in steps 
toward standardization, it was pointed 
out, inasmuch as a policy of hesi- 


‘tancy among members of industry in 


streamlining their handling methods 
will be dictated by wisdom until such 
expected standardization arrives. 

The Division of Simplified Practice 
was commended for its studies and 
efforts, and encouraged both to stand- 
ardize pallets and to promote their 
widespread use among all interested 
industries. 


Committees Proposed 


It was voted unanimously that the 
Department of Commerce proceed 
with the appointment of appropriate 
committees for the consideration of 
standardizing skids and pallets and 
promoting their use to simplify hand- 
ling and reduce costs in the distribu- 
tion of foods and other products. 

Committees are accordingly to be 
named (1) for transportation facili- 
ties; (2) materials handling, (3) 
food processing, and (4) food distri- 
bution. It is thought that committees 
for other groups will later be added 
and that out of all will evolve a per- 
manent committee. 

The representatives in attendance 
were so interested and the discussion 
so spirited that the meeting, which 
was expected to close at noon, recon- 
vened in the afternoon, not to adjourn 
until past 5 o’clock, after expressing 
a desire for another meeting in the 
early future in Washington. 
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OW to improve the packing, hand- 

ling and transport of commodi- 
ties is a matter of primary importance 
to all manufacturers and distributors. 
Since most manufactured products 
require some form of package or con- 
tainer, the best method of packing 
and the best type of package for a 
particular product constitutes one of 
the fundamentals of economical and 
efficient distribution and merchandis- 
ing. 

In the selection of containers for 
the shipping of almost any commod- 
ity, there are at least two principal 
factors to be considered. First, there 
is the specific requirement of procur- 
ing an inexpensive yet adequate con- 
tainer which will insure the protec- 
tion and safe delivery of the product. 
With this objective accomplished, 
some manufacturers are content to 
stop. From the user’s or consumer’s 
point of view, however, there is the 
further problem of the best dimen- 
sions, sizes and capacities, the most 
easily handled types of containers, 
and the most satisfactory number of 
units as well as protection to be con- 
sidered. 


| Importance of Packing 


Many nationally known companies 
have gone into packaging problems 
very thoroughly and have employed 
competent men to study this impor- 
tant phase of their production cycle. 
They realize that if the packing room 
is the bottleneck of their plant it may 
affect their entire business. Those 
who are fully aware of the true situa- 
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Increased Use of Pallets 


and 


Their Standardization 


There doesn't seem to be any good reason why many industries can- 
; not adopt palletized unit loads, especially when the contents are of 
such a nature as to “fit the container which fits the pallet which fits 
the boxcar." All that are required are the fork trucks, a supply of 
pallets and the courage to revise container and package sizes and 


container handling methods. 


By WILLIAM E. BRAITHWAITE 


Assistant Chief Business Specialist 
Division of Simplified Practice 
National Bureau of Standards 

U. S. Department of Commerce 


° ° 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This is part of a paper 


presented before a recent meeting of the’ 


National- American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Assn. at Chicago. 


tion have been making specifications 
for containers and packing an integ- 
ral part of their production orders to 
assure themselves that their product 
will arrive safely, and thereby pre- 
vent costly delay and possible loss. 

For a number of years the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, through 
the Transportation Division of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, continually stressed the impor- 
tance of adequate packing of mer- 
chandise for export and endeavored 
to acquaint shippers with the best 
accepted practices. Improvements in 
packing for export and the consequent 
reduction in the losses formerly in- 
curred led to similar measures for 
needed improvements in domestic 
shipments. 

Coincident with the movement for 
reduced distribution costs through 
simplified packing, there developed a 
widespread and systematic effort to 
simplify sizes and types of containers 
and packages. The Division of Sim- 
plified Practice, set up in the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards over 20 


years ago, has served as a clearing 
house or central agency throug 
which manufacturer, distributor an( 
consumer groups could cooperate in 
a nationwide program for avoiding 
the waste formerly caused by a need 
less variety in sizes, types, dimen 
sions, models, patterns, or “line num 
bers” of commodities. The immediate 
objective has been to abandon all odé 
and unnecessary items and concen 
trate upon a simplified line that will 
meet all requirements without clog 
ging the machinery of distribution 
and slowing down the rate of tum 
over. 


200 Recommendations 


More than 200 simplified practice 
recommendations, which have been de 
veloped by the industries concernet 
and promulgated under the coopers 
tive procedure of the Division, am 
records of retained items or varieti 
considered adequate for normal é 
mands. Many of these 200 simplifie 
practice recommendations are {i 
food containers and food packages. 

In the interest of coordination ang 
consequent economy, each step in th 
handling of a product should be cot 
sidered both independently and witjjc 
respect to related steps, beginning 
with the unit package, or primar 
container, in which the product ! 
packed by the manufacturer, throug! 
the shipping container, the method @ 
handling, and finally the best meal 
of transportation to reach the ulti 
mate consumer. 

Excessive variety in the sizes ™ 
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gapes of the primary (consumer) 
mit makes it necessary to manufac- 
re the secondary and the shipping 
entainers in an enormous variety of 
ses and shapes. The shipping con- 
tsiner is usually handled more often 
than the unit package, and, for this 
reason, should be given at least as 
much consideration. The size of the 
sipping container is dependent not 
mly upon the size of the unit pack- 
we and the number of units in the 
entainer, but also upon the method 
of transportation and the amount of 
handling to which it is subjected. 


A Postwar Necessity 


rau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce have been convinced for some 
time that streamlined operations in 
wholesaling and retailing are a post- 
war necessity. 

Most of you are familiar with the 
comprehensive field survey recently 


wf which have already been discussed 
by other speakers on this program. 
In this report is added another link 
to the long chain of efforts made by 
the Department of Commerce to help 
distributors by reporting new tech- 
niques designed to eliminate some of 
the unnecessary handlings in ware- 
houses, and thereby reduce operating 
costs, 
slearinga The general acceptance and use of 
through™ punch-cards and the skid system made 
tor anim profitable the establishment of the as- 
rate igsembly line. By this method of oper- 
voiding ation, order processes were speeded 
a need-M up but an additional cost was created 
dimen in moving goods from the reserves to 
e num™ the assembly line. Though this meth- 
mediate d was an acknowledged improvement 
all odd over previous methods, it, too, had its 
concen@disadvantages. For one thing the 
iat will cubage of the building was not more 
t clogHeficiently employed. Wholesalers were 
ibution™ able to make use of wasted space only 
f tum@by the costly method of manual high- | 
stacking packaged merchandise. 


Simplified Packaging 


A new philosophy of simplified | 
een deg packaging, which effects tremendous 
ncerne@ economies in shipping space and hand- 
ooperim ling costs is the use of pallets in the 
on, at@ithipment of merchandise. The use of 
arietiem™ the pallet is not new, but its full pos- 
nal degsibilities were not realized in practice 
nplified until the Navy and War Departments 
re {i@iplied the system to their opera- 
ages. Bulons. Faced with the necessity of 
on al@itansporting millions of various-sized 
in th@items at a time when any delay or 
be conmWaste of shipping space might pre- 
d witicpitate critical war emergencies, the 
rinning§ Navy developed a simple, time-saving, 
4bor-saving, and space-saving formu- 
juct i$ for expediting the handling of the 
hrouglossal yolume of merchandise and 
hod "@upplies which passed through its de- 
meal§Pots in a never-ending stream. 

e uli The basic theory of the “palletized 
_ (Continued on page 106) 


Distribution specialists in the Bu- | 


conducted by that Bureau, the results | 
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New skills . . . developed by today’s handling 


methods, contribute to faster, smoother manufacturing as 


well as storage and shipping operations, Such opportunities 
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Container Standards 


Wartime experience has demonstrated the need of basing container 

standards on performance rather than specifications. What is neces- 

sary is a growing appreciation on the part of shippers of the need 
for a new Rule 41, and for a proper policing of that rule. 


By D. L. QUINN 
Don L. Quinn Co., 
Chicago, 


poe many years all our standards 
for shipping containers, whether 
of wood or of fibrehoard, have been 
based on specifications of the mate- 
rials. Your experiences with Rule 41, 
for instance, give you a good concep- 
tion of this practice. 

Standards based on specifications 
had merit of course. They served a 
very useful purpose in that they 
showed the manufacturer of shipping 
containers the details of the mate- 
rials, which when fabricated in ac- 
cordance with the recommended prac- 
tices, tended to make what we call a 
“balanced construction” with the re- 
sult that the containers would develop 
the maximum strength their materials 
justified when used in shipping ser- 
vice. 


Lacked Effectiveness 


Looking back on our years of ex- 
perience with those shipping container 
specifications, it is difficult to draw 
any other conclusion than that they 
were mostly educational. They lacked 
very much in effectiveness. The de- 
tails were difficult to keep in mind 
and the policing of those details was 
almost impossible. In many instances 
they encouraged cheating, to put it 
mildly. 

I don’t want to take up much of 
your time discussing the shortcomings 
and limitations of standards based on 
specifications. I think I can cover the 
whole subject best by quoting the 
following from a recent address of 
P. M. Gilfillan, vice president, Shell- 
mar Products Co., before the Packag- 
ing Institute in New York last No- 
vember. 

“By writing performance standards 
into specifications, Government agen- 
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cies put over in approximately a year 
what some of us had been attempting 
to establish over a period of many 
years with very little progress to show 
for our efforts.” 

Referring specifically to perform- 
ance standards for moistureproof bar- 
riers, he said— 

“(The standards) automatically re- 
moved 95 per cent of the so-called 
moistureproof barriers from the avail- 
able list.” 


Impact Test 


My earliest experience with an au- 
thoritative standard based on per- 
formance was the pendulum impact 
tester for carboys published by the 
Bureau of Explosives. In this test 
the carboy, packed in its case, and 
filled with water, was made to swing 
for a prescribed distance, impacting a 
rigid wall or bumper, hitting on the 
four sides and then the bottom of the 
box. Actually it was more of a test 
of the glass or earthenware carboy 
and of the method of protecting that 
carboy in its shipping case, than it 
was of the case itself. The box was 
covered by specifications of the mate- 
rials used. 

I do not need to tell you that it was 
and is an effective standard. It is 
easy to understand and to apply. It 
does not require any technical educa- 
tion on the part of the testing agency, 
and there can be no question of its 
practicability. The only wonder we 
hold at this time is why the Bureau 
did not follow up this particular test 
experience with a similar application 


This talk was delivered at a recent meeting 
of the Mid-West Shippers Advisory Board 
at Chicago. 


to other shipping containers for dap. 
gerous articles. As we see it now, that 
would have been an easy program ty 
have followed. 


Drop Test 


The Quartermaster Corps of the 
Army is responsible for popularizing 
the drop test of the packed container 
as a Standard of Performance, It js 
a part of JAN-P-108 and applies to 
canned foods in tins in Vls and V2, 
boxes, after the boxes had been in. 
mersed in water for 48 hours. It reads 
as foliows: 

“Vis boxes of Style RSC-S1 and 
CSC-SL shall withstand a minimm 
of 12 drops when tested in accordance 
with requirements of paragraph F-th 
(3).” 

That is a very simple, easy to under. 
stand, standard to apply. It is quite 
practical. It is short and to the point, 
It is not easy to misinterpret. On th 
other hand the specifications for thes 
boxes cover many pages and they a 
highly technical, as such have to be, 

In practice all that the Army o 
Navy Inspector needs to do is to make 
that drop test. If the box survives 
that test, the Inspector can be certait 
that it has all the strength to resist 
rough handling which the authoritie 
in Washington who were responsible 
for that standard believe is necessary 
for very severe overseas shipping. lt 
is a fact worthy to note that the boxes 
did perform in service up to every 
expectation. 


Chicago On Test 


The Chicago Quartermaster pursue! 
that policy quite a bit further. Tha 
depot set up a standard for a dro 
test, based on a 100 ft.-Ib. impact fal 
onto a concrete floor. The box was tt 
fall onto one corner, then onto th 
three edges radiating from that co 
ner, then flatwise onto each of its! 
faces. These 10 drops constitute 
cycle. The Quartermaster wanted tw 
such cycles of falls to be applied. 
box and the contents must then be! 
usable condition following that test’ 
be satisfactory for overseas shippité 

I like this latter standard v¢ 
much, better than I do the corner dro 
test, because in this test the perfo 
ance of the box includes protection © 
the contents as well as demonstratin 

(Continued on page 109) 
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Hermetically Sealed Cars 
For Export Shipment 


New technique developed for sealing railroad cars to protect elec- 


trical equipment in power trains enable the cars to be shipped as 
deck load and assure adequate protection of special equipment 
against salt corrosion and atmospheric humidity. 


AN unusually large hermetically 
sealed unit package somewhat 
larger than the standard American 
boxcar was prepared recently for ex- 
port shipment. There are actually 
several sizes of rail cars of special 
design which make up mobile electric 
power generating stations that have 
each been sealed as shipping pack- 
ages. 

The cars are too large for the hold 
of most ocean-going vessels and must 
be shipped as deck load. It is there- 
fore necessary to protect the electri- 
eal generators, motors, transformers, 
switchgear and auxiliary apparatus 
as well as the steam turbines, pumps, 
gearing and auxiliary diesel engines 
from sea water and condensation of 
atmospheric humidity. This is ac- 
complished by sealing each car which 
contains the major electrical equip- 
ment, within a giant moisture-vapor 
barrier and dehydrating the internal 
moisture with a suitable desiccant. 


Humidity Protection 


It has long been recognized that 
electrical apparatus and _ exposed 
metal surfaces must be protected from 
salt atmosphere and excessive humid- 
ity. The importance of this problem 
has been emphasized by recent Ameri- 
can experience, particularly in the 
South Pacific, when vast quantities of 
such material have been transported 
and stored under adverse conditions. 
Much has been learned regarding the 
vulnerability of such equipment and 
the proper precautions to exercise for 
its protection. It has been learned 
that such equipment must not only 
be protected from direct contact with 
salt water, but that it must not “stew 
in its own juice’ produced by the 
condensation of atmospheric humid- 
ity, such as frequently occurs in con- 
ventional packages. 


By GRAHAM LEE MOSES 
Transportation & Generator Engineer, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


° ° ° 


The accumulation of condensed at- 
mospheric humidity has been found 
to produce severe corrosion and rust 
in metallic parts and to rapidly de- 
teriorate electrical insulation fre- 
quently promoting fungus growth. 
Furthermore, many types of finish 
which are normally satisfactory in 
ventilated places, where not continu- 
ously exposed to moisture-saturated 
air, deteriorate rapidly in a moisture 


End view of turbo generator. Car showing 
complicated pipe connections between cars 
which required covering and sealing. 


laden atmosphere. In _ packaging 
smaller electrical and metal parts for 
export shipment it has been found 
absolutely necessary to resort to 
elaborate forms of protection in many 
instances. These precautions include 
careful cleaning and slushing of 
metal surfaces together with enclos- 
ing in a completely sealed moisture 
vapor barrier and dehydration of the 
sealed package with desiccant. 


Power Trains 


The power trains are mobile cen- 
tral generating stations and contain 
the same general types of equipment 
as the conventional power station. 
Such equipment is well suited for 
operation under normal atmospheric 
conditions. However, it was recog- 
nized that the normal daily tempera- 
ture cycling of such cars shipped on 
deck would produce condensate within 
the car. This condensation of mois- 
ture would cause metallic corrosion, 
finish deterioration and _ insulation 
damage if continued over several 
months without operation or dry-out. 

The obvious purpose of such mo- 
bile power generating equipment is 
to produce power quickly upon arrival 
at its destination. Therefore, critical 
parts cannot be boxed and sealed 
separately (except in special in- 
stances) as the prime objective is to 
minimize the time required to set up 
and start producing power. To ac- 
complish this purpose the best solu- 
tion appeared to be to treat each car 
as a unit package and to seal it with 
suitable precautions with most of the 
apparatus assembled in place. 


Test of Sealed Car 


It was first necessary to demon- 
strate that such a program was feas- 
ible both from engineering and manu- 
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facturing angles. To determine this 
one of the cars was sealed and tested. 


The car selected was the service 
car which contained machine shop, 
laboratory, and crew quarters. The 
ear differed from the equipment cars 
in that it contained considerable quan- 
tities (several thousand pounds) of 
wood “dunnage” which contained 
moisture. Dehydration, therefore, 
had to provide for absorption of this 
moisture as well as of atmospheric 
humidity. 


1. Preparation of Car: All openings 
were covered with steel plates or 
flashed with waterproof cloth. Cracks 
and joints were caulked. The whole 
ear was then sprayed with a coat 
(1/16 in. minimum thickness) of non- 
breathing waterproof compound. 

Immediately before final sealing of 
the door, 1200 lb. of silica gel in 5 Ib. 
bags was distributed throughout the 
car. 


2. Exposure of Car During Test: In 
order to insure wide temperature 
cycling and exposure to high humid- 
ity the car was moved from indoors 
to outdoors several times and sprayed 
with a fire hose. The weather co- 
operated by providing temperatures 
as low as 16 deg. F., with a rainstorm 
during the first outdoor exposure and 
a 6-in. snowstorm during the last ex- 
posure. The details of the exposure 
are given in the following table: 


Elapsed Location 


Weather of 
Hours of Car Test Condition 


Moved Outdoors | Clear 
Outdoors 4 hr. rain 
Moved Indoors 
Moved Outdoors 


Outdoors 
Outdoors 


Sprayed with fire hose 
for 2 hr. 
During the subsequent 
riod 6 in. of snow fell 
en opened the car was 
covered with snow 


Turbo generator car for 5000 KW Power Train sealed ready for shipment contains steam 
turbine, main generator, transformers, switchgear and other important mechanical and elec. 
trical auxiliaries. 


3. Test Results: The temperature 
and relative humidity conditions in- 
side and outside the car were recorded 
on separate recording hythergraphs 
throughout the test. 

At the start of the test the condi- 
tions were: 


Inside Car Outside Car 


Temperatures... 
Relative humidity... 


60 deg. F. | 60 deg. F. 
30% 36% 


The relative humidity decreased 
rapidly inside the car from 30 per 
cent at start to 20 per cent in 4 hours 
and 16 per cent at the end of 28 
hours. : 


The extremes observed were: 


| Inside Car | Outside Car* 


Highest temperature... . 59 deg. F. 74 deg. F. 
Lowest temperature. . 
Highest rel. humidity. . 


Lowest rel. humidity. . 


Caulking joints and openings at end of turbo generator car in preparation for sealing the 
car with a moisture vapor barrier. 
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Analysis of the silica gel moisture 
content indicated that equilibrium had 
been reached at 16 per cent r.h. 


4. Observations: (a) A satisfactory 
seal was obtained on this car with a 
considerable spread in atmospheric 
temperature cycling (16 deg. to 174 
deg. F.). 

(b) The desiccant within the car 
quickly reduced the inside humidity 
to a safe value (below 20 per cent) 
and maintained this low value with- 
out outside high humidity conditions 
affecting internal humidity. 

(c) Thermal insulation greatly re- 
duced the effect of external tempera- 
ture variations on temperature with- 
in the car (87 deg. to 59 deg. F.), 
which will minimize changes in inter- 
nal pressure which might tend to pro- 
duce breathing. 

(d) Temperature cycling of the car 
air did not produce observable changes 
in the relative humidity of the car 
air. 


Materials Used 


The non-breathing water-proof ma- 
terial used for sealing the cars is a 
specially designed compound having 
a petroleum asphalt base with the 
addition of a considerable percentage 
of Gilsonite asphalt and an inorganic 
filler (mica dust). It is used as a 
solution and is applied by specialized 
spray equipment. It dries slowly by 
solvent evaporation but retains its 
plastic moisture vapor seal character- 
istics over a wide range of tempera- 
tures: (minus 50 deg. C. to plus 50 
deg. C.). 

Silica Gel (a prepared form of sili- 
con dioxide) was used because it is 
the most inert of the desiccants. When 
activitated by dehydration it absorbs 
up to 35 per cent of its own weight to 
maintain a relative humidity of 70 
per cent. The action of silica gel in 
absorbing vapors is purely physical 
and there is no change in the size or 
shape of the particles as occurs when 
chemical absorption takes place. Even 
when saturated, the particles of silica 
gel feel and appear perfectly dry. It 
does not give up its moisture except 


(Continued on page 110) 
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* To export capital, we must be prepared to 

do so on a long-term basis; it can be returned 

fo us only in the shape of goods and services 
rendered by those who borrow. 


— Robert Gaylord, President 


Ingersoll Milling Machine Co. and, 
former head, National Assn. of Mfrs. 


Discloses 
wkish Trade Changes 


foreign Economic Administration 
advised exporters that trade with 
ukey through commercial channels 
most items need no longer be sub- 
ited to the British-American Co- 
jinating Committee in Turkey for 
wommendation. 

A Turkish purchasing mission is 
win this country prepared to place 
ders for $15 million worth of ur- 
mtly needed spare parts and re- 
iwements for industrial and mining 
nipment. 


ommerce Bureau 


Trade 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
pmmerce, Department of Commerce 
the United States, has announced 
it arrangements have been made 
supplying services of the depart- 
it’s 26 field officers to business men 
iring transportation aboard planes 
the Army Air Transport Command 
the Naval Air Transport Service, 
‘in War Shipping Administration 


pS. 
Applications for such trips will be 
hepted at the Commerce field office 
i processed for the applicant. 


Liberalized Reciprocal Trade Act, . 
Foreign Exchange Commission Urged 


Trade Records Broken 


Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, has announced that the value of 
United States export trade broke all records 
during 1944 and that the value of the 
United States import trade reached a 15- 
year high. 

The Bureau also released for first time in- 
formation on physical volume of these 
record-breaking import and export totals 
showing that shipping weight of exports in 
1944 reached a total of 185 billion Ib., an 
increase of 12 billion lb. over the already 
very high year of 1943. 

United States imports in 1944 had a total 
shipping weight of I19 billion Ib., a sub- 
stantial increase from 1943's 100 billion Ib. 


Defer Lighting Exposition 


Postponement of International Light- 
ing Exposition scheduled for Chicago 
Apr. 19-23 until next year has been 
announced by chairman, Industrial 
and Commercial Lighting Equipment, 
National Electrical Mfrs. Assn. 


hamber of Coitiininen Adopts Measure 
Calling for ‘Greatly Expanded Economy’ 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
lied States report recently issued 
its foreign commerce department 
iadopted by the board of directors 
8 for a “greatly expanded econ- 
y,’ through assurance of a maxi- 
m level of employment in the 
lied States via reduction, or elimi- 
ae of excessive foreign trade 
trols, 

‘To provide a high level of employ- 
tin the United States (say 55,- 
00 persons) and to carry the in- 
used public debt, the United States 
ures a greatly expanded econ- 
, the report states. “It appears 
possible to consume at home all the 
Muction necessary to provide and 
lain the desired employment. 

Nor can the necessary exportation 
goods be absorbed by an impover- 
“world, the trade of which is held 
t by excessive trade and currency 
mers and restrictions; or absorbed 
4world unable either to pay in 
“Ms or foreign exchange for the 
tthandise that we have to sell, or 
ible to repay eventually our ex- 
ed capital. 


“The Atlantic Charter, the lend- 
lease policy and the reciprocal trade 
agreements act are all based on the 
principle of liberal world trade rela- 
tions in peace, to the end that inter- 
national commerce be freed from ex- 
cessive and ureasonable tariffs, pref- 
erences, quotas, exchange controls, 
monopolies and_ subsidies. These 
should be reduced or eliminated. The 
widespread endorsement of these 
principles in the world at large re- 
mains to be implemented. 

“The tendency of some nations to 
perpetuate wartime exchange controls 
in the form of currency areas em- 
bracing many countries which would 
trade preferentially with each other 
to the disadvantage of those outside 
the area is a menace to the establish- 
ment of fair and nondiscriminatory 
trade relations necessary for healthy 
trade growth. Should the world slip 
back to trade of prewar dimensions, 
there will be too little commerce for 
either prosperity or enduring peace. 

“We recommend that the United 
States adhere strictly to the above 
principles. 


Establishment of a foreign commis- 
sion and prompt extension and lib- 
eralization of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act was advocated in a 
talk at Los Angeles, Cal., by Harry S. 
Radcliffe, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Council of American Importers, 


ne. 

Mr. Radcliffe declared that those 
two factors must be included in any 
program for the consideration of 
postwar foreign trade problems. 

“A congressional resolution calling 
for the establishment of such a com- 
mission failed during the 78th Con- 
gress,” Mr. Radcliffe told members of 
the Southern California World Trade 
Institute, “and it is right that it 
should be resubmitted for prompt at- 
tention of the new Congress. 

“All foreign traders should vigor- 
ously support the extension and lib- 
eralization of the trade agreements 
act which will expire on June 12, 
1945.” 

Mr. Radcliffe also urged those en- 
gaged in foreign trade to lend their 
efforts to see that this country obtains 
a well-trained corps of commercial 
representatives in foreign countries 
charged with assisting exporters to 
develop foreign markets and securing 
ee products for American mar- 
<ets. 

In emphasizing the need for close 
cooperation among foreign traders as 
a means of eliminating problems dur- 
ing the postwar era, Mr. Radcliffe 
said: 

“Foreign traders, in cooperation 
with banks and air lines, can antici- 
pate some of the problems of air 
transportation, including the question 
of appropriate documents and forms 
that will facilitate exports and im- 
ports by air.” 

Mr. Radcliffe said the general pub- 
lic is beginning to realize that foreign 
trade is an important factor in the 
postwar objective of the United 
States for maintaining the high level 
of production required to assure do- 
mestic prosperity and full employ- 
ment, 

“Producers and consumers of the 
United States will never willingly go 
back to prewar levels of domestic pro- 
ductive activity,” he said. “Aside 
from the advantages of a steadily 
rising standard of living, we realize 
that increased trade and economic ac- 
tivity at home and throughout the 
world offer the best foundation for a 
permanent peace.” 

Mr. Radcliffe pointed out that it 
has been estimated that American 
postwar exports should be somewhere 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Outlook for Foreign Trade Zones 


Is Reported As Favorable 


Broader knowledge of the functions and advantages of the foreign 

trade zone has prompted an increased number of national, regional 

and local trade and civic associations to urge ports to provide simi- 

lar facilities for expanding world trade, Foreign Trade Zones Board 
states in annual report to Congress. 


FFICIALS of major American 

ports who share the responsibil- 
ity for developing our foreign trade 
“should not underestimate the poten- 
tialities of the foreign trade zones 
for attracting and holding trans-ship- 
ment and re-export trade,” the For- 
eign Trade Zones Board states in its 
annual report to Congress, for the fis- 
eal year ended June 30, 1944, which 
was released for distribution last 
month. 

“Although showing brief promise at 
the conclusion of World War I,” the 
report says, “it can be stated with as- 
surance that the United States has 
not enjoyed trans-shipment, re-export 
and consignment business mainly for 
the reason that we have failed to pro- 
vide adequate facilities for servicing 
this class of trade. Excessive port ex- 
penses resulting from multiple cargo 
handlings and transfers along with 
-costly formalities stifled the develop- 
ment of this lucrative traffic. 


Advantages Cited 


“Shipside storage and more exten- 
sive use of mechanical equipment in- 
¢luding pallets for the handling and 
~warehousing of large units of pack- 
aged merchandise will reflect consid- 
-erable reductions in terminal costs of 
‘eargo intended for re-export and 
-trans-shipment. 

“While the foregoing facilities 
‘should be regarded as standard equip- 
‘ment at all deep water terminals, the 
foreign trade zone has the added ad- 
vantage,” the report holds, “of reduc- 
‘ing the cost of surveillance. The pro- 
visions in the Act for the stabiliza- 
tion of charges are an added protec- 
‘tion for shippers who intend to utilize 
a zone’s facilities for extended peri- 
ods. Improved banking facilities and 
a better knowledge of world trade on 
the part of our merchants and trad- 
‘ers also augur for future success in 
this field,” the report states. 

“Broader knowledge of the func- 
‘tions and advantages of the foreign 
trade zone. gleaned from actual re- 
sults at the New York Zone, has 
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prompted an increased number of na- 
tional, regional and local trade and 
civic associations to urge other ports 
to provide similar facilities for ex- 
panding world trade. 


Urged by Various Groups 


“Early in 1944 the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce restated its 
long standing approval of the foreign 
trade zone principle and urged the 
local harbor commission to proceed 
with the establishment of a foreign 
trade zone at San Francisco as soon 
as a suitable site is selected. 

“The International Business Con- 
ference at Rye, N. Y., in November, 
1944, recommended that additional 
foreign trade zone facilities be pro- 
vided in important world ports, and 
the Mississippi Valley Assn., at its 
1944 annual meeting, by resolution 
urged modernization of our ports and 
recommended the creation of addi- 
tional foreign trade zones. 

“For the fifth consecutive year, the 
final declaration of the National For- 
eign Trade Convention approved the 
New York Foreign Trade Zone opera- 


tion and recommended that other sg 
ports provide similar facilities, 
“The Pacific Coast Assn. of } 
Authorities and the American As 
of Port Authorities at their respecti 
meetings, last year, adopted resol 
tions endorsing the principle of f 
eign trade zones. The resolution 
the Pacific Coast Assn. also uy A 
that Congress amend the Forgl + 
Trade Zones Act to permit manual tra 
turing and exhibiting. ter 
“The Seattle Chamber of Commem 
is cooperating with the Washing lee 
State World Commerce Commission 
studying the possible advantgg 1 
which might accrue to the Paci plie 
Northwest by the establishment off aid 
foreign trade zone on Puget Sound op 
“The Foreign Trade Assn. of Soul stat 
ern California, after a detailed dep 
tigation, recently recommended to! 
local harbor commission that a f 
eign trade zone be established in{ 
Los Angeles harbor area. T 
“At its last session, the Virgigll base 
State Legislature approved a | 
which would authorize public corpo 
tion to apply for permission to es 
lish and operate foreign trade 
in the Hampton Roads area. This 
islation was sponsored by the Ham 
ton Roads Maritime Exchange.” 
The report was signed by Jesse 
Jones, Secretary of Commerce; Het 
Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of 
Treasury, and Henry L. Stimson, § 
retary of War, who, by virtue of th 
respective positions, constitute 
Foreign Trade Zones Board. Thom 
E. Lyons is executive secretary. 


U.S.-Canadian Regional Cooperatives 


Did Volume of $151,000,000 in ¢ 


United States and Canadian re- 
gional cooperatives affiliated with Na- 
tional Co-operatives, Inc., did a whole- 
sale business of $151,205,317 in 1944, 
a gain of $26,805,933 over the 1943 
total the Co-operative League of the 
U.S.A. reports. 

The regional consumer and pur- 
chasing associations serve 3248 local 
retail co-operatives with 1,166,650 
farm and city patron-members. 

The league said purchases by the 


regional co-operative associations 
increased more than threefold it 
last six years. In 1939 the whole 
business amounted to $48,338,000 


“These statistics do not givea% 
plete picture of the business t 
acted by the consumer and pur 
ing co-operatives,” said a league st 
ment. “These are wholesales voll 
The business of local retail co- 
tives affiliated with these regid 
will run considerably higher.” 
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NEW course and a new visuai aid 

have recently been added to the 
training program of the Quartermas- 
ter Depot Supply School Army Ser- 
vice Forces Training Center, Camp 
lee, Va. 

The new course is “Storage of Sup- 
plies in the Tropics.” The new visual 
aid is a sand table in Building T-965, 
om which a base depot, a regulating 
station and an Army Quartermaster 
depot are set up in miniature. 


Tropical Storage 


The course in tropical storage is 
based largely on information received 


tions 
ld in 
whole 


38,000. 


ve ad 


ietting up a Quartermaster depot in the field. 


New Training Course 
In Tropical Storage 


concerning actual experiences of 
Quartermasters who have served in 
the South and Southwest Pacific. In- 
cluded in the instruction are confer- 
ences on the types of storehouses and 


dunnage, the material placed under 


supplies to keep them from coming 
into contact with the ground or floor, 
the proper methods of piling for hot 
and humid weather, and the preferred 
type of containers used in the climate. 


Sand Table 


The sand table in Building T-965 is 
used in connection with a course in 
field and supply operations. By its 


Correct methods of Army supply storage and transportation are now illustrated by the use 
"a newly-constructed sand table in a classroom of the Quartermaster Depot Supply School 

ttCamp Lee's Army Service Forces Training Center. Above, Tech. Sgt. Franklin A. Schmidt, 
Milwaukee, Wis., an instructor at the school, is shown explaining the procedures used in 
U.S. Army News Photo 


use, the instructor may impress upon 
students exactly what is meant by the 
flow of supplies, maneuvering room, 
traffic control, the principles involved 
in considering selection of sites, and 
many other things that must be con- 
sidered in establishing a depot in a 
theater of operations. 


The table is used as a training aid 
to impress upon the Dépot Supply 
trainee the many problems arising in 
the maintenance and supply of an 
Army in the field. Plans for the table 
were prepared by Capt. P. J. Sim- 
iriglio, instructor in the school, and 
the table was constructed by Cpl. 
Loren H. Sparks, one of the students. 


Three Sections 


The sand table is divided into three 
sections. To the left is a replica of a 
QM base depot at a port. It shows 
warehouses, tracking and switching 
facilities in conjunction with efficient 
transportation nets. In the center is 
the layout of a regulating station, a 
traffic control agency, which is used to 
inform students of the importance of 
switching and trackage facilities re- 
quired at such an installation. 


Traffic Control 


Principles of traffic control are 
taught, since storage at such a site 
is largely non-existent. A station of 
this type is usually set up in the ad- 
vanced section of the communications 
zone. At the right is the site of the 
location of an Army QM depot, an in- 
stallation established in the rear of 
the combat zone, part of a field Army. 
Open storage is often necessary at an 
installation of this type. 


In addition the commissary account- 
ing course has been completely re- 
vised, following procedures outlined in 
the new technical manual 10-215, 
“Sales Commissary Operation.” A 
practical exercise on the sales officer’s 
monthly account is given in connec- 
tion with the discussions. 
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‘How to Figure the Stress 


Wooden Beams 


HAvYE you ever broken a piece of 
wood with an axe in the manner 
as indicated in the accompanying 
sketch? And have you ever noticed 
that the piece of wood will often 
break as shown—by shearing along 
the so-called neutral axis? The split 
or shear is always in the middle, and 
you will find that such shearing oc- 
curs only when the piece of wood or 
“beam” is short. When the beam is 
long it will break through without 
shearing. 

It is therefore obvious that the 
shearing strength of a wooden beam 


By W. F. Schaphorst 


New Bridge Ramp 


Screw type showing bridge ramp raised and ready to be positioned into gap between box 
car and loading platform. 


Because of the use of heavier equip- 
ment for loading and unloading cars, 
it is necessary to have a well con- 
structed bridge ramp to span the gap 
between car and platform. 

This plate should be of solid con- 
struction, preferably crowned, and 
with lift handles so that the fork 
truck can lift the plate and carry it 
from one position to another. — 

Such a plate has been designed and 
is now being built in quantity by the 
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Elizabeth Iron Works, Green Lane, 
Elizabeth B, N. J. 

The ramps are built in type 20-34 
with screw adjustment, and type 6-34, 
which embody all the standard fea- 
tures, including a pin self-leveling 
adjustable locking device. This is said 
to allow for wide variance in gap be- 
tween car floor and platform, as well 
as difference in elevation, and elim- 
inates the necessity of nailing and 
spiking to the car floor. 


along the horizontal axis, is impor. 
tant. In fact, it is this shearing 
strength that more or less determines 
the safe strength of a wooden beam 
rather than the tensile or compressive 
strength of the fibres. It is strong 
in compression directly against the 
grain. It is strong in shear “against” 
the grain (which some call “across” 
the grain). And it is amazingly 
strong in tension when the pull is 
lengthwise “with” the grain. 

In steel beams this shearing 
strength is seldom of importance be- 
cause in steel there is no grain such 
as exists in wood. For example, if a 
steel beam is loaded to destruction by 
being struck by a hammer in the mid- 
point in the manner as portrayed in 
this sketch, it would not fail by shear- 
ing. It wouldn’t even break. It would 
simply bend. 

If the above is not perfectly clear 
the writer suggests that you make 
some tests by breaking some pieces 
of wood or “beams” in various ways. 
It will soon be understood that this 
shearing stress exists, and you will 
also understand why that shearing 
stress exists. 

Without entering into the theory of 
wooden beams, and feeling that the 
above makes it clear why shear is so 
often mentioned, the writer will say 
that, for wooden beams, the Ameri- 
ean Railway Engineering Assn. has 
chosen the following rule as accep- 
table for determining the maximum 
safe load for such beams: 

Multiply the area of the section of 
the beam in square inches by the safe 
unit stress for longitudinal shear, and 
multiply that product by 1.33. The 
result is the safe maximum load in 
pounds, distributed uniformly. 

The safe unit stresses recommended 
by the above mentioned engineering 
association for longitudinal shear are 
as follows for commonly used woods: 


Ib. per 
Type sq. In. 
Weatern hemlock 10 


Using the above rule and the above 
safe unit shearing stresses, the reader 
can now work out a problem for maxi 
mum load determinations. For exam- 
ple, take a Douglas fir beam, 2 i 
deep and 10 in. wide. We have 2 x10 
x 110 x 1.33 which gives us 2930 bb. 
as the maximum load. 

As for limiting span, “bending m0 

(Continued on page 49) 
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The new Philco “Thirty”, 
with 30% longer life, is iden- 
tified by its distinctive red top. 


Consistently through the years, users of PHILCO Storage Batteries — both 
motive power and stationary types—have been first to get the major develop- 
ments contributing to high capacity, greater efficiency, longer life, lower 
cost. Newest Philco first in industrial storage battery engineering is the new 
Philco “Thirty” with 30% longer life—now available in certain types and 
limited quantities for electric industrial trucks. Catalogs of this and other 
modern Philco Batteries for your special needs will gladly be sent on request. 


Philco Corporation, Storage Battery Division, Trenton 7, New Jersey 
For 50 years a leader in Industrial Storage Battery Development 


“ypical Phi 
Truck Bartery Steel Trey 
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Safeguarding Property 
Against the Criminal 


Crime waves follow wars. In the 10 years following World War I, 


bank robberies increased 300 per cent and burglaries almost an 


equal amount. The increase in crime, as g result of the present war, 


has already begun. Thirty per cent more burglaries were reported 


on mercantile alarms in 1944 than in 1943. 


By H. B. MICHAEL 


Burglary Protection Engineer 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


Chicago, Ill. 


ODAY, in a world aflame, the 

stage is being set for a crime 
wave of substantial proportions. Many 
authorities agree that crimes against 
property run in cycles, and if history 
repeats itself, burglaries, robberies, 
and thefts will increase for at least a 
decade. In the 10 years following 
World War 1, for example, bank rob- 
beries increased 300 per cent and 
burglaries almost an equal percent- 
age. The increase in crime has al- 
ready begun. Thirty per cent more 
burglaries were reported on mercan- 
tile alarms in 1944 than in 1943. Let 
us consider just a few of the reasons 
why. 

First, the profit motive. There are 
now 25 billions of dollars in circula- 
tion, 80 billions in savings, 160 bil- 
lions in chattels, jewelry, etc., cer- 
tainly a real attraction to thieves of 
all classes. Secondly, the national in- 
come has doubled and values have 
increased. When appreciable ¢hanges 
occur in incomes and prices, either up 
or down, crimes usually increase. 
Thirdly, war touches deeply the lives 
of many peoples and causes profound 
social readjustments. And finally, we 


_ AUTHOR'S NOTE: Statistics on crime were 


compiled from recent reports of the U. S. 
Department of Justice and confidential files. 
Estimates on wealth were obtained from 
the American Bankers Assn. and on number 
of exposures from the U. S. Department of 

Commerce as of 1936. 
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must not overlook the widening tide 
of racketeering and disrespect for 
law. 


Purpose of Protection 
There are three basic reasons for 


crime prevention measures. Briefly 
. Stated these are: 
(1) To save human life. (2) To 


prevent property loss. 
costs and taxes. 
Crime prevention, as we shall see, 


requires protective appliances. We . 


cannot afford to tempt youth by ex- 
posing valuables within his easy 
grasp, nor can society afford to spend 
billions annually for courts and pris- 
ons to support the professional crim- 
inal when his trade can be made 
unprofitable. 

Reliable crime reports show that, 


Protective Installations Classified By Certificate 


TEAR GAS: Tear gas issuing from c safe a 


(3) To reduce - 


few seconds after the lock is punched dur 
ing tests for effectiveness. 


nationwide, there is a theft every 40 
seconds, a burglary every two min- 
utes and a robbery every 12 minutes 
every hour of every day. More than 
one million crimes annually or an 
average of two committed by each of 
the estimated 500,000 criminals at 
large. 

Many commercial properties have 
inadequate protection or none at all. 
Our 2% million business premises are 
closed and unguarded 70 per cent of 
the time. Even though municipal and 
state police science has improved 
greatly, these public servants devote 
much of their time to traffic problems. 
They cannot act as private watchmen. 
If our police forces were increased 
ten-fold, they could not guard these 
properties all of the time. Criminals 
attack where protection is lacking, 
where apprehension is unlikely and 
theft profitable. 

A natural mistake is to think “It 
can’t happen here, or, if it does, in 
surance will replace the loss.’ Often, 
however, loss of irreplaceable stocks, 


Available Degrees of 
Type Grades Protection 
co 
lar alarm (bank vault and safe)................. 
Central station mercantile burgiar alarm... AorB No. 1, 2, 244, 3 
Local mercantile burglar alarm.................................. AorB No. 2, 214, 
FOR ROBBERY PROTECTION: 
{ Medium power } Complete robbery 
Tear gas for interior robbery —" as Compl 
Hold-up alarm system One Manual or semi-automatlt 
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qments, merchandise or even cus- 
yer confidence can prove fatal to a 
.iness enterprise. Insurance indem- 
ies against loss, but does not pre- 
nt crime. Then too, as increasing 
nbers of properties install adequate 
guards, the hazard increases for 
xe left unguarded. If conditions 
tough in one locality, the thief 
es on to more fertile fields. 


jomatic Protection 


Syace does not permit a detailed 
ont of all of the acceptable forms 
protective systems now available. 
proved” systems are required to 
e expert installation and mainte- 
we. They may be identified by a 
ally numbered, classification cer- 
ate issued to a specified location. 
certificate is issued for periods 
to five years depending upon the 
ms of the service contract. Classi- 
ntions for these systems are enu- 
mated in the table herewith. 
here are, in addition, many physi- 
retardant devices identifiable by 
erwriters’ Laboratories inspection 
tifest or label applied at the fac- 
. Included in this category are 
«king devices which function when 
wmbination lock is punched or 
by burglars; delayed-action 
elocks to impede armed robbery 
safes and vaults; and, finally, sev- 
types of burglary resisting safes 
ith are classified as to their resis- 
to tools, torch, high explosives 
il three, depending on their per- 
mance in test. For these devices, 
inenance under contract is not re- 
ied as a condition for classification. 
iusly, jeweled time locks, like 
misite wrist watches, should have 
rodie inspection. 
The first question confronting a 


TEST OF TORCH-RESISTING SAFE: Sledges and drills are followed by the oxy-acetylene 
cutting torch in testing a concrete encased torch-resisting safe. 


business man is “How much protec- 
tion do I need?” The answer depends 
on the commodity, the location, and 
immunity desired. For financial insti- 


tutions, the risk is great and existing . 


concrete and steel vaults or safes may 
not be sufficient. Safe deposit com- 
panies and other custodians of public 
or private funds have found that 
alarm protection is very necessary. 
For mercantile properties generally, 
iron bars, locked doors and lath and 
plaster walls are certainly inadequate. 
Here, as with stocks of narcotics and 


ELRESISTING GLASS: Bullet-resisting glass for use in cashier's cages and armored 
is shot from. close range with high-powered weapons and proof-tested ammunition. 
Medium, high-power and rifle-resistant glass is tested in this manner. 


rare drugs, supplementary protection 
against burglary is essential. 

For signaling unlawful entry, the 
burglar alarm has been widely adopted 
because it is automatic. Mercantile 
burglar alarms of either the local 
gong or central station type provide a 
wide range of established degrees of 
protection. Briefly, mercantile alarms 
are classified as No. 3 if protection 
covers accessible openings only, No. 
2% or 2 for intermediate extent, and 
No. 1 for complete coverage, as on a 
stockroom. Vault alarms, however, 
are classified as complete or partial 
in extent. 

These varying degrees of extent are 
usually accorded recognition in pro- 
portion to their demonstrated value 
based on extensive or average experi- 
ence. The experience is not neces- 
sarily the same for mercantile as for 
bank properties, nor for local gong as 
compared to central station alarms. 

Protection against armed robbery 
requires careful planning to outwit 
the ingenious armed robber who takes 
advantage of elements of speed and 
surprise. Banking institutions have 
been compelled to protect life and 
property against this hazard by 
installation of bullet-resisting enclo- 
sures, tear gas, alarms or delayed- 
action time locks. Commercial insti- 
tutions may find it necessary to follow 
suit in the next upsurge in crime. 

To combat hi-jacking of cargo ve- 
hicles and robbery of messengers, 
special alarm devices have been effec- 
tive if properly installed and main- 
tained. 

For more detailed descriptions of 
extent and types of systems available, 
the reader is referred to the List of 


(Continued on page 112) 
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Quartermaster Depots Now Handling ver 
1,250,000 Tons of Supplies Monthly Pulpwood 


of a monthly average of 
almost 1,250,000 tons of Quarter- 
master supplies handled 7 Quarter- 
master and Army Service Forces De- 
pots during November and December 


of 1944 in comparison with an aver-- 


age of approximately 900,000 tons for 
the same months in 1943, illustrate 
the rapidly changing scene both in 
the European theater and in the Pa- 
cific, the War Department said last 
month, 


In spite of 10 per cent less storage 
personnel than a year ago, and no 
increase in storage space, the greatly 
increased tonnage has been handled 
through many innovations devised by 
the Storage and Distribution Division, 
Office The Quartermaster General, 
to ineréase the efficiency of storage 
and handling, among which are new 
methods of space utilization, palletiz- 
ing, unitizing loads, and many innova- 
tions in general warehouse practice. 


Increased Demand 


With every indication that the 
demand for the year ahead would in- 
crease in like proportions, Brig. Gen. 
A. M. Owens, chief, Storage and Dis- 
tribution Division, told a recent con- 
ference of the officers and chief 
storage consultants from every Quar- 
termaster Depot and Quartermaster 
Section of the Army Service Forces 
in the country that even greater ef- 
fort and ingenuity must be applied 
by Depot heads and personnel to be 
able to handle the anticipated load. 


The conference brought together 80 
of the foremost military and civilian 
storage authorities in the country for 
a three-day meeting at Camp Lee. 
Va., during which Gen. Owens pointed 
out that, previous to 1944, the greater 
percentage of troops were stationed 
within the continental United States, 
and the volume of supplies for the 
Zone of the Interior and the overseas 
theaters was fairly evenly divided. 


5,000,000 Troops 


At present, with 5,000,000 troops 
overseas, considerably more than 
double the subsistence must be ship- 
ped to feed a man overseas compared 
with that needed for a soldier in the 
Zone of the Interior where approxi- 
mately half of the ration is made up 
of perishable foods purchased locally 
and never handled by a Quartermas- 
ter Depot. Correspondingly, the man 
on the fighting front wears out cloth- 
ing and equipment at least twice as 
rapidly as he does in the United 
States. 


1,000 Camps 

Methods of handling the anticipated 
further increased demands on exist- 
ing warehouse facilities were dis- 
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to more than 1000 camps, posts, x 


The War Production Board |, 

stated that domestic pulpwood » 

cussed by Lt. Col. E. H. Ward, chief, duction must reach 16,000,000 coy 
Warehouse Managing Section, Office this year to meet increased demanigics ¢ 
of The Quartermaster General, who Domestic production in 1944 toty 
emphasized the advantage of stand- 14,819,900 cords, an increase of 13) 
ardized procedures in the Quarter- cent over 1943 and 2 per cent aby 
master Depots which are siphoning 1942. Imports in 1944 totaled 1,649.9 
ever-increasing tons of merchandise cords, according to official figur 


Fork Trucks Reduce Handling Costs 
35 Per Cent Says Trucking Officia 


A 100 per cent increase in freight “Today we are convinced { 
handled at the company’s main depot freight is handled across our pl 
is due to the installation of four Clark forms at the lowest cost per ton gM 
Fork Trucks, according to Harry F. this area. These machines have bes 


Chaddick, president, American Trans- a tremendous help during the ma 
portation Co. power crisis, because of their abilij 
“More than a million pounds of to-move big tonnages with only a fe ‘ 
material every day are handled by men. If it were not for these fo 
these four machines,” said Mr. Chad- trucks, there can be no doubt that Ne 
dick. “When we installed them we manpower problem would have maim. * 


were astonished to find, after a 30-day it impossible for us to maintain— 
trial, that we had cut our handling alone increase—the tonnage 
cost by 35 per cent. handle daily.’ 


Clark fork truck 

moving a_ load 

of cartons from 

sorting platform 
to truck. 


IN ONE FAST 
easy operatic 
the Clark fo 
truck carries ™ 
load from 
loading platfe 
right into 

truck. 
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lo Figure Stress 
d. Wooden Beams 


(Continued from page 44) 


nent” enters here and gives us the 
{lowing rule which was derived from 
m authoritative text book on Mechan- 
of Material: 

“Multiply the allowable compressive 


fire stress of the beam in pounds 
yr square inch by the width of the 


am in inches. Multiply that by the _ 


quare of the depth of the beam in 
qehes. Then divide by 9 times the 
uniformly distributed load in 
punds. The result is the limiting 
jngth of the span in feet.” 


The safe compressive fibre stresses 
yarallel to the grain as recommended 
iy the American Railway Engineering 
Assn. are as follows: 


Type 


White oak 
longleaf pine 
“shortleaf pine 
White pine 
(Douglas fir 
Western hemlock ... 


Douglas fir beam above, 2 in. deep by 
) in. wide which we found can be 
laded with a maximum load of 2930 
, uniformly distributed: 1200 x 10 
12x 2 = 48,000; 9 x 2930 — 26,370; 
8,000 divided by 26,370 = 1.82 ft. 


That is a very short beam, isn’t it? 
ty is it so short? Answer: because 
me depth is only 2 in. Beams are 
mom laid that way or used that 
my. Wooden beams are usually 
maced with the larger dimension in 
me vertical position, so let us turn 
ais Douglas fir beam through 90 deg. 
that the depth will be 10 in. and 
mewidth 2 in. What do we get as the 
Miting span now? 1200 x 2 x 10 x 
# = 240,000. Dividing 240,000 by 
me10 we get 9.1 ft. In other words, 
mien placed edgewise the beam can 

ae times as long as when placed 
mtwise. 


The above rule takes it for granted 
bthe beams are properly braced 
minst lateral deflection. 

And finally, a good thing to know is 
iss When the entire load is concen- 
ted in the center of the beam (that 
when the load is not uniformly dis- 
Mbuted), the safe loads are equal to 
t half of the values given by the 


) © @i Thus the safe load for the beam 2 
m deep and 10 in. wide, made of 
Poglas fir, would be 1465 lb. with 

E FASI@ie entire load concentrated in the 

perctionmmiddie, Likewise, when turned on 

ark ge the safe load would still be 

srries 

om 

pla 

Pre-fabricated Products 

: At present engaged in making pre- 
tbricated crates for war shipping is 

Bend Fabricating Co., which is 


filiated with the Raymond Lumber 
. The latter plans manufacture of 
implete prefabricated building units 
Mer the war. (Haskell) 
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UNSKILLED LABOR ADDS NOTHING 
TO A PRODUCT EXCEPT COST 


BY 


Human power just doesn’t 
feach that high. Stacking materials with... 


CLARK fork trucks 


inside factories or im the yards, utilizes space more 


efficiently, sayes manpower, does a better, cleaner, 


CLARK TRUCTRACTOR 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, U.S.A 


Bmore economical job. 


oducts of CLARK e TRANSMISSIONS e ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 
AXLES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES e AXLE HOUSINGS e BiIND RIVETS} 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND TRACTORS e HIGH-SPEED DRILLS AND REAMERS 


METAL SPOKE WHEELS e GEARS AND FORGINGS e RAILWAY TRUCKS 
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Let's Have Highway Equipment 
For Better Materials Handling! 


If truck manufacturers would develop standards in aecordance with 


the requirements of various industries definite progress could be 
made in the standardization of trucks so that uniform handling 
methods could be used in industrial plants which would reduce the 
cost and time materially for the loading and unloading of shipments. 


By MATTHEW W. POTTS 
Materials Handling Editor 


HERE is no doubt that one of the 

basic requirements of postwar 
highway equipment will be the ability 
to load and unload the equipment 
quickly and with the least amount of 
manpower possible. In order to ac- 
complish the mechanization of truck- 
loading and unloading, it will be neces- 
sary for truck manufacturers, truck- 
ing associations, operators, and vari- 
ous plants and terminals being served, 
to get together and develop some 
overall standards as to the proper 
height of the truck floor so that it 
will conform with truck loading and 
unloading platforms. 

If the truck mechanism, the large 
diameter tires for capacity loading, 
etc., require a definite height of the 
truck platform, then that truck plat- 
form should be standard for trucks, 
trailers, semi-trailers, etc., and not 
vary more than 2 in. or 3 in. in over- 
all height for this class throughout 
the entire truck equipment field. 


Standards Should Be Set 


The standards should be developed 
and architects and engineers should 
be advised of this standard height so 
that all new platform construction ean 
be made to conform to this height to 
keep the floor and the platform at one 
level if possible. In this way, new 
platforms can be properly constructed 
to fit the postwar truck platform 
height, and revisions can also be made 
in existing platforms in order to make 
loading heights uniform. 

This is a basic requirement, even if 
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the trucks are loaded by just simple 
two-wheel hand trucks. It is even 
more essential if hand lift trucks and 
skids or hand lift trucks and pallets 
are being used. 


Bridge Plates 
The use of bridge plates between 


‘platforms and truck bodies can assist 


in overcoming a difference in eleva- 
tion of 2 in. either above or below 
the platform level, but any greater 
distance than this makes too sharp 


A NEW IDEA in truck-trailer design that will appeal to haulers who depend mainly on live 
stock transportation is this conversion of a standard Fruehauf trailer into a combin 

freight van and livestock hauling unit. Slidin 
a few minutes. This means that livestock ca 
without exposing it to wind, snow or rain. When the trailer is loaded with merchandise 


household furniture the side windows are 


9 pore! ventilators can be opened or closed it 
n 


an angle for even hand equipment to 
negotiate satisfactorily without add. 
tional assistance in getting on and 
off a truck. 


Truck Widths 


A second basic requirement should 
be the standardization of truck widths, 
In some states, the maximum over-all 
width of the truck is limited to 8 ft, 
while in other states this over-all 
width can be increased. It is difficult 
to say whether or not the width 
should be increased beyond 8 ft. in the 
congested eastern districts where this 
over-all limit now prevails. 

However, if there is going to bea 
limitation, then it should be standard 
ized. The 8 ft. limit has some dis 
advantages, and will have even mor 
disadvantages if there is considerable 
movement of palletized unit loads on 
the present Army and Navy standard 
pallets which are 48 in. sq. It wil 
be seen that two of these placed side 
by side immediately takes up the $ 
ft. limit without allowing for side 
panels, stake pockets, or rub rail. 
If the 8 ft. limit is not going to bk 
changed, then steps should be taken 


kept cool in summer and warm in wintt 


d, as shown here, and it becomes an 


purpose van. 
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determine the maximum inside di- 
pensions of trucks whether with 
dakes or side panel bodies, so that 
dustrial engineers can develop a 
dandard width of pallet permitting 
two pallets to be placed side by side 
yithin the body limits. 
At present some bodies are so nar- 
nw that they only have about 6 ft. \ 
in. inside clearance, and some ship- : ~ 
have gone so far as to use one 
8 in. standard pallet and then con- 
druct what is known as a half-pallet, ; 
“in. wide, so they can load palletized 
mit loads into the truck bodies me- SPECIAL DUTY EQUIPMENT probably will always be in demand. The Philadelphia Electric 
thanically. Co. has found it more efficient to pick up its transformers and bring them into a central 
repair shop when necessary, rather than overhauling them on the spot. Naturally, it requires 
e ehaut drop-trame, ftlat-bed unit whic s 
The over-all height of truck bodies ‘ transformer weighing about 28 tons. 
vill be limited by overhead structures : 
md this will have a bearing on Truck manufacturers should give into the highway truck bodies, there 
whether or not power industrial this consideration in developing the will be a concentrated load on the two 
drive wheels of the industrial fork 
truck of approximately 6000 Ib. when 
— handling the load directly into the 
O one company can determine the standard. It is an activity to be 
taken up by the trucking associations, the users and the manufac- capacity fork truck. 
turers right now in order to have these standards developed and incor- 
porated in the new designs of trucks and truck bodies which will become Rollers and End Gates 
available in the postwar period. If the highway vehicles are not go- 
ing to be loaded directly with indus- 
trial power trucks, then provision 
should be made for mounting rollers 
tucks can run into the truck bodies truck floor construction, because if in the floor with locking mechanisms 
fr depositing unit loads. power-operated fork trucks are to run to hold the load rigid while in transit. 


(0; = The speedy movement of vital materials — employing a minimum of labor — re- 
. duces handling costs right on down the line. HYSTER’S fast-in-every-operation 
For one ton loads Fork Lift Trucks are “delivering the goods” in that way. 


The three models illustrated have introduced many short-cuts and inno- 
vations to materials handling: operating in congested areas, performing yard 
service, tiering goods in storage, etc. They will do an equally efficient job for 


= you. 
— = f om For detailed information, send for the new HYSTER booklets. Please indicate 
= 


345-38 


7500 lbs. capa 


2940 N. E. Clackamas Street 1840 North Adams Street 

PORTLAND 8, OREGON PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 

ioneer manufacturers of mobile ma- Chicago 1, Tll.; est St.. New York 6, 

= , terials handling machines: fork lift Ninth Son Francisco 
. trucks, crane trucks and straddle Fourth hve. Beatie. lL, Wash. 2700 Santa Fe 
Heavy Duty 15,000 trucks. All gasoline powered; all pneu- Ave., Los Angeles 11, Calif.; 215 Euclid Ave.s 
capacity } rth Bildgue 


matic tre mounted, 211 Farnswo; 
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This has been dorfe successfully by 
several industrial plants on their own 
trucks for intra-plant shipments, and 
it was found that by having these 
rollers in the floor, the loading and 
unloading of the truck could be ma- 
terially speeded up. 

All trucks will not be required to 
handle palletized unit loads, and there- 
fore consideration should be given to 
the use of elevating end gates wher- 
ever possible to assist the driver in 
loading and unloading from ground 
level when other hoisting equipment 
is not available. 


Roots and Hoists 


At some industrial plants, overhead 
hoists or cranes are available for un- 
loading, but they experience difficulty 
in getting the hoist into the truck 
body for lifting up the load. Because 
of the variation in truck roof height, 
it is impossible to build into the plant 
structure a telescoping hoist track 
which would assist in accomplishing 
this unloading mechanically. For this 
reason, certain limits should be placed 
on truck heights, so that the roof 
would be standard, and such mechani- 
cal devices could then be provided. 

Thought should also be given to the 
possibility of building special truck 
bodies with overhead monorail track 
systems to handle certain loads. This 
has been done in the past by some 
utility companies but not to the full- 
est extent by commercial truckers. 


Postwar Requirements 


However, more consideration of the 
possibilities of using mechanical 
equipment for the loading and unload- 
ing of trucks will be required in the 
postwar era. Space should be pro- 


Fork Truck Tips 


(Courtesy U. S. Navy) 


Cowboys generally work in wide open 
spaces, but industrial plants, production 
buildings and warehouses do not afford 
these wide open spaces. Therefore, not only 
does cowboy driving of the truck cause 
heavy maintenance on the equipment, but 
it risks lives and damage to materials. 


vided for carrying two-wheel hand 
trucks, dollies and other simplified 
mechanical handling units without in- 
terfering with the placing of the load 
inside the body. This can be done 
similarly as provisions have been 
made for handling skids boards, spare 
tires and other accessories. 

A number of trucks will have to be 
provided with winches and power 
take-offs, which is also auxiliary ma- 
terials handling equipment. Of course, 
these would not be as frequently used 
as the standard bodies but provisions 


Learning Inventory 
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U. S. Army News Photo 


CAMP LEE, VA.—Under the watchful eyes of Maj. T. S. Gwynn, Jr., supervisor of the Quar- 
termaster Depot Supply School at Camp Lee's Army Service Forces Training Center, students 
of*the school practice the proper method of inventory for supplies in the storage division 
of the school's training laboratory. Miniature boxes and sacks simulate real supplies. 


must be made in the truck design ty 
incorporate these units wherever pos. 
sible. 


Industry Standards 


There is no doubt that certain 
standards will be required for vari. 
ous types of industries or truck re. 
quirements. For example, light de. 
livery trucks do not need to be as high 
or as wide as the large over-the-roaj 
highway equipment. Beverage con. 
panies would have a different loading 
and unloading requirement than lau. 
dry trucks. 

Consequently, these should be put 
into a class by themselves, and not 
allowed to interfere with the uniform. 
ity or standardization of over-the. 
highway equipment. If the furniture 
movers and furniture warehouseme 
require a certain low type of platform 
on their trucks for loading, then le 
this be standardized for this particu. 
lar industry. 

It is doubtful whether it would ever 
be possible to get one standard type 
of truck for all hauling operations, 
If the truck manufacturers would de- 
velop standards in accordance with 
the industries being served, it is felt 
that definite progress can be made in 
the standardization of trucks so that 
uniform handling methods can be used 
in industrial plants being served, 
which will materially reduce the cost 
and time required for loading and u- 
loading shipments. 


Coordination Needed 


No one company can determine the 
standard. Therefore, it is an activity 
to be taken up by the trucking asso- 
ciations, the users and the manufae- 
turers right now in order to have 
these standards developed and incor 
porated in the new designs of trucks 
and truck bodies which will be made 
available in the postwar period. 

Much of the present equipment is 
so badly worn that it will have to be 
replaced and if a standard is devel- 
oped now, it can be immediately put 
into effect and all new equipment can 
be built to these standards. 

This would bring about a quick con- 
version to the new standards, and 
would also permit architects and engi- 
neers to plan their new buildings and 
convert their old buildings to fit these 
new standards. There is no better 
time than right now to start this im- 
portant work. All shippers are going 
to want to reduce their handling costs 
and modern materials handling meth- 
ods are going to be used more than 
ever. 


Earns Fourth Star 


Anthony Co., Streator, IIl., hydrau- 
lic hoist dump bodies and motor truck 
equipment, has the distinction of be 
ing first in its industry to receive the 
coveted Army-Navy “E” Award, % 
} se as the honor of having the fourt 

tar. 
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Distribution Talks 
Are Planned 


Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
domestic trade committee announced 
a series of seven conferences to be 
held during the first four months of 
1945 at which will be presented 
studies in the entire field of market- 


Menducted by the sales council, the 
program is designed for wartime in- 
dustrialists who are unfamiliar with 
peacetime distribution problems. Mar- 
keting authorities of various large 
Southern California industrial firms 
will serve as lecturers. (Herr). 


Resistance Welding 
Education Plan 


In order to broaden the scope of its 
service to metal working and fabricat- 
ing industries, the Resistance Welding 
Mfrs. Assny has inaugurated a pro- 
gram of cooperative educational ac- 
tivity on resistance welding subject. 
Recent metal industry surveys have 
shown that a very large percentage of 
those firms now using resistance weld- 
ing in production are planning defi- 
titlly to do more. Main objective of 
the educational program will be to 
meourage and assist this expanded 
we by making more widely available 
aknowledge of advances in design, in 
welding techniques and in fabricating 
procedures which have been made 
during the war production period. 


Postwar Need for Efficient Handling 


Cited by Towmotor Head in Interview 


Wartime developments in the hand- 
ling of materials in plants have dis- 
closed potential savings in time, man- 
power and costs which should assure 
activity for manufacturers of mechan- 
ical handling equipment in the post- 
war period, according to Lester Sears, 
president of the Towmotor Corp., 
Cleveland, in a recent interview pub- 
lished in the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce. 

Use of Towmotor fork trucks 
and similar handling equipment has 
permitted increases as high as 400 
per cent in tonnage handled per man 
hour, Mr. Sears said. Increase cost- 
consciousness installed by these war- 
time achievements should be reflected 
in large postwar demand for modern 
types of handling equipment, Mr. 
Sears said. 

“War has proved that the movement 
of materials is a function of tremen- 
dous importance,” Mr. Sears said. 
“This recognition assures materials 
handling of an increasingly prominent 
place in peace time production. 

“Spurred by incessant demand, all 
operations contributing to production 
have been studied, surveyed and stop- 


watched. The savings in time, man- 
power and cost provided by modern 
mechanical handling methods have 
convinced most executives that use 
of these methods is essential to effi- 
cient operation. 

“Tt seems to us significant that re- 
ports are continually reaching us 
from Army and Navy users speaking 
of as high as 400 per cent increases in 
tonnages handled per manhour, and 
as much as 200 per cent added to the 
storage capacities of floor areas by 
Towmotor fork lift trucks. 

“Likewise, we hear glowing reports 
from war production plants. For ex- 
ample, one plant producing hobbing 
machines is handling four times its 
prewar tonnage with half the man- 
power and half the cost; another pro- 
ducing brass ordnance and allied prod- 
ucts has effected a 90 per cent man- 
power saving on one important load- 
ing operation. 

“These are only a few instances of 
many regularly encountered which 
indicate clearly that industry is only 
beginning to become cost-conscious 
where handling operations are con- 
cerned.” 


G-E Copper-oxide Battery Chargers lo- 
cated in truck working areas save time, 
labor and battery power. They’re designed 
to meet the exacting charging requirements 
of large industrial electric truck batteries 
as well as the smaller requirements of bat- 


teries used in motorized hand trucks. 


Completely automatic, G-E Copper-oxide 
Chargers are easy and economical to op- 
erate. The truck driver sets a simple control 


and the charger ‘‘takes over.” It delivers 
a charge then shuts itself off. They’re low 
cost, flexible and require little maintenance. 
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For complete information, write to Section 
A355-111, Appliance and Merchandise Dept., 
Bridgeport, Conn. Ask for the new truck 
charger bulletin—publication No. 52-46. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM 
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Motor Cargo... 


Conservation Still Vital in Trucking Industry 


Repair parts, gas and tires remain critically short; serious shortage 
of lead necessitates greater public conservation of batteries; equip- 
ment replacement dubious on any large scale for motor carriers. 


WNERS of passenger automobiles, 

trucks and buses will face, during 
1945, the hardest period since the war 
began—with 1,500,000 more passenger 
cars breaking down during the year; 
with gasoline and tire supplies re- 
maining critically short; and with the 
serious shortage of lead necessitating 
greater public conservation of bat- 
teries, the Office of War Information 
says in a report which reviews and 
supplies new data on current auto- 
motive problems. 

The report, which discusses gaso- 
line supplies; shortages of tires and 
replacement parts; rapid obsolescence 
of war-burdened private cars, trucks 
and buses; the _ probability that 
greater reliance will have to be placed 
on thousands of additional “share-the- 
ride” pools; and increasing military 
demands, was prepared from material 
made available by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, War Produc- 
tion Board, Office of Price Administra- 
tion, Petroleum Administration for 
War, Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, Department of Commerce, De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Pub- 
lic Roads Administration. : 


Gasoline Situation 


Although production of all types of 
gasoline is at record level and every 
effort will be made to increase pro- 
duction, civilian supplies will at best 
continue unchanged during 1945 or 
for the duration of the European war, 
provided military demands for gaso- 
line and petroleum products are not 
increased and the transportation prob- 
lem does not become more critical. 
Consumption of gasoline during the 
fourth quarter of 1944 exceeded allo- 
cations, thereby reducing the nation’s 
reserves. 


Tire Situation 


(1) Production of synthetic rubber 
in 1945 is currently scheduled at more 
than 1,000,000 long tons; (2) Military 
requirements for heavy duty tires 
have jumped 30 per cent; (3) Tires 
for civilian trucks and buses will be 
short, probably available to Priority I 
vehicles only; (4) B and C drivers 
may anticipate stringent screening of 
needs and the possibility of a small 
increase in tire allocations over 1944; 
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(5) Rayon cord requirements will not 
be met; smaller size truck tires will 
have to be made with cotton cord, 


‘which in turn will vie with Army tent- 


age demands; (6) Manpower prob- 
lem is still critical; (7) Crude rubber 
supply is dwindling below 98,000 tons; 
(8) $70,000,000 government-fi- 
nanced expansion program for truck 
tire manufacturing is under way and 
will add roughly 25 per cent to the 
nation’s total tire production ca- 
pacity; (9) Emphasis continues on 
conservation of tires by both civilian 
and military users. 


Truck Situation 


The 1945 production program has 
been established as 869,212 trucks of 
all weights and categories (including 
half tracks and armored cars), or 
about 60,000 more than the compar- 


able 1944 program. An important in-° 


crease in the new program is that of 
40,000 light truck units for civilians 
whereas there was no light production 
for civilians in 1944. The 1945 pro- 
duction will be allocated as follows: 
ODT, 186,792; FEA, 56,511; Maritime 
Commission, 675; Canada, 55; Off- 
Highway use, 1416. The balance rep- 
resents direct and indirect military al- 
locations. The 1945 truck program 
may be subject to change with re- 
visions in military requirements. 
WPB’s estimated 1945 truck pro- 


Reports L. & D. Claims 
Have Jumped 67% 
Since Start of War 


Since the outbreak of the war, loss and 
damage cl on hauled freight pyramided 
from 5 per cent in 1939 to 72 per cent in 
1944, R. A. Schneyer, manager, claims de- 
partment, Pacific Freight Lines, declared in 
a talk on "The Handling of Freight by a 
Large Common Carrier," at a recent meet- 
ing of the Los Angeles Automotive Council. 

Mr. Schneyer declared that a policy has 
been adapted under which, for checking 
losses in shipments of liquor and cigarettes, 
dock managers personally check loading 
and unloading and sign the bill of lading. 
(Herr). 


gram may be summarized as follows; 

Light trucks—296,985. By quarters 
—69,005, 77,494, 75,830, 74,656. 

Medium trucks—184,436. By quar- 
ters—50,411, 45,624, 44,348, 44,053. 

Light heavy trucks—322,734. By 
quarters — 82,096, 80,756, 81,04/, 
78,835. 4 

Heavy-heavy trucks—65,057. By 
quarters—19,992, 18,055, 15,430, ll, 
580. 

All trucks—869,212. By quarters— 
221,504, 221,929, 216,655, 209,124. 

The 1945 commercial trailer pro- 
gram, important to both industry and 
transportation, was announced by 
WPB by quarters as follows: 

First quarter, 7232; second quarter, 
5000; third quarter, 5000; fourth 
quarter, 5000; total for year, 22,232 

Less than one fourth of the motor 
trucks estimated as needed to meet 
essential civilian transportation re 
quirements during 1945 will be pr 
duced and distributed to commercial 
operators. Authorized civilian pro 
gram amounts to 186,792 light, 
medium, light heavy and heavy truck 
or 21.4 per cent of ODT’s stated t 
quirement of 773,935 vehicles. 


Batteries 


Currently the greatest threat to 
S. transportation, military and 
civilian, comes from the shortage of 
lead, material used in the manufac 
ture of batteries. A decreased lead 
supply will require a 40 per cent cit 
in metal available for civilian bat 
teries. 

The 1945 lead supply will be ap 
proximately 20 per cent below requife- 
ments, it is estimated. Curtailmentof 
lead construction for all non-military 
uses seems to be unavoidable. Lead 
assigned for civilian battery col 
struction may be cut from about 224; 
000 tons in 1944 to 143,000 tons m 
1945. 


Spare Parts 


Production of permitted spare parts 
for civilian needs was accelerated i 
1944 to reach an all-time record value 
of $750,000,000, it was revealed by the 
WPB Automotive Division. Produ 
tion jumped from approximately 
$162,000,000 in the first quarter # 
about $210,000,000 in the fourth quar- 
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jr. An additional load, at least as 
geat as the civilian, was placed on 
the industry to provide spare parts 
for military use, officials said. 
The high rate production is ex- 
yeted to continue throughout 1945, 
WPB said. For comparative pur- 
s, the Automotive Division re- 
yaled that 1943 production of these 
“ynctional” spare parts totaled 
$40,000,000 while in 1942 it was 


The Los Angeles Automotive Coun- 
dl is making arrangements to hold a 
tuck maintenance exhibition at 425 
f. 25th St., Los Angeles, March 28 to 
3, ODT approval has been given. 


The exhibit will be laid out as a 


yartime truck maintenance display of 
various methods of keeping old equip- 
nent in operation and newly devised 
yays of transporting war materials 
inthe face of parts and tire shortages. 
An added feature will be a display 
of new and postwar improvements in 
tuck parts and equipment. (Herr.) 


Incorporated 


Articles of incorporation have been 
issued to Pacific Coast Distributors, 
5000 shares, no par. Directors are 
Harry Wank, N. Holbrook and N. 
Raphael, all of Los Angeles. (Herr) 


Motor Transport Groups in England 
Organize National Road Federation 


The outlook for highway transpor- 
tation in England for 1945 is reported 
to be vastly improved by the increased 
ability of motor transport to act as 
an entity through a recently created 
National Road Transport Federation. 
This organization is made up of three 
autonomous constituent groups, the 
Road Haulage Assn. for for-hire car- 
riers, the Traders’ Road Transport 
Assn. for auxiliary users and the Pas- 
senger Vehicle Owners’ Assn. 

Fhe associations for for-hire car- 
riers and auxiliary users are reported 
to be powerful unified bodies repre- 
senting a large number of operators 
in England, Wales and Scotland, but 
organizers of the national group felt 


the need of a single spokesman in deal- 
ing with some highway transportation 
problems. 

The newly-formed passenger asso- 
ciation is admittedly smaller but will 
act in conjunction with the Public 
Transport Assn. representing owners 
of four-fifths of the motor bus fleet 
in Great Britain and the Municipal 
Transport Assn. 

Commenting on the new organiza- 
tion “Modern Transport,” a London 
trade publication, states: “The road 
vehicle user has now an opportunity, 
through such publicity organization 
as the Federation may set up, of pre- 
senting his case to the community.” 


Manpower Information 


Information on manpower problems 
relating to personnel employed or 
needed by commercial motor vehicle 
operators is available through dis- 
trict and field offices of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, the ODT has 
reminded truck, bus, local transit, 
taxicab and vehicle maintenance estab- 
lishments. 


Available from ODT 


Pointing out that manpower short- 
ages are seriously affecting highway 
transportation, the ODT said that 
digests of recent regulations issued by 
Selective Service and the War Man- 
power Commission are being made 
available to ODT regional, district 
and field offices for the assistance of 
various motor transport operators. 


Any newspaper war map, picturing fast chang- 
ing battle fronts, is a reminder of what military 
men. mean when they say this is a “war of 
movement.” 


But movement over there has been made possi- 
ble only by essential movement of workers and 
materials over here. Any roster of victory 
vehicles will be incomplete without a full listing 
of the vans and trailers kept moving over 
America’s highways. 


America can well be proud of the men who have 
kept these vehicles rolling despite war time 
handicaps. 


GERSTENSLAGER co. 


Established 1860 WOOSTER, OHIO 
TRAILERS AND CUSTOM-BUILT BODIES FOR VANS AND TRUCKS 
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ORE than a billion dollars a year 


will be added to consumer costs 
if business and industrial organiza- 
tions are deprived of their customer 
delivery systems, as has been pro- 
posed to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, speakers warned last 
month at the sixth annual meeting of 
the National Council of Private Motor 
Truck Owners at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, New York. Loss of a million 
jobs would result from the same 
cause, according to statistics offered 
by the organization to uphold allega- 
tions that public “for-hire” carriers 
are attempting to create a monopoly 
in transportation. 

“Serious economic consequences 
would follow withdrawal from the 
producers, manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, merchants and other citizens of 
their right to own and operate facili- 
ties for transportation of their own 
goods,” said L. F. Orr, chairman of 
the council committee on transporta- 
tion development. 

“Tt is,not the competition from pri- 
vately operated facilities that con- 


The truck has not been built that 
can operate legally in every state in 
the union, spokesmen for the Amer- 
ican Trucking Assns. Inc. declared 
last month in explaining the ATA’s 
current campaign to abolish conflict- 
ing state regulations concerning 
trucks. 

As a result of these state laws, the 
association contends, the national mo- 
tor transportation system is unable to 
perform at maximum efficiency, and 
strength is being sapped from the 
country at a time when unity and 
singleness of purpose are vital. 

_ The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has no power to rescind or pre- 
vent these state laws, and despite 
many protests from high government 
officials, Congress has not passed any 
legislation giving the government 
power to smash size and weight bot- 
tlenecks. 

“A bill was proposed three years 
ago according to the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce which would provide 
for ICC hearings on complaints, and 
give the ICC power to prescribe re- 
lief, with enforcement in hands of 
both the national and state govern- 
ments, but it did not pass. 

“The ICC, itself, conducted an ex- 
haustive, four-year survey of the 
problem, and issued its’ findings in 
Aug., 1941. The report found: 

“1. Many state size and weight 
laws are barriers to the free flow.of 
interstate commerce. 

“2. The public is footing the bill in 
the form of higher costs for motor 
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Private Operators Allege For-Hire Carriers 
Seek Monopoly in Transportation 


cerns the proponents of a new com- 
modities clause in the existing law, so 
much as it is the potential threat to 


the existing system of arbitrary rates, 
which lies in the inherent economics 
of operations by producers and others 
to fit their own particular needs.” 

Privately owned units represent 87 
per cent of all trucks in use, Mr. Orr 
pointed out, adding that of the total 
property-carrying commercial motor 
vehicles certified by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, farmers operate 
35 per cent, industry almost 30 per 
cent and business enterprises 14 per 
cent. 

“Office of Defense Transportation 
checks show that intercity common 
carriers use almost five times as many 
road miles per vehicle as the farm 
vehicle and about three times as many 
as the industry-operated unit,” ac- 
cording to a summary by the transpor- 
tation development committee. 

“Those who advocate a commodity 
clause would have the private motor 
truck entirely sabotaged simply be- 
cause less than 5 per cent of its opera- 


tions are in competition with the inter. 
city for-hire carriers, and then only 
under conditions not truly competi. 
tive.” 

The council insisted that any plans 
tending toward a monopoly in trans. 
portation should be opposed and that 
legal barriers to free flow of traffic 
through States be removed. 

Emphasizing the dwindling supply 
of manpower, the council declarej 
“we are scraping the bottom of the 
barrel to obtain the necessary workers 
to carry on transport vital to the na- 
tional war effort.” By resolution it 
was urged “that the War Manpower 
Commission, the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, the Office of Defense Transports. 
tion and all other interested agencies 
accord the gravest consideration to the 
reasonable minimum needs of man- 
power for private motor truck opers- 
tion, including distribution.” 

R. C. Haven, chairman of the con- 
mittee on highway safety, and Arthur 
C. Butler of the Automotive Council 
of War Production stressed the need 
for reducing accidents. 


Truck Able to Meet Legal Requirements 
In All 48 States Doesn't Exist, ATA Says 


transportation and less efficient ser- 
vice. 

“3. The federal government should 
step in and prescribe relief on clear 
proof that obstructions do exist. 

“The report also said state size and 
weight restrictions on many of the 
main highways, which bear the great 
majority of truck traffic, probably are 
less liberal than is necessary for pro- 
tection of the highways and for public 
safety. 

“The -limitations imposed by a 
single state,’ the report stated, ‘may 
and often do have an influence and 


effect which extend, so far as inter- 
state commerce is concerned, far be 
yond the border of that state, nullify- 
ing or impairing the effectiveness of 
more liberal limitations which relate 
to size and weight.’ ” 

Trade barriers assailed by ATA in- 
clude all arbitrary legislative or regu- 
latory enactments designed or operat- 
ing to prevent the proper use of high- 
ways in interstate commerce. Some, 
it says, are created by archaic and 
unscientific maximums of height, 
weight and length; others by refusal 
of certain states to honor compliance 
by motor carriers with laws or regu- 
lations of the carrier’s home state, 
particularly with respect to license 
tags, fees, lighting and safety regula- 
tions, and similar requirements. 


A nation-wide association of inde- 
pendent truck leasing companies has 
been incorporated under the name Na- 
tional Truck Leasing System, it was 
announced last month in the Chicago 
“Journal of Commerce.” Seeking to 
promote greater interest on the part 
of business organizations in the leas- 
ing of trucks after the war, the Na- 
tional Truck Leasing System is form- 
ulating plans to provide truck leasing 
service at any point in the United 
States at which such service is desired 
by any operator. 

Charles P. Clark, vice president of 
Columbia Terminals Co., St. Louis, 


has been elected president of the or- 
ganization. Other newly elected off- 
cers are: John W. Black, president of 
Dixie Drive-It-Yourself, Inc., Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; vice president, Howard 
Willett, Jr., vice president of The 
Truck Leasing Corp. of America, Chi- 
cago, treasurer, and Ray A. Munder, 
president of Yellow Rental, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, secretary. 

These officers, together with Fred 
P. Baker, president of Baker Truck 
Rental, Inc., Denver, are also directors 
and comprise the association’s exect- 
tive committee. Headquarters are 4 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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Commends 
Trucking Industry 


In recognition of the American 
trucking industry’s efficient handling 
of war freight for the U. S. Navy, the 
nation’s motor carriers have been were 
emmended by Rear Admiral W. B. 
Young, chief, Navy’s Bureau of Sup- 
plies. 

In a telegram to American Truck- 
ing Assn., Inc., Admiral Young said: 


“Efficient American transportation 
facilities of which the truck lines are 


_ Army's Big Demand for Heavy Trucks 
Held Likely to Hit Civilian Needs 


The following survey of progress 
and problems in the production of 
trucks, prepared under the direction 
of Hiland G. Batcheller, Chief of Op- 
erations, War Production Board, was 
made public last month by WPB. 

“Although production 


heavy-heavy and light-heavy Army 


“On the basis of the latest approved 
program (Dec. 19, 1944), trucks might 
appear to be candidates for removal 
from the critical list, but a new and 
considerably higher total for 1945 has 
been requested by the Army and is 
receiving consideration, WPB_ ex- 
plained. The Dec., 19 program calls 


of both 


q vital link have contributed im- 
measurably to the success of Allied 
military and naval operations in every 
war theatre. 

“Materials must arrive at factories 
and shipyards on time if production 
shedules are to be met. Supplies and 
equipment must arrive at embarkation 
docks on time in order that continued 
requirements of our fighting forces 
may be met. 

“The operators and employees of 
the truck lines are to be commended 
for the fine job they are doing for the 
Navy. 


4TH OTR, 1944 
PRODUCTION 


Emphasis Shifts from 4x2's, 4x4's, and 6x4's. 
IST QTR, 1945 
SCHEDULE 


2ND QTR,,1945 
SCHEDULE 


Wabash Cement Sold 


Universal Atlas Cement Co. has 
purchased Wabash Portland Cement 
(Co, Osborn, O., idle for more than a 
year, which will be operated as the 
Osborn plant of Universal Atlas fol- 
lowing improvements. (Kline) 


light-heavies), total 


light-heavies. 


trucks reached new highs in Decem- 
ber (6185 heavy-heavies and 21,358 


each group fell substantially behind 
the original schedule for the year set 
in Nov., 1943, 25 per cent behind for 
heavy-heavies and 20 per cent for 


for only a slight increase in light- 
heavies in 1945, to a peak rate of 22,- 
000 monthly, and a lower rate on 
heavy-heavy trucks than in any month 
since last September. Even without 
allowing for the prospective raising of 
sights, however, the production job on 
, (Continued on page 114) 
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HEAD OFF TROUBLE 


with 
expert, thorough - going 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCK SERVICE 


An ounce of prevention is worth 
a ton of cure these days, in any 
trucking operation. 

See your International Dealer or 
Branch NOW, to arrange a conven- 
ient service schedule that will keep 
your trucks out on the road and 
out of the shop. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


10 MEET EXACT TRUCK NEEDS 


PLATFORM and HAND 
NOSE TRUCKS for various 
Warehouse and Cargo use. 


ORANGEVILLE MFG. CO. 
Orangeville (Col. Co.), Pa. 


Southwestern 
Freight Lines 


DEPENDABLE INTERSTATE 
MOTOR FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION . 


Between Los Angeles — Phoenix & 
Tucson, Ariz., and El Paso, Texas 
1. C. C. CERTIFICATE No. MC 59069 


of Direct Line Service"’ Daily Schedules (Except Sundeys) 
"Our Shippers’ Preference Is Our Best Reference” 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
2045 Violet Street 230 North 9th Street 
EL PASO, TEX. 
TUCSON, ARIZ. 601 West San Antonio St. 
414 No. 5th Ave. Main 2750 
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Curtiss-Wright XP-55 “Ascender” 
Declared Revolutionary to Aviation 


A FLIGHT-VIEW of the Curtiss “Ascender” (XP-55). The “tail-firsf" airplane has forward 


control surfaces and rudders near the wing tips. The Allison engine is in the rear of the 


airplane and drives a Curtiss Electric 3-blade propeller. 


Gas Turbine Developed by War Needs 
Threatens to Replace Other Power 


XPERIMENTAL development by 
Curtiss-Wright of one of the 
world’s most unusual fighter plane de- 
signs, a fast and highly maneuverable 
pusher type airplane which appears 
to fly backward, was announced re- 
cently by G. W. Vaughan, president, 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

The revolutionary fighter plane, 
officially designated as Curtis XP-55 
and called the “Ascender,” has its 
power plant and wing surfaces 
mounted to the rear of the pilot, while 
elevator controls are in the extreme 
nose, a direct opposite of conventional 
type aircraft. 

The Curtiss “Ascender” is one of 
a number of types developed experi- 
mentally for the Army Air Forces 
which will not go into quantity pro- 
duction but which are expected to 
make a significant contribution to 
future aircraft design projects of the 
Army Air Forces. 

The XP-55 developed by Curtiss- 
Wright’s Airplane Division at its St. 
Louis plant, is a low-wing, all-metal 
“tail-first,” single-engine, single-place, 
pusher, pursuit plane (“X” stands for 
experimental and “P” for pursuit). 
Its rudders, near the ends of the 
swept-back wing, instead of at the 
rear of the fuselage, are fully mov- 
able. 

The “Ascender” is powered with an 
Allison 1275 h.p. engine and has a 
“kickoff” control on its Curtiss Elec- 
tric three-blade constant-speed pro- 
peller so the pilot may jettison the 
propeller in the event of an emer- 
gency jump. 

_Advantages claimed for tail-first 
aircraft of this type are: speed equal 
to or greater than conventional de- 
sign airplanes of the same horsepower ; 
improved longitudinal control and 
maneuverability; improved forward 
visibility and search view; it is 
quieter, because engine is behind pilot; 
guns, being clustered in nose of plane, 
fire straight ahead and need not be 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Braniff, PCA 
Set New Flights 


Both Pennsylvania-Central Airling 
and the Braniff Airways have ma 
public schedules along new routes, 

PCA inaugurated daily nonstop 
service between Chicago, IIl., and De 
troit, Mich., im February. 

C. Bedell Monro, PCA president, 
says that establishment of this ger. 
vice not only expedites the great 
amount of essential traffic between 
these cities, but that PCA, as a x. 
sult, will now provide direct, through 
service to and from Chicago, Cleve. 
land, O., Pittsburgh, Pa., Akron, 
Youngstown, O., Washington, D, (, 
and Norfolk, Va. 

Plan proposed by Braniff to create 
service between the western half of 
the United States and the Southeast 
and Eastern Seaboard was announced 
by Charles E. Beard, vice president, 

Braniff filed two CAB applications: 
One to extend its service east of me 
phis to Atlanta by way of Chat 
tanooga, Tenn., and the other to pro- 
vide service east of Memphis to Wash- 

D. C., Philadelphia, Pa., and 

, N. Y., via Chattanooga, 

Charlotte, N. C., Raleigh, N. C., and 
Norfolk, Va. 


AIDED by specially built rockets, navy planes are now able to take off on much smaller run 

ways than previously was possible. Announcement of the new "Jatos" (Jet Aided Take Off} 

was made by the navy department. Developed by the Aerojet Engineering Company of 

Pasadena, Cal., and manufactured by General Tire & Rubber Co., these new rockets are 

expected to bring Japanese held islands much closer to American bomber and fighter planes. 

Pictured here is a Navy Avenger, specially powered for the take off by four 330 horsepower 
rockets. 


Le for gas turbine power, which 
since the advent of the war has 
been undergoing rapid new develop- 
ment, will be unlimited when knowl- 
edge of it is under control, reget J 
to scientists closely associated wit 
work in this field. 

More familiarly known to che gen- 
eral public as jet propulsion or as the 


motivating force behind the “rocket 
plane,” gas turbine power is regarded 
as a newcomer in the power realm, 
although the principle around which 
it revolves has been studied 
worked upon since early days. 
Weakness in its development has 
been in metallurgy, since no me 
(Continued on page 102) 
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Public Warehouses 
And Air Cargo 


(Continued from page 28) 


inlarge quantities, even by slow meth- 
ods of transportation, rather than in 
smaller quantities by faster carriers. 


During the past 30 years national 
jistribution through public ware- 
houses, particularly general merchan- 
dise warehouses, has been viewed with 
imreasing favor by manufacturers. 


Distribution involves the shipping 
of merchandise at regular intervals, 
in quantities never smaller than a 
arload, to public warehouses located 
at favorable freight-rate breaking 
points to be forwarded in small lots 
to nearby points, either at once or 
son after arrival at a warehouse. 
This has made public warehouses 
smething more than storage plants. 
They have now become links in the 
distribution of many kinds of com- 
modities. They can expect to expand 
their distribution activities in the fu- 
ture as all the reasons why their 
grvices can be economically used be- 
cme more generally accepted by 
manufacturers. 


Public Warehousemen need not 
vorry about air cargo reducing their 
wefulness. What they must do is to 
watch for opportunities to fit air 
argo into their own and their clients’ 
attivities. In this manner warehouses 
tan become an adjunct to air as they 
have.to other forms of transportation 
by: 


1, Handling pick-up, delivery and 
consolidation services for the airlines 
in their cities. 


2. Operating airport warehousing 
facilities on a lease or contract basis. 


8. Developing packing and re-pack- 
ing services in connection with air 
arge re-shipments. 


4. Supplying bonded warehouse ser- 
Yiees at ports of entry for interna- 
tional air transportation. These will 
inland points in many instances not 
tow supplied with such warehouse fa- 
tilities. 


5. Becoming the warehousemen for 
the airlines’ own stocks of supplies 
and the like. Airlines do not have 
large investments in storage space at 
trminal airports so as time goes on 
they may become important public 
Warehouse customers. 


6. Arranging with airlines to take 
wer shipments sent on an airport-to- 
tirport rate basis for storage after 
xpiration of “free time.” 
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“PREFORMED” ROPE DESERVES 
“FIST-GRIP” CARE 


When you pay extra for the advantages of ‘‘Pre- 
formed” rope, protect your investment by using 
Laughlin Safety Clips that keep ropes straight 
and strong. Get these other features too... the 
only clips with drop-forged bolts —3 do the 
work of 4 U-bolts — they can’t be put on back- 
wards. 


If you haven't tried “Fist-Grip” Clips . . . pur- 
chase a few to test. See how much faster they can 
be installed . . . how much better they work... 
how much you save in clips, time and money. 


Distributed through mill, mine and oil field sup- 
ply houses. Send for Laughlin’s catalog of Wire 
rope and chain hardware. Address Dept. 16, 
The Thomas Laughlin Co., Portland 6, Maine. 


SAFETY cur 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF DROP-FORGED WIRE ROPE AND CHAIN FITTINGS 
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Carbon Dioxide Fire Protection 
For Fur Storage Vaults 


The principle governing the extinguishment of fire by carbon dioxide 

is a simple one, consisting of cutting down the supply of oxygen in 

the surrounding air to a point at which combustion cannot exist. 

With a system of storing the gas under high pressure and providing 

multiple nozzles for its discharge this is said to be effected in a 
matter of a few seconds. 


By JANET NEWKIRK 


yu a completely “fireproof” 
building, which contains no heat- 
ers, furnaces, flammable liquids or 
other ordinary hazards, is destroyed 
by fire with the additional loss of %,- 
000,000 worth of stored contents, it 
is time to look into the question of 
what constitutes “fireproofing.” 

The fact that the type of construc- 
tion and materials used cannot alone 
fill the bill was forcefully demon- 
strated in the case of the Yale Cold 
Storage Corp., New Haven, Conn. 
This was a so-called fireproof build- 
ing, housing fur-storage vaults in 
which a temperature of approximately 
42 deg. F. is maintained by a system 
of air-conditioning employing recircu- 
lating blowers. 


Cause Unknown 


On Sept. 24, 1943, one of those un- 
predictable mishaps occurred which 
are responsible for so many tragedies. 
Whether an electric light fixture had 
come into contact with a stored gar- 
ment, causing the latter to become 
hot and then smoulder, is not defi-. 
nitely known. However, it is conjec- 
tured that some such thing occurred 
and that the smouldering went on for 
some 26 hours before the rising heat 
caused fire to break out among the 
furs closely hung on the storage 
racks. Fanned by the recirculating 
blowers, the flames rapidly spread 
through the grilles or louvers situ- 
ated between floors to permit circu- 
lation of chilled air, and the roaring 
conflagration which resulted kept fire- 
men at a distance, caused the walls 
to buckle and collapse, and completely 
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destroyed building and contents. The 
ensuing 30,000 claims against insur- 
ance carriers totalled in the neighbor- 
hood of $3,000,000 and constituted the 
largest aggregate claim ever pre- 
sented in a loss of that type. 

The loss covered by the insurance 
companies represented only a part of 
the total. The owner stood an addi- 
tional loss in connection with the 
building itself, which was only par- 
tially covered. In addition, a year’s 
business was swept away, and even 


when rebuilding could be completed, 
a problem loomed in the question of 
obtaining further insurance. 


Carbon Dioxide System 


Under the circumstances, it was ¢- 
sential that the new premises should 
incorporate the finest principles of 
fireproof construction and fire-control 
engineering. The owner therefor 
consulted leading fire-prevention or- 
ganizations and engineers, and after 
careful investigation of every type of 
installation offered, it became evident 
that the greatest reliance could be 
placed in a high-pressure automatic 
carbon dioxide fire-extinguishing sys- 
tem manufactured by Walter Kidde 
& Co., Inc. Several portable carbon 
dioxide extinguishers for quick con- 
trol of any possible smaller blaze 
around the office, receiving depart- 
ment or corridors, rounded out a com- 
prehensive plan. 

The principle governing the extin- 
guishment of fire by carbon dioxide 
is a simple one, consisting of cutting 
down the supply of oxygen in the sur- 
rounding air to a point at which con- 
bustion cannot exist. With the Kidde 


Receiving department of Yale Cold Storage Corp., where furs are examined and cleaned 
before storage. Portable carbon dioxide fire extinguisher stands within easy reach. 
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gstem of storing the gas under high 
sressure and providing multiple noz- 
des for its discharge, this is said to 
ie effected in a matter of seconds. 


Hlement of Speed 


As is well known, the element of 
seed is the critical one in fire-fight- 
ing. Every fire is a small one in the 
ginning, and if it is not allowed to 
get beyond that point, damage is held 
toa minimum. Fire-control engineers 
have found that the important factor 
in such smothering agents as carbon 
jioxide is rate of discharge. The 
amount of gas required is computed 
fom figures determined by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Assn., and de- 
pends upon the cubic feet of space to 
be protected, and the type of hazard 
aisting. Gasoline fires can be extin- 
qished with less carbon dioxide than 
acetylene, for instance. 

In the case of certain types of haz- 
ards where smouldering is likely, it 
isadvisable to provide a reserve sup- 
ply of the gas, either for the purpose 
of “bleeding” it into the protected 
space, as in the case of cargo holds 
aboard ships; providing a delayed dis- 
charge to maintain an inert atmos- 
phere over a prolonged period, as dur- 
ing the deceleration of generators; or 
inorder to afford a secondary supply 
inease another fire should break out 
tefore the used cylinders could be re- 
charged. 

This reserve supply can readily be 
funished in a high-pressure system 
fom supply cylinders which can be 
supplied in any required number, 
manifolded in any combination, and 
discharged or recharged individually 
or collectively, as specific circum- 
stances may dictate. 


Carefully Engineered 


For this reason, Kidde extinguish- 


ing systems are engineered for the 
particular premises they are to pro- 
tect, taking into careful account the 
types of hazards encountered. This 
has been true of the Yale Cold Stor- 
age Corp. installation; the storage 
building contains four vaults, varying 
in size, and requiring from 300 to 
1000 lb. of gas each for maximum 
fire-killing power. 

As the carbon dioxide is stored in 
cylinders containing 50 lb. apiece, this 
means a battery of six cylinders for 
the smallest space, and 20 for the 
largest. As the gas is automatically 
routed to the particular space afire 
and that space instantly isolated from 
the others in a manner to be de- 
scribed, no more than 20 cylinders 
would be required for any one fire. 


What would take place should an 
actual fire occur was demonstrated on 
July 7, 1944, to a group of insurance 
experts, engineers and others, who in- 
spected the component parts and wit- 
nessed their operation. 


Control of Fire 


The control of fire begins with its 
detection. To this end, 17 heat actu- 
ators are spotted about the vault ceil- 
ings. These operate on the rate-of- 
temperature-rise principle, one of the 
speediest and most reliable known. 

Air, warmed by the first smoke or 
smouldering, rises to the ceiling, caus- 
ing an increase of pressure within the 
sensitive diaphragms contained in the 
actuators. This pressure is transmit- 
ted through tubing to the valve 


Same vault, two seconds after discharge of gas. Entire space is quickly blanketed, produc- 
ing inert atmosphere in which fire cannot exist. Carbon dioxide is stated to be non-toxic, 
dry and harmless to anything it touches. 


Fur storage vault of Yale Cold Storage Corp., showing location of multiple nozzles. 


frames located in the basement, drop- 
ping a weight at the directional valve 
guarding that space; a cable pulls 
the valve through a_ three-quarter 
turn, cutting the discs which seal in 
the carbon dioxide, and routing the 
discharge to the particular space afire. 
The gas immediately pours from the 
shielded nozzles hung at short inter- 
vals from the ceiling, in this instance, 
above the garment racks. Simultane- 
ously, its passage through the tubing 
operates a pressure switch which 
shuts off the cold air blowers and also 
pressure trips which close the grilles 
between floors, isolating the scene of 
the fire, preventing ventilation, and 
escape of the gas. 


From 5 to 8 Seconds 


The officially clocked test was run 
several times, and showed that it took 
from five to eight seconds from the 
time the first wisp of heated air 
reached the actuators until the fire- 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Your Red Cross faces its greatest task — 


HIS is the most important appeal for funds in the his- 
tory of the American Red Cross. 

After three years of war the work of your Red Cross 
is greater than ever. It must serve millions of our fighting 
men abroad. Lonely men. Homesick men. Wounded 
men. The Red Cross lends a helping 
hand to the thousands of returning 
service men—sick, wounded—desper- 
ately in «eed of friendly guidance. 

And remember, YOU .. . and you 
alone . . . keep the Red Cross alive. 


There are no special funds to keep up its great humani- 
tarian work. The money must come, as always, from the 
heart of America—you! 

We must keep the Red Cross at the side of our fighting 
men and our wounded heroes. We must help the Red 
Cross in its vital job of sending food 
and medicine to war prisoners...aid- 
ing the ill and lonely overseas. . . col- 
lectinglife-giving blood plasma. Every 
Red Cross worker is your personal 
messenger to your man in uniform. 


* Prepared by the War Advertising Council in cooperation with the Office of War Information and the American Red Cross 
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Waterways and Terminals. . . 


New Freight Loading 
Service in Boston 


Republic Carloading & Distribution 
(o. and Gulf Carloading Division, 
Boston, have inaugurated a new re- 
giving station at House 3, New 
Haven Railroad, Northern Ave., for 
receiving of all shipments except for 
(glifornia points. The new telephone 
mmber of House 3 receiving station 
isLiberty 7130. William J. McWha is 
district manager. (Wellington) 


No Authorization 
To Sell Ships 


The United States Maritime Com- 
mission and the War Shipping Admin- 
istration have announced that they 
had received reports that various ship- 
brokers here and abroad were claim- 
ing to be authorized to negotiate sale 
a United States owned ships. 

The Maritime Commission and the 
War Shipping Administration state 
that any such representations were 
wholly unauthorized and without 
foundation in fact. 

Disposition of vessels constructed 
by the Maritime Commission depends 
won Congressional action on the Ship 
Sales Bill, a postwar authorization. 


Water Carriers Use of Freight Cars 
For Foreign Voyage Affirmed By Court 


The Supreme Court has ruled the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authority to require railroads to per- 
mit use of their freight cars by a 
water carrier which makes voyages in 


Bills of Lading 


In regard to bills of lading the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has stated: "Bills of 
lading constitute a receipt for the prope 
and a contract for its carriage. It is well 
settled that under the Interstate Commerce 
Act it is not the bill of lading alone which 
constitutes the contract between the ship- 
per and the carrier, but it is the bill of 
lading plus the schedule and tariffs filed as 
required by law. * * * the consignor (ship- 
per) must be presumed to know the terms 
of the bill of lading.” The Traffic Bit. 


foreign waters. Justice Black de- 
livered the court’s 8 to 1 decision. 
Justice Roberts dissented. 

The ruling was given in a case con- 
cerning Seatrain Lines, Inc., operator 


los Angeles Port Improvements for '45 
To Involve Expenditure of $44 Million 


The Los Angeles Harbor Depart- 
ment has $10,000,000 in its treasury 
armarked for postwar port expan- 
sion, Eugene Overton, president, Los 
Angeles Harbor Commission, reports. 

Because of war conditions, Mr. 
Overton stated, it has been impossible 
during the past few years to engage 
it harbor expansion work, but the 
‘mmission, he disclosed, has aimed at 
buildin g up as large a fund as possible 
gamst termination of the war to 
finance postwar port plans. 

he commission has proceeded on 
policy of preventing the government 
fm taking over harbor owned lands 
through condemnation proceedings, 
Mr. Overton reported. Instead of sell- 
ing the land to the government, the 

r department has issued long- 
leases and “duration plus 6 
months” leases, which has tied up 
most of the harbor under government 
‘ontrol, making it futile to attempt to 
= definite postwar plans at this 


Wartime expansion of naval facili- 
ties at the Los Angeles-Long Beach 
turbor during 1945 will involve ex- 


penditure of approximately $44,000,- 
000, many of which facilities will be- 
come partly available for non-govern- 
ment harbor activity at the close of 
the war. 

Projects outlined by the Navy’s pub- 
lic works department include $17,000,- 
000 worth of work now under way and 
additional projects in the designing 
stage costing $27,500,000. 

One of the projects which will figure 
prominently in postwar non-naval 
activities at the joint port is a $14,- 
000,000 access roadway and bridge 
across Cerritos Channel to connect 
Terminal Island with the mainland. 

Other projects scheduled for con- 
struction in 1945 which will represent 
permanent harbor improvements after 
the war include the following: 

A $6,000,000 mole type breakwater 


‘ extension on the seaward side of Ter- 


minal Island costing $1,347,000; a four 
story reinforced concrete storage 
warehouse equipped with four portal 
cranes, costing $1,363,000; and miscel- 
laneous_ electrical and mechanical 
equipment for piers and shops costing 
an additional million dollars. (Herr) 


of vessels which carry loaded railroad 
freight cars. The firm operates out of 
Hoboken, N. J., Belle Chasse, La., and 
Havana, Cuba. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad and 15 
other rail lines asked the New Jersey 
federal district court to set aside an 
ICC order requiring them to permit 
use of freight cars by Seatrain. The 
district court ruled that ICC had 
authority to require the railroads to 
permit such use within the United 
States and its territorial waters, but 
did not have authority when the trans- 
portation went beyond territorial 
waters. 

Justice Black ruled for the majority 
that the commission’s order requiring 
car interchanges was within the 
agency’s authority whether the move- 
ments take place within or without 
the territorial waters of the United 
States. 


Labor Control Plan 
Held Effective 


In the move to maintain Baltimore’s 
record as the only large East Coast 
port which has avoided the use of 
Army labor battalions, Baltimore 
stevedores are now under a system of 
labor controls and penalties worked 
out jointly with labor and manage- 
ment representatives. 

The system is already working 
satisfactorily among the longshore- 
men, it is said, and the plan is being 
worked or extended to other water- 
front workers. 

The plan, according to officials, in- 
cluding the Steamship Trade Assn., 
consists in freezing of the men in 
gangs, so that they become more ac- 
customed to each other, thereby in- 
creasing the efficiency of the work. 
The plan is being carried out and 
“policed” by representatives of the 
International Longshoremen’s Assn. 
(Ignace) 


Sweden Great Lakes 
Service Planned 


The postwar Sweden-Great Lakes 
direct service will be known as A/B 
Svenska Chicagolinjen, it has been 
made known. This line plans to build 
a 2,900-ton vessel which will have air- 
conditioned holds for the handling of 
perishable freight. Directors of the 


new enterprise are Ragnar Nilsson, of 
Westervik, Sweden; Mr. Palmaquist, of 
the Thorden Line, and T. Bertoldy. 
(Kline) 
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Great Northern Elevator, Superior, Wis. 


“One 


city of Superior, Wis., claims 
to be “one of America’s busiest 
shipping ports,” and a check-up of the 
facilities available bears out that 
claim, especially in the shipment and 
storage of wheat, flax, barley, rye, 
oats and corn. 

Its eight giant grain elevators are 
listed as having a total storage capac- 
ity of about 30,000,000 bu., the largest 
of them, that known as the Great 
Northern Elevator “S,” topping the 
list with 11,500,000 bu.; the second in 
size, the Globe Elevator, has a capac- 
ity of 5,000,000 bu., and the third, 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Ele- 
vator, has 4,500,000 bu. 

The Great Northern is said to be 
the largest elevator in the world. It 
consists principally of concrete bins. 
It is owned by Archer-McDaniels- 
Midland, Minneapolis; the Globe by 
the Peavy Co., Minneapolis; Farmers 
Union by the association of that name. 

Grain for these elevators is re- 
ceived from the states of Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, Montana 
and Western Canada, and is shipped 
principally to eastern points by ves- 
sels through Lake Superior and the 
straits, and the other lakes, but for 


of Americas Busiest Ports 


the past two years the grain received 
from Canada, about 8,000,000 bu. an- 
nually, has been shipped to central 
and southwestern states of this coun- 
try, as far south as Texas. 

In addition to the facilities for ship- 
ment of grain and other commodities 
from Superior by vessel, and their re- 
ceipt at the elevators, the city has 
greater railroad facilities than any in 
Wisconsin, and more than most cities 
of its size or larger in other states, 
with eight major roads and one ter- 
minal railroad. 

The city of Superior also handles 
quantities of other commodities. 

The giant iron ore docks handled a 
total of 27,732,942 tons of iron ore in 
1943; 14,925,013 tons in 1939 and 
6,823,488 in 1938. In coal receipts, 
Superior was also at the front with 
4,538,000 tons in 1943, as against 
3,298,000 in 1939. 

Other superlative figures, covering 
commodities handled, include the ac- 
tivities of the Twin Ports Co-opera- 
tive Dairy Assn. of Superior, as fol- 
lows: 1948 milk receipts, 39,000,000 
lb. Butter manufactured, 1,100,000 Ib. 
Powdered milk manufactured, 2,550,- 
000 lb. (Hubel) 


Reorganization of Boston Port Authority 
Proposed in Bill Now Before Legislature 


A bill calling for the abolition of 
the present Boston Port Authority, 
creation of a new Authority with full 
power to take constructive action, and 
appropriations up to $15,000,000 is 
pending before the Massachusetts 
Legislature. The recently organized 
Greater Boston Development Com- 
mittee which had earlier announced 
plans to carry out numerous projects 
for the further development of the 
Metropolitan Area went into action 
when members of its executive com- 
mittee filed the bill. 

The main features of the bill as out- 
lined by the Executive Committee are: 
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“This bill abolishes the present 
Boston Port Authority and sets up a 
new Authority composed of five mem- 
bers to be appointed by the: Governor 
for five-year terms. It is arranged 
that the first five shall have their 
offices run out in terms of 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 years, so that the reappoint- 


ment will be for five-year terms, one - 


each year. Compensation for each 
member would be $50 per day when 
engaged in business for the Port Au- 
thority with a maximum of $5,000 a 


year. 
_ “This Port Authority would have 
jurisdiction over all property in the 


Port of Boston, which includes all the 
area west of a line from Point Aller. 
ton, Hull, to Point Shirley, with the 
exception of the Logan Internationa) 
Airport. The airport does not com 
under this bill. 

“The Port Authority would have th 
power to appoint a director, who yj 
be the important man, and the Ap. 
thority will pay him whatever salary 
is necessary. 

“The Port Authority would have the 
right to regulate all commerce and jn. 
dustry within the Port of Boston: 
lease, buy, construct piers and other 
necessary facilities, with the provision 
that those facilities must be econonj. 
cally sound and necessary to the de. 
velopment of the Port. 

“The Port Authority would have the 
power to advertise the port, solicit 
business, etc. It is modeled on the 
New York Port Authority. 

“The bill carries an appropriation of 
$15,000,000 to be met by a bond issue. 
The bonds will be issued on such 
terms as the Governor and the Couneil 
shall recommend to the General Court 
and as the authorities shall from time 
to time need, up to $15,000,000. (Wel. 
lington) 


Sailors Returatag 
To Great Lakes 


Great Lakes merchant seamen and off 
cers who left their vessels when they tied 
up last fall and entered the offshore fleet 
of the U. S. Merchant Marine are begin. 
ning to return to the Great Lakes for the 
spring movement of vessels, War Shipping 
Administration announced last month, 

The Recruitment and Manning Organit- 
tion of WSA, responsible for the rectuit- 
ment of the Great Lakes seamen, estimated 
that several thousand men responded to 
urgent pleas to help man offshore vessels 
The majority were in the lower ratings, and 
were assigned to merchant ships during No 
vember and December of 1944. 

"As fast as these Great Lakes seamen 
return to the continental United States from 
overseas voyages, we are reassigning or rt 
leasing them to return to their operators 
unions or vessels on the Great Lakes," RMO 
officials said. 


Baltimore Handling 
Increased Tonnage 


It has been announced by the War 
Shipping Administration that “the 
port of Baltimore contributed imp0o- 
tantly to the 1944 all-time record iD 
shipping.” : 

eo revealed by the War Ship- 
ping Administration that the port of 
Baltimore had accounted for 2,969,782 
tons of the more than 25,000,000 tons 
of dry cargo dispatched from the At 
lantic Seaboard, and for 533 of the 
4,868 sailings recorded during the past 
year. 

Only three ports, New York, Hamp- 
ton Roads and Philadelphia shipped 
greater tonnage than Baltimore, it 8 
stated, and the local port tied with 
Philadelphia for third place in the 
number of sailings. 

It was revealed by Walter W. 
Schwenk, Atlantic Coast WSA diret 
tor, that dry cargo shipments repre 
sented a 70 per cent increase over the 
1943 record tonnage. (Ignace) 
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Subsistence School 
s Reopened by OM 


Reopening of the Quartermaster 
Corps Subsistence School in Chicago 
has been announced by the Office of 
the Quartermaster General in Wash- 
ington. Closed for eight years, the 
Subsistence School was reopened to 
provide necessary training for Quar- 
termaster Corps officers who will be 
assigned to duty in overseas theaters 
of operation. 

Commandant and director of the 
school is Col. Rohland A. Isker, U. 
§.A., who will also remain in charge 
of the Quartermaster Corps Subsis- 
tence Research Laboratory in Chicago, 
apost he has held since 1939, date of 
his transfer to the Quartermaster 
Corps. 


Six officers, two enlisted men and 
16 civilian consultants and teachers 
comprise the faculty of the Subsis- 
tence School. Classes of 20 commis- 
sioned officers of the Quartermaster 
Corps will attend the school for 
curses of instruction covering three 
month periods. The courses are de- 
signed to qualify the student officers 
inall phases of procuring, processing, 
mspecting, supervising, transporting 
and storing of subsistence supplies at 
werseas bases and stations. 


300 Refrigerator Cars . 
for Fall Delivery 


Fruit Growers Express Co. has 
placed an order for 300 refrigerator 


‘division of H. K. Porter Co.,. Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The cars are scheduled for delivery 
during the fourth quarter of 1945. 


Wholesale Food Distributors Announce 
$10,000,000 Refrigeration Expansion 


In order to keep in step with the 
advancement of the field of transpor- 
tation of perishables, which will be- 
come evident after the war, whole- 
sale fruit and vegetable distributors 
have included in their postwar plans 
the spending of $10,000,000 with 
which to increase refrigeration facil- 
ities. 

John Van Arnum, acting secretary 


"Floating Icebox" 

American service men in the South Pacific 
may get a taste of ice cream as a result 
of the completion in California of what has 
been described as “the first all-concrete 
refrigerated cargo barge.” 

This “floating icebox" was recently com- 
pleted and left the yards of the Concrete 
Ship Constructors at National City, Cal., 
destined for somewhere in the South Pacific. 
It was stocked with more than 1,000 tons 
of fresh meat, fruits, ice cream, and ice and 
was intended to supply fresh food to United 
States invasion forces during initial landing 
operations. 


and traffic consultant, National League 
of Wholesale Fresh Fruit and Vege- 
table Distributors, in making the an- 
nouncement for the league, declared 
that prior to entering the war, total 
carloads of produce originated on rail- 
road lines made up 50 per cent of the 
movement of the vegetable and fruit 
crops. Trucks carried 42 per cent, 
with coastal vessels taking the other 
eight per cent. Putting this in terms 


Modernization of 


Modernization of railroad  re- 
ftigerator cars was one of the im- 
portant subjects considered by mem- 
‘ers of the United Fresh Fruit & 
égetable Assn. at their, January con- 
Yention in Chicago. No improvements 
n this type of rail equipment have 
nN made in the past 30 years, it 
Was stated. Thousands of new cars 
vill soon be needed by railroads and 
bivate refrigerator lines and in view 
of this fact, the produce men have 
felt that their views on what is needed 
should be made known. 


Refrigerator Cars 
Is Urged at Sessions of Produce Men 


All day sessions of the Association’s 
Refrigerator Car Committee were held 
during the convention, at which stand- 
ards for construction of reefers suited 
to needs of shippers of perishable 
produce were discussed. 

Participating in the meeting were 
representatives of the Assn. of Ameri- 
can Railroads, the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture and some 20 other or- 
ganizations vitally interested in better 
refrigerator rai] transportation. No 
findings were made public. (Slawson) 


of ton-miles, the railroads hauled 75 
per cent; trucks, 20 per cent and 
ships, five per cent. Water and truck 
transportation, Van Arnum pointed 
out, restricted as a result of the war, 
will again expand once peace is re- 
stored. 

He also pointed out that in 1931 
Class 1 railroads originated about 98 
per cent of all fruits and vegetables, 
handling a total of 14,834,222 tons in 
187,163 refrigerator cars for a total 
of 1,027,334 carloads. In 1943, the 
roads originated 859,587 carloads of 
15,403,065 tons in 108,477 refrigera- 
tor cars. This, he says, was a reduc- 
tion of 16.3 per cent in carloads with 
20 per cent less refrigeration space. 


Extent of increase in postwar water 
and truck hauling will depend greatly 
on the strides which the railroads 
make in improving their protective 
service facilities as well as the time 
schedules on which they will operate, 
the acting secretary said, adding, 
however, that he did not believe air 
freight would prove a strong com- 
petitor except in the transportation 
of luxury items and off-season com- 
modities like early strawberries, 
which Northerners might wish in a 
hurry from Florida, Louisiana or 
Texas. The major perishables, such 
as onions, potatoes, apples and citrus 
fruits, however, would continue to be 
delivered by other means of transpor- 
tation, he said. 

Mr. Van Arnum’s views on the need 
for more refrigeration have been en- 
dorsed by wholesalers from various 
sections of the country. Paul M. 
Williams, assistant chief of the fruit 
and vegetable branch, office of food 
distribution, War Food Administra- 
tion, in urging more refrigerated 
space declared that there is a 25 per 
cent shrinkage in fresh fruits and 
vegetables between the time they 
leave the shipping point and reach 
the housewife’s kitchen. 


National Fisheries Institute 


Preliminary organization of Na- 
tional Fisheries Institute, Ine., de- 
signed to promote and co-ordinate 
interests of the country’s fish produc- 
ers, processors, canners, and whole- 
salers, has been effected. A Delaware 
corporation, it will meet April 10 to 
select officers and formulate a pro- 
gram. Incorporators are: R. M. 
Meehan and Irving G. McCann, both 
of Washington, D. C., and Elliott 
Hudgins, Gloucester, Mass. (Kline) 
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How are you Chopping Trees? 


No, this is no joke. Many businessmen have vol- 
unteered to aid the paper shortage by spending vaca- 
tions from their companies in the timber country, 
helping out on the man-power problem in the paper 


pulp industry. 


Not that you have the time to do this. Nor that 
tree-chopping is exactly in your line. But, until the 
man-power shortage in this vital industry is over, 
until our armed forces no longer are spread all over 
the world where food, ammunition and medical 
supplies must be shipped them in paper protection 


wrappers, there is a chopping job you must do. You 
must chop the use of paper in your business. 


Sure, you've done plenty of this in the past months, 
But right now the need for paper is greater than 
ever. So the government asks you again to examine 
paper usage in your firm, see if you can’t make even 
further savings. 


And don’t forget that baling wastepaper and sending 
it to a reprocessing plant is a most important part 
of the paper conservation job. 


USE LESS PAPER — ~ SAVE ALL WASTEPAPER 


This advertisement contributed by this publication and prepared by the War Advertising Council in cooperation with the War Production 


Board and the Office of War Information. 
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% Railroads and shippers can protect valuable mer- 
chandise and insure safe deliveries when Chicago Seals 
are used to prevent tampering. 

For more than forty years, leading industries have 
standardized on Chicago Seals. U. S. Ordnance Depart- 
ments use Chicago Seals regularly for wartime safety. 

Whatever your requirements may be — from sealing 
meters, recording instruments or charts, etc., to sealing 
railroad freight cars and shipments, you will find the 
correct type of seal in Chicago's stock line. 

We urge you — get details on tamper-proof seals by 
Chicago — write for new descriptive catalog just off 
the press. Act today! 


CHICAGO CAR SEAL CO. 


634-46 N. WESTERN AVE. BRunswick 9406-01 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


Equipment — Services — Supplies 


Classified Index to General Advertisers of Equip- 
ment, Services and Supplies for Shippers, Carriers 
and Warehousemen 


ADHESIVES (Waterproof) 
Phelan-Faust Paint Mfg. Co. ................00ceeeees 71 


AIR EXPRESS 


ASAVING AT EVERY TURN 


DARNELL 
CASTERS 


One of the great advantages of Darnell 
Casters is the permanency of service that 
them. Maximum saving 


DARNELL CORP. LTD., st NEW YORK 
BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 36 CLINTON, 


Air Transport Association of America ................ 132 

27 

ALARMS (Fire) 

American District Telegraph Company ....... Third Cover 
BARREL TRUCKS (Hand) 

Sabin Machine Company .................ceeeeeeees 74 

West Bend Equipment Corp. ..................200005 73 
BATTERIES (Storage) 

Edison Stge. Battery Div. Thomas A. Edison, Inc. ..... 5 

Electric Storage Battery Company ................... 33 

Phileo Corp. Sige: Battery. Dive... 45 
BATTERY CHARGERS 

General Electric Company .........s.sscceseeseeeers 53 


When writing advertisers please mention D and W 


This new Bassick Caster is an improved type especially 
for service on power-pulled trailer trucks. It has. .. 


54'’ diameter balls rolling, in machined raceways, on a 
614" diameter ball race. Timken roller thrust bearing. 
Heavy gauge steel plate in frame and top plate. Heavy- 
duty semi-steel or iron core rubber-tread roller-bearing 
wheels. Alemite pressure lubrication. 

Bassick Trailer Casters come in 8’, 10’ and 12” sizes, 
with either standard or ‘‘Floating-Hub” (shock-absorbing 
sprung wheel) construction. Swivel or rigid type. Write us. 


Bassick MAKING MORE KINDS OF CASTERS 
..« MAKING CASTERS DO MORE 
THE BASSICK COMPANY, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 

Division of Stewort-Warner Corp, Chicago, illinois 


Conodior Factory, Stewort Worner Alemite Corp. of Canode, itd Bellevilie, Ontorno 
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For Profitable 
FREIGHT 


HANDLING 


FARQUHAR PORTABLE CONVEYORS 


Freight handled by Farquhar Freight Type 
Portable eeeneren goes faster . . . with less 

time and expense. In ware- 
platform, these con- 
es, cartons, crates, 


manhandlin 
house, on the shippin 
veyors handle bags, 
cases, hampers, bundles, etc., ghing up 
to 500 Ibs. each. Five types of mounting 
afford quick application to a large number 
of situations. Write Farquher for Bulletin 
No. 391 (Featherweight) and Bulletin No. 
432 (Heayy Duty Freight Conveyor). 


taht 


Portable Machinery Division 


A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
203 Duke Street York, Pennsylvania 
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ALIS 


CARGO 
CONVEYORS 


FOR LIGHT 
MEDIUM AND 
HEAVY DUTY 


20 TO 35 FT. LENGTH 
BALL BEARING ROLLERS . 
ELECTRIC OR GASOLINE MOTOR DRIVE 
* 
Write for data and prices, nam- 
ing size and service conditions. 


GEORGE HAISS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Canal Place and E. 144th St., New York 51, N. Y. 
Builders of High Grade Materials Handling Equipment for Over 50 Years 
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CUT COST e/NCREASE SPEED 
FASY-R/IDE 


CONVEYORS 


This modern gravity conveyor car. 
ries cases or cartons to any de- 
partment speedily and_ efficiently! 
Sturdily constructed reversible 
curves, straight sections. Permanent 
or portable; with or without adjust- 
ablesupports. Ourengineerscan solve 
your problems—write us your re. 
quirements and ask for illustrated 
folders. 

Immediate Delivery of Standard Units 


SSE24thSt. Equipment Division 


BODIES (Truck & Trailer) 


Gerstenslager Company 
Herman Body Company 


CAR SEALS 
Chicago Car Seal Company 


CARGO PLANES 
Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft Corp. .............. .. 6-7 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation ll 


CASTERS (Truck) 


. 


Darnell Corporation, Limited .....................-5% 67 
Nutting Truck & Caster Company .................... 1 


Thomas Truck & Caster Company ................... 


CLIPS (Wire Rope) 


CLOCKS (Time & Watchmen’s) 
American District Telegraph Company ....... Third Cover 


CONVEYORS (Gravity) 
Filter Paper Company (Conveyor Equipment Div.)... 68 


CONVEYORS (Portable or Stationary) 


Filter Paper Company (Conveyor Equipment Div.).... 68 
Haiss Manufacturing Co., Inc., Geo. .............0005 68 
Mercer-Robinson Company, Inc. ................00005 70. 


Pressure Spray Gun 


DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, O., has announced a new pressure 
feed spray gun especially designed for industrial degreasing 
and cleaning operations on castings, forgings, sheet metal, 
etc. Operated from a pressure feed tank, it handles all 
kinds of commercial solvents and cleaners, producing 
heavy, driving, but well atomized spray that speedily re 
moves dirt and grease, 

Light in weight and shaped to fit the hand comfortably, 
this new gun has a two-finger, easy-to-pull trigger designed 
to reduce hand fatigue. é 

When trigger is pulled only part way back, air alone i 
emitted from the nozzle, permitting the gun to be used for 
dusting and drying. 


Don't assume you can't get equipment—inquire. 
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CARRIERS AND WAREHOUSEMEN 


ago 
AK “Builders of the Most Complete line WITH A 
.. 301 W.PERSHING ROAD, CHIC AGO:S, ILL. 
15 a Orvision LINK - BELT COMPANY 
69 


15 | COVERS (Piano & Refrigerator) 
New Haven Quilt & Pad Company 


- 8 CRANES (Industrial Truck) 


Baker-Raulang Company 
Hyster Company 


Link-Belt Speeder Corp. ees 
Mercer-Robinson Company, Inc. 70 | & 
lives saved 
68 DOLLIES = — of the food industry ap Conveyors meet 
Nutting Truck & Caster Company need. ie: oe your 
Thomas Truck & Caster Company sree for further information. 
handling costs rite fo 
49 Offices 
_. § DOOR OPENER (Box Car) in 
.. 68 Mining Safety Device Company : 
68 
70 
69 ELEVATORS (Portable or Stationary) 
Mercer-Robinson Company, Inc. 70 
Revolvator Company 
West Bend Equipment Corp. ..............ccccccccees 73 
ssure 
using 
END GATE (Elevating) 
ng 8 Fruehauf Trailer Company 
y Te 
ably, ENGINES (Diesel) 


gned International Harvester Company 


THE 


STANDARD CO., INC. 


390 Peoples Nat'l Bank Bldg. Grand Rapids 2, hichions 


i for § FITTINGS (Wire Rope & Chain) 
Laughlin Company, Thomas 
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THIS VETERAN CAN HAN 
1 YOUR JOB . of war fronts and 4 ; 
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ne is RAPIDS. 


REVOLVATOR 
HYDRAULIC ELEVATORS 


Made with the same engineering precision that 
has made REVOLVATOR PORTABLE ELEVA; 
TORS so dependable and long lived. Easy ang 
economical to install in old buildings. For lifts up 
to 30 feet, floor to floor, as ramp eliminators and 
press feeders for paper, plywood, or metal sheets, 
REVOLVATOR HYDRAULIC ELEVATORS 
are saving time and 
manpower in factor- 
ies, laundries, print- 
ing plants, and ware- 
houses. Also may be § 
adapted for the home. jj 
Bulletin 96-J includes 
data sheet for your spe- 
cifications. Bulletins are § 
available on REVOLV- @ 
ATOR PORTABLE 

ELEVATORS and RED 
GIANT LIFTRUCKS. 


A 


typical warehouse installa- 


: | Tractor Cranes—Trailer Trucks, | ‘io. J» taking this photo safety 
Elevators. Fork uc interlock was short circuited 
MERCED) Stacking Lift T ks allow to be 

Hoisting Units, etc. for Warehouses, Airport | ond show ram with gate open. 


| | Pier and Yard Service. Literature on Request. 
MERCER-ROBINSON COMPANY, INC. Rev LVAT OR Cc oO. 


CARRIES WEIGHT ECL 396 86th St. NORTH BERGEN, N.J. Since 1804 


Protect Precious Manpower with 
New Clark Products 


ONE MAN 

h CAR DOOR Clark Equipment Co., Dewey Ave., Buchanan, Mich., has 

OP ENERS! announced two new products for postwar promotion. The 


Eh Clark easy roll trailer axle and the Clark booster unit for 


1%-ton trucks. 


a ‘ at Easy roll trailer axle design provides separate wheels for 

One Man Does the Ime dual tires, each wheel rotating independently of the other, 

4 , Work of Many — and its own simple braking mechanism. Outer wheel is 

a, \ served by inner brake, and they are connected by an axle 

ce : shaft through a heat treated hollow spindle on which the 

inner wheel is mounted. Inner wheel and brake drum are 
integral. 

This design, with its independently rotating wheels, pro- 
vides a rectangular box construction of the load carrying 
member having considerable additional strength. 

In weight, Clark easy roll trailer axle compares about 
pound for pound with other types of axles of the same 
capacity. 


ditions which normally require dropping back to low geat. 


-, Opener. Get greater safety . . . speed According to performance data assembled by Clark, @ 


an: your :needs conventional 1%-ton tractor hauling a fully loaded trailer 


can handle severest grades with a minimum of gear shifting 


sf Chief advantage is complete elimination of tire scuffing 

on curves and rough road surfaces, estimated as high as 
; i No b ee \ 19 in. on a normal turn, and up to 150 ft. per mile on the 
: ro soataad egs highway due to curves and surface irregularities. 
i N foballt ed fingers Clark booster unit provides a reserve of power available 
i © fatalities when needed. It is mounted inside the vehicle frame just 
eR No time wasted back of the cab, a compact unit that does not affect loading 
if No "gangs" needed space. Cut in and cut out may be operated as desired. 
f ba No time lost Power input is through the transmission. 
: t Its function is to provide high-gear operation under con- 


A PRIORITY NEEDED ; $4 poe or none at all, thus having all the advantage of high gear 
i operation. 

f MINING SAFETY DEVICE CO. Guaranteed benefits, according to Clark, are higher aver- 
i Dept. DW, Bowerston, Ohio age vehicle speed with vital savings of fuel and oil. 
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PACKAGING AND PROC ISSING 


FINISHES OBLITERATING WATERPROOF 
for Overseas 
PAINT ADHESIVE 
Blocks out thoroughly and completely all old Cements labels, attaching them firmly and per- 
ee we markings. Provides an ideal surface for re- manently. Protects markings with a transparent, 
No. 103 ili weatherproof, water and oil repellent protec- 
Engineer Corps Red tive coating. 
a *Dries to a lustreless neutral tan color *Waterproof, Weatherproof, Oil Proof and 
Pe! Come Orange *Can be used on wood, metal, or fibre cases Brine Proof 
é *Covers solidly with one stroke of the brush *Transparent as glass 
PGian Nei or one pass of the spray gun *Labels are dry to handle instantly 
Drisance Yellow *Dries to handle and re-mark within 5 *Easy to use with brush or spray 
- 120 minutes *Adheres equally well on wood, metal, or 
Corps *Thins with YVMP Naphtha paper shipping container surfaces 
pray Ne oot *Available for immediate shipment in gal- *Available for immediate shipment in gal- 
ioe, Fores Light Blue lon and 5-gallon containers lon and 5-gallon containers 
USED BY: Medical Corps, Engineer Sonal USED BY: Medical Corps, Engineer Corps, Ordnance, 
ee WRITE OR WIRE FOR SAMPLES TODAY 


 PHELAN-FAUST PAINT MFG. co. 


ST. LOUIS 11, MO. 


HERE’S THE NEW QUICK WAY TO 
FLOOR PATCHING & RESURFACING 
., has 
fORK TRUCKS 
it for 
Automatic Transportation Co. ............. Second Cover co NCRETE FLOO R 
= mercury Co. 72 
pro #/REIGHT TERMINALS 
‘ying Harborside Warehouse Company, Inc......... 
ibout 
same HOISTS (Electric) 
fing — Tamp! Truck Over! No Wait for Setting! 
FMOOKS (Safety Hoist) over Immediately, NO ‘Bonds tight. to old con: 
American Chain Ladder Co., Inc. .................... 72 crete. Makes smooth, solid, heavy-duty patch. Withstands 
. extreme loads. Keep a drum on hand for emergencies. Im- 
DESCRIPTIV FC E al il FREE 
j ILDER Jet f 
ACKS (Lift) Pile etails o 
ired. Nutting Truck & Caster Company ................... 75 
Thomas Truck & Caster Company ................... 75 
con- 
year. | FLEXROCK COMPANY 
Ik » |FTS, SPECIAL (Hand) 3687 Filbert St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
aller Pleas: d | INSTANT USE inf 
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HANDLE IT 


THRU -THE-AIR 


Faster — Easier — At Lower Cost 
Around warehouses, loading platforms, etc., 
P&H Electric Hoists enable you to handle all 
kinds of loads, place them precisely where 
they're wanted, without rehandling. It's all 
done simply by pressing buttons. 


There are all sizes and types of P&H 
Electric Hoists to handle every load 
from 250 pounds to 15 tons. They're 
adaptable to all types of monorail sys- 
tems. Write today for free catalogs 
filled with helpful information about 
“thru-the-air” handling. 


* Despite all these exclusive advantages, the ACLC Hoist 


Hook costs far less than ordinary hooks. 
Write for Descriptive Literature ond Prices 


American CHAIN LADDER Company Inc. 


151 East 50th Street - New York 22,N.Y. 
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Over 33 years’ experience 
in the design, manufacture, and installation 
of materials handling equipment stands back 
of every Mercury product. Consult Mercury 
before you buy. Write for ‘ 
Catalog 7-11. 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. } 
4104 S. Haisted St., Chicago 9, tI. 


**&-310'' Castor Steer Traiier 
= 


Fork Trucks — Capacities 
2000 to 6000 pounds 


Elevating Platform Trucks 
— 4000 & 6000 pounds 


“*Banty'’ Gas Tractor 


ELIMINATES USE 
OF POISON! 


REQUIRES NO BAIT! 


A practical and eco- 
nomical way to rid build- 
ings of rodent pests! 
Easy to prepare! Just 
place WIZO RAT 
BOARDS near rat hole. 
Fasten boards to floor to 
prevent pulling away. 
Rodents are caught firm- 
ly the moment they step 
on the boards. WIZO 
RAT GLUE can also be 
obtained separately for 
preparing your own 
boards. 


Write for catalog and 


prices on complete 
line of warehouse supplies 


ELKAY PRODUCTS CO. 


323-27 West 16th St. New York, N.Y. 


MATERIALS (Ind. Bldg. Maintenance) 5% 


MOTOR TRUCKS 


International Harvester Company ..................: 57 


MOTOR FREIGHT LINES 
Southwestern Freight Lines ...................0.00005 7 


PACKAGING MATERIALS 


Phelan-F aust Paint Mig. Co. ds. 
PADS (Canvas Loading) 

New Haven Quilt & Pad Company ................+: B 
PADS (Kersey) 

New Haven Quilt & Pad Company .................. B 


PAINT (Obliterating) 
Phelan-Faust Paint Mfg. Co.................... ae 


RACKS (Storage) 
West Bend Equipment Corp. 


RAT GLUE BOARDS 
Bikay Products Company ..... 
Don't assume you can't get equipment—inquitt. 
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MAKE MANPOWER 
Add Faster Handling Methods 

with Equipment 


“Weld-Bilt” expe- 
rience and knowl- 
edge of materials 
handling methods 
and equipment has 
added valuable 
hours to production 
operations in many plants — by cutting time and labor in 
handling methods. A careful survey of your operations, 
adaptation of standard equipment or designing of new 
equipment, may promise similar savings for you! Write 
for details. 


“Weld-Bilt” Hydraulic Lift Truck. Handles heavier loads 
easier. Built for strength, mobility and durability, Exclusive 
a hydraulic unit. Capacities, 2500 to 
10,000 


WEST BEND EQUIPMENT CORP. 


_ 231 WATER STREET, WEST BEND, WISCONSIN 


's and 


Special Equipment. 


PROMPT 
DELIVERIES 
ON 


Reconditioned 
Burlap Pads 


Cloth binding On All Four Sides 
Grand Piano Moving Skids 


Rubber Caster Dollies 


ALL THESE FORM-FITS 


Refrigerator, Radio, Living Room, 
Dining Room, Bedroom Covers, Burlap Slings 


Webbing of All Kinds 


Orders .accepted for furniture pads 
es materials become available. 


NEW HAVEN QUILT & PAD CO. 


82 FRANKLIN ST., NEW HAVEN 11, CONN. 


HEFRIGERATED BODIES (Truck & Trailer) 


Fruehauf Trailer Company 14 

Merman Body Company 8 
RIGGING FITTINGS 

Laughlin Company, Thomas 59 
SEALS (Car & Truck) 

Chicago Car Seal Company ........................ 67 
SKIDS 

Nutting Truck & Caster Company ................... 75 

Thomas Truck & Caster Company ........,........... 75 

West Bend Equipment Corp. ....................... 73 
SNOW PLOWS 

74 
STENCIL MACHINES 

Marsh Stencil Machine Company .................... 73 
STRADDLE TRUCKS 

TRACTORS, INDUSTRIAL (3 or 4 Wheel) 

Automatic Transportation Co. ............. Second Cover 

Baker-Raulang Company 1 

Hebard & Company, W. F. ..............ceeceeseeeee 74 

International Harvester Company ................... 57 


When writing advertisers please mention D and W 


“Paid for itself four times the first 
year,” say users of Marsh Stencil Ma- 
chines, Brushes, Inks! WPB, railroads, 
truckers recommend stenciling. Three 
sizes to meet Gov't Spec., 1", 3/4’, 
1/2". For sample Stencil, Shippers’ 
handbook prices, pin this to business 
letterhead, with your name. 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
22 Marsh Building 
Belleville, Ill., U.S.A. 


MARSH 


STENCIL MARKING 
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HEBARD SHOP MULES 


Designed for dependability as the 
result of 25 years of experience! 
Sturdy as an Ox. Maneuverable as 
a Swan. Again and again, Hebard 
Shop Mules are the answer to ma- — 
terials handling’ problems. 


* INTERNATIONAL * 
HARVESTER POWERED 


A3 Victory Model Mid- 
get Shop Mule pic- 
tured, darts in and 


WITHSTAND 
TOUGHEST 
USAGE! 


Height over steering 
wheel 54”. Descrip- 
tive Bulletins, informa- 
tion and 


PARTS AND 
SERVICE 
AVAILABLE FROM 


INDUSTRIAL DEALERS 


VICTORY MODEL 


2433 S. STATE ST., CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


AN AMAZING 
LABOR SAVER! 
Up to 800 Ib. 
drum or barrel 
loads are auto- 
matically picked 
up by trucker. 
No manual lifting. FEATURE 
provides 
foot pedal 
for easy 
break - over, 
better load 
support and 


No weight. to 
carry. Roller bear- 
ings insure easy 


Price $33.50 


With semi-steel roller 
bearing wheels 
SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 
Send Trial Order 


The Sabin Machine Co. 


6540 Carnegie Ave. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ALL STEEL 
HAND TRUCKS 


Light—Durable 
Quiet Running 
Furnished with either 
rubber or steel wheels. 
Write for prices and 

complete details. 


SCHMIDGALL MANUFACTURING 


co, 
“Over 30 years de service” 
307 Cass Street Peoria 2, ili, 


TRACTORS, INDUSTRIAL (3 or 4 Wheel) (Continued 


Mercury Manufacturing Co. 
Towmotor Corporation 


TRAILERS, INDUSTRIAL 


Hebard & Company, W.F.......... 
Nutting Truck & Caster Company 
Thomas Truck & Caster Company 


TRAILERS (Motor Truck) 


Fruehauf Trailer Company 
Herman Body Company 
Highway Trailer Company 
Trailmobile Company 


TROLLEYS (Monorail) 
Harnischfeger Corporation 


TRUCKS, ELEVATING PLATFORM (Powered) 


Automatic Transportation Co. ............. Second Cov 
Baker-Raulang Company 

Hyster Company 


Vitafilm 


“Vitafilm,” new lightweight, waterproof packaging and 
fabricating material which also can be woven into fabrics, 
has been announced by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.iip 
Akron, O. 

A. F. Landefeld, manager, Goodyear’s pliofilm depart 
ment, described “vitafilm” as a derivative of polyvinyl 
chloride, offers “amazing current and post-war possibilities.” 

In six gauges of sheet form in which “vitafilm”’ is being 
produced by Goodyear, it is adapted for food bags, bowl 
covers, garment bags and other household purposes. 

Heat sealed or stitched, “vitafilm” also is suitable for 
umbrellas, raincoats and similar products. 

For woven fabrics, it is cut into thin strips which are 
stretched and twisted into thread for the looms, after which 
it is woven like any other fabric material such as cotton 0 
rayon. 


"Spun-On" Gasket 


This gasket, which was eliminated because of coppé 
scarcity at the start of the war, now is being attached # 
all 18 mm. spark plugs. It will gradually be replaced 
other sizes and it is believed that within a short time wil 
be used on all Edison spark plugs. 
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Production of the patented leak-proof “spun-on” coppé 
— % : gasket seal used on Edison spark plugs was resumed 
cently. for commercial purposes by the Edison-Splitdor! 
— ———-’ > ae Corp., subsidiary of Thomas A, Edison, Inc., West Orangt, 
a N. J., according to an announcement by A. J. Clark, vite 


FOR SHIPPERS, CARRIERS AND WAREHOUSEMEN 


FLOOR “TRUC 
 UWWHEELS-CASTERS 


The Nutting Trucker Says: 


“ll see that you get just the kind of trucks you need for 
your job—and you'll call it your lucky day when you see 
how these easy roiling NUTTINGS get the work out.” 
Look in your classified phone directory for your local 
Nutting representative. If not listed, write to us for 
Bulletin 41-G. 


Fig. 419 Jack 
Fig. 421 Live Skid 


Provides low-cost storage for merchandise that must be 
quickly moved at any time. Many advantages—com- 
pare before you buy. 


NUTTING TRUCK & CASTER CO. 
wits 1165 DIVISION STREET, WEST, FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


ardwood 
feat handies. Twe coater straps. 


FLOOR TRUCK LEADERSHIP SINCE 1891 


ae A heavy hardwood frame dolly for boxes, crates, 
éte. Double ball race swivel casters with metal 
or rubber tired wheels. Nutting makes ail types of 


wood or steel dollies with capacities up to 4000 Ibs. 


MRUCKS, LIFT (Hand) | 

i CovRUCKS, PLATFORM (Hand) | of Keakuk 
es ts: Mercer-Robinson Company, Inc. ..................... 70 | 
inde Nutting Truck & Caster Company .................... 75 | 
: Orangeville Manufacturing Co. ..................... 57 | 

Co., Inc. 69 

Thomas Truck & Caster Company ................... 75 | 

West Bend Equipment Corp. .................0ee00e. 73 | 


RUCKS, PLATFORM (Powered) 


Automatic Transportation Co. ............. Second Cover 
Baker-Raulang Company 1 
RUCKS, SPECIAL (Hand) © Provent leer domage 
Nutting Truck & Caster Company 75 
ch are Sabin Machine Company 74 Hyatt 
= Schmidgall Manufacturing Co. ...................... 74 fitti 
RUCKS, STEVEDORE 
Nutting Truck & Caster Company ............. . H i 
Thomas Truck & Caster Company ................... 75 
range, West Bend ion. Replace noisy floor-ruining wheels 
73 with Thomas VR fires. 
ope HEE} (Industrial Truck) Write for Catalog No. 43 
Darnell Corporation, Limited 67 
ed Nutting Truck & Caster Company .................... 75 TRUCK & CASES 
Thomas Truck & Caster Company ................... 7> | beeeeMMMMibdded 2100 MISSISSIPPI! RIVER, KEOKUK, IOWA 
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EQUIPMENT, SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 
OUR \ 


COMPANY 


Today—thanks largely to you and other industrial executives—22,000,- 
000 civilian workers are speeding victory and achieving postwar secu- 
rity through the Payroll Savings Plan. Over 60% of the 6th War Loan 
subscriptions came from this source—and, between drives, this forward- 
looking plan has been responsible for 3 out of 4 War Bond sales! 


. Good as this record is, the Payroll Savings Plan can be still more effec- 
tive. Believing this can best be accomplished by giving Bond buyers a 
oi definite idea of the many benefits accruing to them, the War Finance 
| Division has prepared a variety of active aids for employee education. 


This new “ammunition” includes: 
. a—An entertaining, swift-paced moving picture, graphically 
i showing the importance of buying—and holding—War Bonds. 
if f b—An interesting, easy-to-read booklet, explaining how War 
. Bonds may be accumulated to provide education for children, 
homes, retirement incomes, etc. 


c—Attractive, handy War Bond envelopes, enabling Bond 
holders to note each separate purchase—and the specific purpose 
for which each Bond or group of Bonds was bought. 
Passing this particular ammunition requires that you reappraise your 
p own company’s Payroll Savings Plan. Have your own War Bond Chair- 
a man contact the local War Finance Committee—today ! They will wel- 
come the chance to discuss this new program with you. 


\ The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message 


* This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Councit 
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)RCLARING that all public ware- 


PUBLIC WAREHOUSE SECTION 


MINGHAM, ALA. 1880—Sixty-five Years of Service—i945 


HARRIS TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
8 South 13th St., Birmingham 1 
— FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES — 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
STORAGE @ CARTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
Pool Cars Handled 
of Agents for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 


ALABAMA—ARKANSAS 


MOBILE, ALA. | 
Merchants Transfer Company 


9? So. Commerce Mobile 3 


HEAVY HAULING—STORAGE 


Pool Cars and General Merchandise—Bonded 

Authorized Transfer Agents 
A.T.&N., G.M.&N., L.&N., M.&0. & 

Southern Railroads. Pan Atlantic $/S Corp. 


WINGHAM, ALA. | 


IRICKLAND TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
1700-1702 2nd Ave. So., Birmingham 3 
S General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


Pool Car Service a Specialty—Motor Truck Service 
Centrally Located—Free Switching from All R.R.s. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. | 
Alabama Transfer & Warehouse Co. 


P.O. Box 164, Montgomery 1 Gx, 


BONDED — FIREPROOF — 
WAREHOUSE 
STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 
Members N.F.W.A. — A.W.A. — A.C.W. — 


INGHAM, ALA. | 


WITTICHEN 


Transfer & Warehouse Co. 
831 North 19th St., Birmingham 2 
Fireproof Warehouse 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. | 


MOELLER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
210-220 COOSA ST., MONTGOMERY 1 


Merchandise and Househeld Goods 
Low Insurance Rate Bonded Trucking Service 
Pool Car Distribution 


Members: A.W.A., N.F.W.A., 80. W.A. 


HAN, ALA. 


SECURITY BONDED WAREHOUSE 


500-501 East Commerce St. 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


WING 
Alabama Receiving—STORAGE—Handling. 
W. Georgia Motor Freight Service to all points. 
WW. Florida 6-car Private Siding. Reciprocal Switching. 
Efficient—C jenti Branch House Service. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


801-7 East Markham Street 
A Complete Branch House Service - - Fire- 
|} proof Sprinklered - - Low Insurance - - 
Private Railroad Siding - - Quick Service. 


se + 
WEST 426D STL PENN 60808 (S79 AVE 


Proposed Legislation Is Declared a Threat 
To Public Warehouse Operations 


Proposed amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act and the Rail- 


Ouse operations might be ad- 
mely affected by proposed legisla- 
mnow pending in Congress, Charles 
Nichols, secretary, merchandise 
sion, American Warehousemen’s 
‘., IN a spot news bulletin to mem- 
ts of the association, dated Feb. 9, 
#8 all public warehousemen to take 
epriate action to defeat passage 
the proposed bills. 

t. Nichols statement issued in 
ishington, D. C., follows: 

Cause of the broad scope of pro- 
d legislation recently introduced 
Congress (Senate Bill S. 293 and 
use Bill H.R. 1862), AWA’s, Gen- 
il President, J. W. Howell, has ap- 
nted a Special Committee to deal 


Cooke. 


be imposed 


with this subject. 
consists of the Presidents and Vice- 
Presidents of the two Divisions, name- 

: F. A. O’Hara, chairman; P. W. 
Frenzel, G. D. Allman, and J. Leo 


“The Committee met in Washing- 
ton, Feb. 5, E. V. Sullivan acting for 
Mr. Frenzel, who could not attend. 

“If enacted, this legislation might 
be used to transfer a large majority 
of the cold storage and merchandise 
warehouse companies, and their em- 
ployes, from coverage by the Social 
Security Act to coverage by the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, with a result- 
ing large increase of federal taxes to 
on the warehouse com- 
panies and their employes. 


Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 


road Unemployment Insurance Act might include all public ware- 

house operations, Charles E. Nichols, secretary, merchandise divi- 

sion, American Warehousemen's Assn., states in spot news bulletin 
to AWA members. 


The “The fact that freight is transport- 
ed to or from these public warehouses 
by railroad companies would be the 
only ground for proposing to transfer 
the warehouse companies from the 
Social Security Act, where they be- 
long, to the Railroad Retirement Act, 
which was designed and enacted sole- 
ly for the benefit of the employes of 
railroad and railroad express com- 
panies. 

“These bills may be deemed to pro- 
pose an enlargement or expansion of 
the jurisdictional provisions of Sec. 
1 of the Railroad Retirement Act so 
that warehouse companies would be 
employers within the meaning and 
application of Sec. 1 of that act. In 
that case, the proposed amendments 
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also would make all officers and em- 
ployes of the warehouse companies 
employes” within the meaning of 
that act, whether they do or do not 
perform any railroad or transporta- 
tion duties. gs 

“Such enlargement of jurisdiction 
might appear to be evinced in Sec. 1 
of each of the bills, which, in part, 
read as follows: 

“(2) Any person, other than a carrier 
regulated under part I of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, which, pursuant to ar- 
rangements with a carrier or otherwise, 
performs, for hire, with respect to pas- 
sengers or property transported, being 
transported, or to transported by a 
carrier, any service included within the 
term ‘transportation’ as defined in sec- 
tion 1 (3) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, whether or not such service is of- 
fered under railroad tariffs; 


“The pertinent provisions of Sec. 
1 (3) of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
which are referred to in the above- 
quoted provisions of Sec. 1 of the bills, 
read as follows: 

“The term ‘transportation’ . . . shall 
include . .. all services in connection 
with the receipt, delivery, elevation, and 
transfer in transit, ventilation, refrigera- 
tion or icing, storage and handling of 
property transported. 

“It is noticeable that the terms 
‘warehouse’ and ‘warehouse company’ 
do not appear in Sec. 1 of the bills. 
Nevertheless, that section, if enacted, 
may effect the transfer of practically 
all warehouse companies to the Rail- 
road Retirement Act. 

“Each of the several services fall- 
ing within the meaning of the term 
‘transportation’ are ordinary trans- 


portation services performed by the 
railroads every day. But every retail 


coal dealer, warehouse company, and . 


retail grocer also perform one or more 
of those services daily as a part of 
its ordinary and normal private busi- 
ness activities. d 

“The definition of ‘transportation’ 
as included in the Interstate Com- 
merce Act is confined by the various 
sections of that statute to services 
performed by carriers on goods in 
their possession while in the channels 
of transportation. But the writers 
of the bills that are before us have 
seemingly not accepted that confine- 
ment; these bills might be construed 
to apply to non-carriers and to ser- 
vices performed preceding or succeed- 
ing the transportation of goods by 
railroad and, therefore, these bills 
may reach far out into the field of 
private business activities to embrace 
the warehouse industry. 

“Other sections of these bills are 
troublesome. Sec. (3) thereof, 
which has application to freight for- 
warders, might bring. many ware- 
house companies within the scope of 
Sec. 1 of the Railroad Retirement Act, 
as employers, even if they escape the 
application of the other sections of 
this bill. Sec. 1 (4) and (5) are 
menacing, .but they are so complex 
that we will refrain from a discussion 
of these sub-paragraphs here. 

“The Railroad Retirement Act, in 
conjunction with the Unemployment 
Insurance Act and the Carriers Tax- 
ing Act, sets up two forms of taxa- 
tion: one to provide annuities payable 


to retired employes and the other tm 10 
rovide employes with insurance ben se 
ts during periods of unemploymen 
“Taking up the taxation for retire h 
ment annuities (which is referred t, 
as ‘contributions’ in these statutes) P 
the transfer of warehouse companie 
to the Railroad Retirement Aet, if 
accomplished, will subject your cong, 
pany to large increases in the tax@—c 
it pays as an employer and will cor 
respondingly increase the taxes whic) 
it must deduct from the salaries angles | 
wages of its employes. Percentage 
on the payrolls of employers and 
salaries and wages of employees are 


Controlling Act Employer Employ 
Social Security Act... 1% 1% 


H. R. 1362 and 8.293. 5%% 5%% 


“It is impractical to attempt to com 
pare the taxation in unemployment in 
suarnce under the Railroad Unen 
ployment Insurance Act with th 
taxation for similar benefits unde 
the Social Security Act because con 
tributions and benefits under the lat 
ter vary in nearly every state. 

“It is to be noted that these bill 
have not been sponsored by the pub 
lic, by any warehouse company, } 
any customers of warehouse compllS 
panies, or by any employes of waar 
house companies other than what eal Ov: 
be inferred from the testimony 0 | 
David B. Robertson, chairman of 
committee of the Railway Labor Exe Ser 
utive Assn., relative to employes i 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 


Arkansaz’ Largest Warehouse 
Merchandise—Household Storage 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. | 


Since 1898 


MERCHANDISE-HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


LOS ANGELES, CAL | 


° CROWN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


PROMPT REMITTANCES 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE C 1201 E. Sth St 45 So Arreye arkwey Hy) 
LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS Los Angeles Pasa en as ia 
merican Warehousemen’s Association SHIPPI AND L EASTERN 
+ POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION _L.C.L. SHIPMENTS 

Age led : We specialize in household goods for company 
R. T. CHRISTMAS THREE DECADES OF SERVICE 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. ANGELES, CAL 
Ki DAVIES WAREHOUSE COMPANY ||p,, 
GENERAL OFFICES: 164 SOUTH CENTRAL AVE., LOS ae = 
merchandise wareh es—and STILL 
VAN & STORAGE CO. FIRST Ectablished 1998 THAN ORDINARY (? 
Luckie Waller, Manager house problems. 
MEMBERS: A.W.A. SINCE 1898 --- CW.A.--- LAWA 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. | LOS ANGELES, CAL.| Nor 
STORAGE pe } tior 
e DISTRIBUTION spe 
. TRANSPORTATION a 
CALIFORNIA WAREHOUSE 
1248 WHOLESALE ST. LOS ANGELES 21 
Merchandise Exclusively Sprinklered—A.D.T. 
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For Shi 


Ra 
oon: 
Pool Car 415 So. San Pedro Street, Los Angeles 13 Or 
Compartment: 
for household 108 Al 


ther tf LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


e ben SERVING THE PACIFIC COAST & THE MOST POPULAR MOVER IN THE WEST 


LYON 


ow VAN & STORAGE CO. 

pa General Offices: 1950 Se. Vermont Ave. 
Frank A. Payne, Pres. 

Henry M. Burgeson, Vice Pres. 


‘ofl METROPOLITAN WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Established 1924 
Employe W. H. Tyler 1340-56 &. ‘Sixth 
1% General Manager (Tel. Trinity eayesit 


34%) BACILITIES—270,000 sq. ft.: Fireproof, reinforced conerete 
sonst.; Sprinkler sys.; A. D. T. alarm services. Ins. rate, 11.7. 
Siding on A. T. & S. F. Ry.; capacity, 18 cars; free switching. 
Ample Motor Truck Platforms—Sheltered. 


th thi] SERVICE FEATURES—Pool cer distributors, Motor transport 
unde) service available. Space for lease: Storage; Offices; Cooler 


he Rooms. 

lat 

se bill ASSOCIATIONS—Calif. W. A.: Los Angeles W. A. 

1e 

Terminal Warehouse 

Served by 1807 East Olympic Blvd. 

yes Los Angeles 21 
General Merchandise Storage 

Sprinklered—A.D.T. 


U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse No. 11 
Cool Room Accommodations 


DS For Complete Information Write Us Direct 
or Handle with Our Associates 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 


CHICAGO 7 NEW YORK 26 KANSAS CITY 7 
#43 W. Harrison St. 271 Medisen Ave. 1104 Unier Ave. 


Or Nearest General Agency Union Pacific Railroad 


ANGELES, CAL | MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


PACIFIC COAST TERMINAL 


_ WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1ES 1340 E. SIXTH ST. LOS ANGELES 21, CAL. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Located in the heart of the Wholesale District 


ARKANSAS—CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. sv. Los aweries | 


Star Truck & Warehouse Co. 


COMPLETE FACILITIES EFFICIENT SERVICE 
SPRIN 


Berage Distribution Drayage 
by Distributien 
340,000 Square Fest 117 Pieces Meter Equipment 
New York Chieage San Fransisse 
LOS ANGELES, CAL | aus. 


W. TEA Pres. 
B. F. JOHNSTON, Gen. Mor. 


UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
General offices, 737 Terminal St., Los Angeles 21 


LOS ANGELES, CAL | 
WESTLAND WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Established 1923 
G. G. Fronklia 4814 Loma Vista Ave. 
General Manager Tel. Lafayette 1101 


PACILITIES—352,355 sq. ft. Fireproof, rein. conc. Sprinkler 
Sys. Watchmen. Ins. i¢ per mo. Siding: LAJunc.Ry., 48 ears. 
Free switch.: A.T.&S.F., S.P., U.P. and P.E. Ample Motor Truck 
platforms, 


SPECIAL SERVICES—Pool cars. Daily mot. transp. to So. 
Calif. points. Free pickup. 


ASSNS.—A.W.A., CW.A., LA.W.A., M.T.A.S.C. 


OAKLAND, CAL. | 


HOWARD TERMINAL 


95 Market Street, Oakland 4 
Warehouses Steamer Piers 


SACRAMENTO, CAL | 


LAWRENCE 


Warehouse & Distributing Co. 
STORAGE 


MERCHANDISE — HOUSEHOLD GOODS 

POOL CAR DISTRIBUTING — DRAYAGE 

Your Detail Handled as You Want if 
20th & JAY STS., P.O. BX. 1194 SACRAMENTO 6 


PACIFIC. COMMERCIAL 
\ (| MERCHANDISE STORAG 
AND DISTRIBUTION 
Now offering space for storage and distribu- 
Ption of civilian commodities. Advise your 
0 | specific requirements and we will be glad to 
mm Cutline our complete services, rates, etc. 


* Certificated public utility * 


‘TS 

ANGELES, CAL. 

L be 

NARY 

ware 

A 


SACRAMENTO, CAL | 


WESTERN VAN & STORAGE CO., Inc. 


1808-22nd St. Sacramento, 6, Cal. 


Merchandise and Household Goods Warehouse 
Specialising in General Merchandise, Hops and Flour. 
Private Siding on S.P.R.R.—10-Car Capacity. Distribu- 
tion ef Merchandise and Household Goods Pool Cars. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. | “Where the West begins and 


Distribution starts.” 


‘GIBRALTAR WAREHOUSES 
201 California St., San Francisco 11 


OPERATED IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
OVERLAND FREIGHT TRANSFER CO. 


AND 
TILDEN SALES BUILDING 


associaren 
WAREMOLSES 
INCORPORATED | 


fer Shiopers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 
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| Ff 
Ne GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
Warehousing —Distributing—Draying 
(= 
SS 
rkway 412 


CALIFORNIA—COLORADO 


“SAN FRANCISCO, CAL | 


S. M. HASLETT - 
Member : Ww. 


HASLETT WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
240 Battery Street, San‘Francisco 11 


Largest and most complete storage and trucking 
service on the Pacific Coast 
Operating in San Francisco, Oakland, 
Stockton and Sacramento 


arehousemen’s 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


MEMBER: Allied Distribution, Ine, 


SOUTH END WAREHOUSE COMPANY | 


Free Storage—Custom Bonded—Internal Revenue Bonded 


King and Company 


Drayage Service 


Draymen 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL | 


TIM GRIFFIN, Pres. 


MARKET STREET VAN & STORAGE 


JIM CUMMINS, See.-Treas. 
1875 Mission St., San Franciseo 3 
Efficient and Prompt Service 
Operating 3 Warehouses; total space 90,000 sq. Lew 
Insurance Rates; Accessible to all Railroads; Sprinkler 
System, Vault Storage, Pool Cars Distributed. 
Members NFWA, Agent Allied Van Lines, ine. 


STOCKTON, CAL | 


Merch 


PACIFIC STORAGE CO. 


517 N. Hunter St. 


CHAS. C. WAGNER, Pres. 


Stockton, Cal. 
di. A hold Goods— 


Ship thru the PORT OF STOCKTON for economical 
distribution in Central Calliforn 
interecastal Terminal Rates coat at Stockton. 


Drayage 


SAN’ FRANCISCO, CAL 


Member : 


American Warehousemen’s Association 
Distribution Serviee, Ine. 


635 Third Street, San Francisco 7 


General Merehandise 
United States Customs and 
Internal Revenue Bonded Storage. 


Draying and Peel Car Distributien. 
Office Accommodations and Telephone Service. 


SAN FRANCISCO WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


DENVER, COLO. | 


we 
= TELEPHONE MAIN 5259 » 2145 BLAKE STREET » DENVER COLORADO 


“MERCHANDISE STORAGE— POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION - 
A.D.T. Proteetion—Private c. B. 
Warehouse 


By 
Associated Warehouses, tna—Ohlenge & New York City 


BONDED 


1D WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


& Q.—U.P. Alse operate 
hten, Cole. 


"DENVER, COLO. | 


SUtter 2461 1700—16 Street 


Warehousing with our organization, means rapid ser | 
vice with utmost economy 
Sprinklered thruout, Free switching | 

Pool and stop over cars stored or distributed 


Centrally located 


KENNICOTT WAREHOUSES INC. 


Denver 17, Cole, 


some railroad-owned warehousing op- 
erations. 

“No public hearing has been held 
on Bill S. 293 by the Senate Commit- 
tee, -but hearings on Bill H. R. 1362 
by the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce on now under 
way. We have requested an oppor- 
tunity to be heard before both com- 
mittees in opposition to these bills. 

“Your Special Committee handling 
this matter has retained John J. 
ogy of Washington, to represent 
the AWA in it and will welcome sug- 
gestions from members as to pertinent 


facts and information that will assist 
in bringing this issue to a successful 
conclusion. At the request of the 
Special Committee, L. M. Nicolson is 
also cooperating with the association 
and with Judge Hickey in the hand- 
ling of this problem. 

“The Committee feels that every 
effort must be put forth by the public 
warehousing industry to prevent the 
passage of these or similar bills and 
urge that all members register effec- 
tive protests with the members of 
Congress from their respective Dis- 
tricts.” 


Holds Reconversion Involves a Return 
To Way and Spirit of Free Enterprise 


Reconversion involves not only a 
change-over to peacetime production, 
but reconversion to the American 
ideal of free enterprise, John M. Han- 
cock, New York, partner, Lehman 
Bros., banking firm, declared in a 
talk at Los Angeles recently. 

Free enterprise, the speaker de- 
clared, has been overshadowed and 
lost sight of in the exigencies of war. 

Mr. Hancock, co-author of the 
Baruch-Hancock report on war and 
postwar adjustment climaxed 
a reasoned plea for ‘ a plan made 
by each individual or each business 
within the framework of free oppor- 
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tunity, the creation of which should 
be the scope of government planning,” 
with the statement that: 

“During the war we have got away 
from the American idea of free enter- 
prise, the competitive economy with 
equal opportunity to all with no fav- 
ors by the government. 

“The kind of conversion upon which 
I should like to see us center our 
attention is a reconversion to the be- 
lief in the American way of life, a 
competitive economy with equal op- 
portunity to all, favors to none and 
coercion by none, the way under which 
America grew strong and had a ca- 
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ment. (Herr). 


pacity, though utterly unprepared, to 
win this war.” 

Mr. Hancock declared that mora 
employment after the war depends on cs 
inducing more employers to expandiii™ 
their activities. The devices of gov 
ernment planning, he said, turn to 
ward regimentation and state social 
ism, and the responsibility of goveri 
ment is to clear the way for peoph 
to provide jobs for themselves and 
for employers to employ others. 

“Unless there is a material redut 
tion in taxes there will not be the im 
centive to the creation of jobs,”, Mr 
Hancock asserted. “We have tht 
choice of high tax rates with a lower 
volume of business and employmen 
or lower rates on a higher Ma 

Scoring pressure groups, Mr. 
cock pointed out that granting 
advantage to one segment or group 
becomes the basis for more demandg 
by every other group from the govert 


New York Central 
Orders 25 Locos 


Twenty-five of the most powerfi 
coal-fired steam locomotives ever usé 
by the road, substantially the same 
the experimental 4-8-4 type known 
the S-1, have been ordered by the Ne 4 
York Central Railroad. 

The engines, which will have Ot 
least 6,000 horsepower each, are 
pected to be delivered this yeal 
bringing New York Central’s loc 
motives to 3,685 units. 
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Financial Responsibility. 


Write, wire or telephone. 


nandfer & Storage Co 


Represented 


new voax ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO 
WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0966 1525’ NEWBERRY AVE. 


COLORADO—CONNECTICUT 


DENVER, COLO.| 


WEICKER 
Service 
*Mdse. & Hhg. Goods Storage 
*% Pool Car Distribution 
Moving, Packing, Forwarding 

We Operate the Weicker Transportation Co., a statewide, 

daily motor freiaht service under reaulation of the 


Public Utilities Com. Connection with Interstate Truck 
Lines to Principal Cities. 


SILVER VAULTS, CEDAR LINED RUG VAULT, 
FUMIGATING VAULT, PRIVATE LOCKERS 


THE WEICKER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


1700 Fifteenth, Denver 17, Cole. . 
Member of N.F.W.A.—A.C.W.—A.W.A. 


PUEBLO, COLO. | Member of May. W.A.—A.W.A—Colo. W.A. 
= WAREHOUSE AND 
BURCH TRANSFER CO. INC. 


Offic Warehouse 
so. SANTA rE AVENUE 
Modern Fireproof Building—Freight Forwarding 


and Distribution — Household and Merchandise Storage 
PACKING AND SHIPPING 


cHicaco 
PUEBLO, COLO. 128-130 SOUTH MAIN 


WWEICKER 


© Modern Sprinklered Building © Pool Car Distribution 


© Household and Merchandise © Freight Forwarding and 
Facilities Distribution 


*ACENT ALLIED VAN LINES— 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


menser The Bridgeport Storage Warehouse Co. 
General Offices 10 Whiting St. 
Bridgeport 1 


General Merchandise Storage and 
Distribution 
Total Storage Area 67,000 Sq. Ft. 
Goods, Moving, Pack- 
ng and Shipping 
N. Y.. a. H. and H. R.R. Siding 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
CILCO TERMINAL COMPANY, Inc. 


535 SEAVIEW AVENUE, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
DEEP WATER TERMINAL and STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
INTERCOASTAL and FOREIGN STEAMSHIP PIERS 
STEVEDORE CONTRACTORS—GENERAL CARGO STORAGE 
DIRECT AT STEAMER PIER 
TRANSFER and DISTRIBUTION TO ALL CONN. & MASS. POINTS 


ARTF D 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


CAPITOL AVENUE, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Our 
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1g al BRIDGEPORT, CONN. Mooney, Pres. J. G. Wyland, Presa, 
Land WAREHOUSE CoO., Inct 
1337 SEAVIEW AVENUE, BRIDGEPORT, CONN 
_$. Bonded Warehouses. Pool Car Distribution . . Household anc 
ndise facilities .. . Private necticu 
Members. NFWA—AWA—ACW-—AVL Agents 
wert 
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me HARTFORD, CONN. G. Pres. J. Wyland, Pres. 
it in 
Bonded Wi usehold and 
Members NFWA—AWA—ACW—AVL Agents 


CONNECTICUT—DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


HARTFORD, CONN. | Member 63 Invitation 


NATIONWIDE 
DESPATCH & STORAGE CO. 
? Center St., Hartford 5, Conn. 
15,000 sq. of ahi 


Storage 
Mombers: jevers and Warehousemen’s 
Asen., Hartford 


Assa., Conn Better 


HARTFORO, CONN. 
ae SILLENCE | 

Warehouse Co.. Ine. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 

Fireproof Warehouses 

OWA Cot 


Fiteblished 1902 


NEW HAVER, CONN. M. E. KIBLY, Pres. 
DAVIS STORAGE COMPANY 


DAILY TRUCK DELIVERY SERVICE 
TO CONN. and SOUTHERN MASS. 


from A.D.T. supervised buildings used 
for storing merchandise, automobiles 
and furniture. Low insurance rates. 
15 car siding. Bonded with U. S. 
Customs. 


The SMEDLEY Co. 


165 Brewery St., New Haven 11, Conn. 

WATIOWAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Aged ALLIED VAN LINES, me 

TORRINGTON, CONN. | 

The E. J. Kelley Co. Storage Warehouses 


Conn. 


Merchandise Storage. 


Low Insurance Rate. 


335 East St., New Haven 2, Conn. 
Medern Fireproef Merchandise Warehouse 
Private seven-car Siding, adjacent to Steamship and 
R. R. Terminals. Pool and stop over cars distributed. 


Motor Truck Service to all towns in Connecticut. 
Prompt, Efficient Service. 


Member of Connecticut Warehousemen’s Assoc. 


Main Office, Torrington, 
One ef New England's Largest Trans- 


Household Goods Packed, Stored, Shipped. 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution. 
Pool Cars Distributed in All Parts of Connecticut. 


pertation Companies 


Conn.; Springfeld & Worcester, Mass. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 


PAUL A. DAHLGARD, Owner 


West Haven Trucking Company 
Storage Warehouses 
Offices, 435 Congress Ave., New Haven 11 


Moving and Storage of Household 
Geeds Exclusively 


Member Connecticut Warchousemen's Association 


WASHINGTON, D. 


aim 
ill 


E. K. MORRIS, President 
Member—NFWA, AVL, CanWA. 


D 


Telephone ADams 5600 


FEDERAL STORAGE 
CoMPANY 


1701 FLORIDA AVENUE, WASHINGTON 9, D.¢. 
(See Page Advertisement Directory Issue) 


By LEO T. PARKER 
Legal Editor 


Workmen's Compensation 


In a majority of states the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act provides 
compensation only for injuries result- 
ing from accidents arising out of and 
in the course of the employment. 

In Walsh v. Central Cold Storage 
Co., 58 N. E, (2d) 325, Ill., a sales- 
man was seriously injured while 
walking on a sidewalk. A series oc 
violent explosions occurred in a near- 
by warehouse which caused its walls 
to collapse affecting the injury. Both 
the company that employed the sales- 
man, and the warehouseman carried 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 

This court keld that if the employe 
was injured within the scope of his 
employment he could not sue the ware- 
houseman for damages, because he 


82—D and W, March, 1945 


could get adequate settlement from 
the Industrial Commission. 

This court also held that if the in- 
jury did not occur within the scope 
of the employment any compromise 
agreement made by authority of the 
Industrial Commission is void, and 
the employe may sue the warehouse- 
man for damages. 

Obyiously, however, if the employe 
may sue the warehouseman for dam- 
ages he must prove that his injuries 
resulted from negligence of the ware- 
houseman, otherwise he is not entitled 
to a recovery. 


"Agricultural Laborers" 


Modern higher courts consistently 
hold that employers of truly “agri- 
cultural laborers” who are exempt 


from the National Labor Relations 
Act are exempt from many and nl- 
merous restrictive laws. However, 
such workers must confine their work 
strictly to plowing, planting, cultivat- 
ing or harvesting, otherwise they are 
not exempt. 

For example, in Idaho Potato 
Growers, Inc., v. National Labor Re 
lations Board, 144 Fed. Rep. (2d) 295, 
it was shown that employes known a 
“warehouse crews” went to different 
farms and to warehouses to prepare 
potatoes for movement into market. 
The question presented the court was: 
Are these employes “agricultural la- 
borers” exempt from the National 
Labor Relations Act? Also, if such 
employes are “agricultural laborers’ 
they are not within the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, Social Security Taxa 
tion, and similar laws. 

The court held that these employes 
are not “agricultural laborers.” 

This court explained further that 
this is so although the persons hired 
by the warehousemen engage in the 
operations of sorting and grading pe 
tatoes at the warehouse and away 
from the farms while the farmer stil 
retains the title to the potatoes an 
may, indirectly, pay the price of the 
work. 


Must Set Flares: 


In order to avoid liability for coll 
sions with unlighted trucks parked @ 
a highway the driver must set flare 

For illustration, in Prout v. Mystt 
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Mombers, NFWA, AVL Canadian, British, French & Other Assns. (See advertisement in Directory issue, page 141) 
1140 Fifteenth Street, Washington 5 Member of N.F.W.A.—W.W.A. 
| JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE JACOBS TRANSFER COMPANY, INC. 


Est. 1857 
61 Pierce Street, N. E. 
Washington 2, D. C. 
Phone: District 2412 : 
SERVICES in Washington and its Commercial Zone: 


1. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
On B. and O. R.R. Siding 
Fast—Economical—Dependable 


2. LOCAL CARTAGE 


WASHINGTON, D.C. | Maurice Kressin, Mgr. 


Manhattan Storage & Transfer Co. 
639 New York Ave., N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 


Household Geods storage, packing, shipping. Pool Car Dis- 
tribution Merchandise. 
Life vans local delivery. 


Member: ind. Movers & Warehousemen's Assoc. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—FLORIDA 


WASHINGTON, D. C. | 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE 
Pool Car Distribution 


Direct Switching Connections Into Warehouse 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


TERMINAL REFRIGERATING & 
WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 


4th and D Streets, Southwest, Washington 4 


WASHINGTON, D.C. | 


THE TERMINAL STORAGE COMPANY 
OF WASHINGTON 
First, K and L Streets, N. E., Washington 2 
Large buildings of modern construction, total floor area 204,000 square 
feet, of which — square feet is of fireproof construction. 
ge of general merchandise. 
CONSIGN. SHIPMENTS VIA B. & O. R. R. 
Heated rooms for protection against freezing. 
Member of American Warehousemen’s Association 


W. E. EDGAR, Mer. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. | 


Security Storage Gompanp 


OF WASHINGTON 


Cepital, Surplus and Reserves over $1,200,000 
Security (steel) lift vans for overseas shipments. Door te door rates queted. Al! 
tisk insurance if desired 


WASHINGTON, D. C. [ 


\ } UNITED * STATES 
STORAGE COMPANY 


418 10th St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C. 
We Reciprocate Shipments 


Established 1901 


Neves always 


ROOM AT SMITH’S 
19 WAREHOUSES 


“Smith’s looked ahead. They foresaw the storage needs 
of Washington’s War-time population. They added one 
warehouse after another and today Smith’s have nine- 
teen large storage warehouses.” 


DON'T MAKE A MOVE... 
WITHOUT SHIPPING TO 

SMITHS 
Transit Co. 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
1313 YOU ST. N.W. NO. 3343 


Rug Cleaning 


THE SOUTH'S LARGEST FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR HOUSEHOLD GOODS & OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


DELCHER BROS. STORAGECO. 


262 Riverside Ave., Jacksonville 1 Phone §-0140 
Local & Long Distance Moving 


Cold Storage For Furs 


Merchandise 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. } FLORIDA'S LARGEST WAREHOUSE 
Union Terminal Warehouse Company 


aaa East Union Street, Sta. G 


insurance Rate 12 


Rental Compartments—Sub-Postofies. 
Members A.W.A.—A-C-ef-W.—J.W.A. 


MIAMI, FLA 132 £.11¢h St. 
STORAGE AND POOL CAR 
. . . DISTRIBUTION . . . 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
CAR LOADING PLANE LOADING 
PRIVATE SIDINGS PACKING 


MIAMI, FLA. | 


INTERNATIONAL BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 


¢ 

U. CUSTOMS BONDED 
Specializing in Imported & Export Storage See? 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 


oe 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
FEC RR SIDING—2 CARS 
219-251 S.W. First Court (36) Tel. Miami 2-1208 
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CONNECTICUT—DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


HARTFORD, CONN. | Member by Invitation 


NATIONWIDE 
DESPATCH & STORAGE CO. 
9 Center St., Hartford 5, Conn. 
Members: | Movers and Warchousemen’s 
Assa., Conn Truck Asen., Hartford Better 


HARTFORO, CONN. 


Fatablished 1902 


SILLENCE 


Warehouse Co.. Ine. 


DAILY TRUCK DELIVERY SERVICE 
TO CONN. and SOUTHERN MASS. 


from A.D.T. supervised buildings used 
for storing merchandise, automobiles 
and furniture. Low insurance rates. 
15 car siding. Bonded with U. S. 
Customs. 


The SMEDLEY Co. ii, 


165 Brewery St., New Haven 11, Conn. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 
Fireproof Warehouses 


MB CWA 


CMTA 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 


Merchandise Storage. 


M. E. KIELY, Pres. 


DAVIS STORAGE COMPANY 


335 East St.. New Haven 2, Conn. 
Medern Fireproof Merchandise Warehouse 
Private seven-car Siding, adjacent to Steamship and 
R. R. Terminals. Pool and stop over cars distributed. 


Motor Truck Service to all towns in Connecticut. 
Low Insurance Rate. Prompt, Efficient Service. 


Member of Connecticut Warehousemen’s Assoc. 


WATIOWAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
ALLIED VAN LINES, me 


TORRINGTON, CONN. [ 


Established 1860 


MEMBER 


The E. J. Kelley Co. Storage Warehouses 


Main Office, T 
One of New England's Largest Trans- 


Household Goods Packed, Stored, Shipped. 
Merchandise 8 and Distribution. 
Pool Cars Distributed in All Parts of Connecticut. 


pertation Cempanies 


PAUL A. DAHLGARD, Owner 


West Haven Trucking Company 
Storage Warehouses 
Offices, 435 Congress Ave., New Haven 11 


Moving and Storage of Household 
G Exclusively 


Member Connecticut Warehousemen’s Association 


WASHINGTON, D.C. | 


i 


E. K. MORRIS, President 
Member—NFWA, AVL, CanWA. 


Telephone ADams 5600 


FEDERAL STORAGE 
COMPANY 


1701 FLORIDA AVENUE, WASHINGTON §, D.¢. 
(See Page Advertisement Directory Issue) 


LEGAL 


By LEO T. PARKER 
Legal Editor 


Workmen's Compensation 


In a majority of states the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act provides 
compensation only for injuries result- 
ing from accidents arising out of and 
in the course of the employment. 

In Walsh v. Central Cold Storage 
Co., 58 N. E, (2d) 325, Ill, a sales- 
man was seriously injured while 
walking on a sidewalk. A series of 
violent explosions occurred in a near- 
by warehouse which caused its walls 
to collapse affecting the injury. Both 
the company that employed the sales- 
man, and the warehouseman carried 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 

This court keld that if the employe 
was injured within the scope of his 
employment he could not sue the ware- 

Seman for damages, because he 
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could get adequate settlement from 
the Industrial Commission. 

This court also held that if the in- 
jury did not occur within the scope 
of the employment any compromise 
agreement made by authority of the 
Industrial Commission is void, and 
the employe may sue the warehouse- 
man for damages. 

Obyiously, however, if the employe 
may sue the warehouseman for dam- 
ages he must prove that his injuries 
resulted from negligence of the ware- 
houseman, otherwise he is not entitled 
to a recovery. 


“Agricultural Laborers" 


Modern higher courts consistently 
hold that employers of truly “agri- 
cultural laborers” who are exempt 


from the National Labor Relations 
Act are exempt from many and nl- 
merous restrictive laws. However, 
such workers must confine their work 
strictly to plowing, planting, cultivat- 
ing or harvesting, otherwise they are 
not exempt. 

For example, in Idaho Potato 
Growers, Inc., v. National Labor Re 
lations Board, 144 Fed. Rep. (2d) 295, 
it was shown that employes known a 
“warehouse crews” went to different 
farms and to warehouses to prepare 
potatoes for movement into market. 
The question presented the court was: 
Are these employes “agricultural la- 
borers” exempt from the National 
Labor Relations Act? Also, if such 
employes are “agricultural laborers 
they are not within the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, Social Security Taxa- 
tion, and similar laws. 

The court held that these employes 
are not “agricultural laborers.” 

This court explained further that 
this is so although the persons hired 
by the warehousemen engage in the 
operations of sorting and grading pe 
tatoes at the warehouse and away 
from the farms while the farmer stil 
retains the title to the potatoes and 
may, indirectly, pay the price of the 
work, 


Must Set Flores: : 


In order to avoid liability for call 
sions with unlighted trucks parked 
a highway the driver must set flares 

For illustration, in Prout v. Mystt 
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WASHINGTOK, D. C. | 


THE JACOBS TRANSFER COMPANY, INC. 


Est. 1857 
61 Pierce Street, N. E. 


Washington 2, D. C. 
Phone: District 2412 


SERVICES in Washington and its Commercial Zone: 


1. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
On B. and O. R.R. Siding 


Fast—Economical—Dependable 


2. LOCAL CARTAGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. | Maurice Kressin, Mer. 


Manhattan Storage & Transfer Co. 
639 New York Ave., N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 


Household Goods storage, packing, shipping. Pool Car Dis- 
tribution Merchandise. 


Life vans local delivery. 


Member: ind. Movers & Warehousemen’s Assoc. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—FLORIDA 


WASHINGTON, | 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE 
Pool Car Distribution 


Direct Switching Connections Into Warehouse 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


TERMINAL REFRIGERATING & 
WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 
4th and D Streets, Southwest, Washington 4 


WASHINGTON, D.C. | W. E. EDGAR, Mor 


THE TERMINAL STORAGE COMPANY 
OF WASHINGTON 
First, K and L Streets, N. E., Washington 2 
Large buildings of modern construction, total floor area 204,000 square 
feet, of which 109,000 square feet is of fireproof construction. 
Storage of general merchandise. 
CONSIGN SHIPMENTS VIA B. & O. R. R. 
Heated rooms for protection against freezing. 
Member of American Warehousemen’s Association 


WASHINGTON, | 


Security Storage Gompanp 


OF WASHINGTON 
iss and Reserves ever $1,200,000 
overseas shipments. Door te door rates queted. All 
Mombers, NFWA, AVL Canadian, British, French & Other Assns. 
1140 Fifteenth Street, Washington 5 


WASHINGTON, D. C. | Euablished 1901 


STORAGE COMPANY 


418 10th St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C. 


We Reciprocate Shipments 
(See advertisement in Directory issue, page 141) 
Member of N.F.W.A.—W.W.A. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. | 


Theres always 


ROOM AT SMITH’S 
19 WAREHOUSES 


“Smith’s looked ahead. They foresaw the storage needs 
of Washington’s War-time population. They added one 
warehouse after another and today Smith’s have nine- 
teen large storage warehouses.” 


DON'T MAKE A MOVE... 
WITHOUT SHIPPING TO 


Exclusive Agents 3 
Aero Mayflower SMITH’S 


Transit Co. 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
1313 YOU ST. N.W. NO. 3343 


SMITH’S 
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JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


THE SOUTH'S LARGEST FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR HOUSEHOLD GOODS & OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


DELCHER BROS. STORAGECO. 
262 Riverside Ave., Jacksonville 1 Phone §-0140 


Local & Long Distance Moving 
Rug Cleaning Cold Storage For Furs 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. } FLORIDA'S LARGEST WAREHOUSE 
Union Terminal Warehouse Company 


700 East Union Street, Sta. G 


insurance Rate 12 Cents 
Rental Compartments—Sub-Postofies. 
Members A.W.A.—A- C-0t-W.—J.W.A. 


MIAMI, FLA 132 11¢h St. 
STORAGE AND POOL CAR 
. . DISTRIBUTION. . . 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
CAR LOADING PLANE LOADING 
PRIVATE SIDINGS PACKING 


MIAMI, FLA. 
INTERNATIONAL BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 


U. S, CUSTOMS BONDED 
Specializing in Imported & Export Storage 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


FEC RR SIDING—2 CARS 
219-251 S.W. First Court (36) Tel. Miami 2-1208 
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Motor Transport Co.; Inc., 58 N. E. 
(2d) 121, Mass., the occupant of a 
passenger automobile _ injured 
when he came into collision ‘with the 
rear of a large oil truck which was 
stopped without lights upon the high- 
way. 

The driver of the truck had plenty 
of time to set flares which he did not 
set. Therefore, the higher court held 
the truck owner liable. 

On the other hand, see Brooks v. 
Sentle Trucking Co., 58 N. E. (2d) 
234, O., where a tractor loaded with 
6,400 Ib. of steel was stopped on the 
highway and without lights. The 
night was misty and a Buick running 
45 mph collided with the tractor. kill- 
ing the driver. In holding the truck- 
ing company not liable, the higher 
court said: 

“Robinson (driver) was guilty of neg- 
ligence which, if not the proximate cause 


of the collision, proximately contributed 
thereto.” 


Liable for Fire Loss 


Generally speaking, the higher 
courts broadly construe insurance pol- 
icies in favor of warehousemen. 

For illustration, in Arcadia Bonded 
Warehouse Co., Inc., v.. Nation Union 
Fire Insurance Co., 19 So. (2d) 514, 
La., it was shown ‘that a warehouse 
company held a fire insurance policy 
for $5,000 covering the “use and oecu- 
pancy” of a warehouse, which was 
destroyed by fire during the term of 
the policy. The time required to re- 
build the warehouse was three months, 


The ‘warehousé company claimed that 
the loss of the use and occupancy of 
the building for the three months 
amounted to $4,245.18. The insurance 
company made an offer of settlement. 
The warehouse company rejected 
the settlement offer and sued for 
$4,245.18, plus $359.42, being the stat- 
utory penalty of 12 per cent on the 
difference between the amount claimed 
and the amount tendered, and plus 
$500 for the attorney’s fee. 

During the trial the testimony 
proved that three months which the 
warehouse company took to rebuild 
the warehouse was the time “required 
with the exercise of due diligence and 
dispatch,” as stipulated in the policy, 
to rebuild the warehouse. 

In holding the warehouse companv 
entitled to a full recovery from the 
insurance company, the higher court 
said that the length of time required 
to rebuild the warehouse was the 
“measure of value of property” within 
a fire, policy covering loss of profits 
and payment of overhead expenses. 


Sudden Peril 


While it is generally true that vio- 
lation of a.state statute is “negli- 
gence,” this is not always the case. 
One important exception comes under 
the sudden peril rule. Where one is 
suddenly confronted with an emer- 
gency in which his own safety is im- 
periled; and when such a _ sudden 


emergency is created by the unlawfu! . 


act of another, the failure to act in 


such a manner as would consérve his ,. 


own safety does not necessarily estab. 
lish negligence or contributory negli. 


gence in law. 

For instance, in De Ponce v. Se 
tem Freight Service, 152 Pac. (2d) 
234, Cal., it was shown that two 
trucks were involved in an accident 
which happened about midnight. Two 
members of the Highway Patrol 
reached the scene of the accident 
shortly after it happened. In their 
testimony they plotted the course 
taken by the vehicles, as shown by 
its tire marks which showed that the 
tractor-trailer was on the left side of 
the highway at the time of the acei- 
dent. 

The higher court rendered its de- 
cision on the evidence presented by 
the Highway Patrol which proved 
that the driver of the tractor-trailer 
was not presented with a sudden peril 
which justified his being on the wrong 

. side of the highway. 

Therefore, the higher court held the 
owner of the tractor-trailer liab'e say. 
ing that the evidence did not prove 
that its driver had any legal’ reason 
to be on the wrong side of the high- 


way. 


Air Traffic Control 


In Allis, 15. N. W. (2d) 201, it was 
shown that a state law controls air 
traffic. 

The higher court held that the 
‘state law does not violate a constitu- 
tional provision which prohibits the 
state from, controlling private affairs. 
The court held that control of air 


FLA. | 


“Your Tampe Brench Heuse” 


MERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
Member American Warehousemen’s Assen. 


ATLANTA, GA.| 


Merchandise W 
Soprinklered 


Affliated with 


SOUTHEASTERN BONDED WAREHOUSES 


“Better Warehouse Service” 
651-653 Humphries St., S. W.—Sou. R. R. 


arohousing 
A.0.T. Burglar Protection 


Pool Car 


TAMPA, FLA. | 


LEE 


Merchandise Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 
Commercial Cartage 
Water and Rail connections 
Insurance Rate 
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ATLANTA, GA | 


d Storage 


TERMINAL 
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Agents Allied Van Lines 


MONROE BONDED WAREHOUSES 


175 SPRING 8T., ATLANTA 3 
Invested Capital $325,000 
Lewest Inewrance Rate in Atlanta 


MERCHANDISE-COLD D STORAGE-TRUCKIN 


“Atlanta’s Largest” 


Pool Cers Handled. 
Located in heart of Tampa, General 


sing. 


TAMPA COLD STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


COR. MARION & CASS STS., TAMPA 1 
Loans on Stored Commodities. Sales Representation. Privately Bonded. 


merchandise—Cooler 
freezer cold storage. EMiclent distribution over entire state. 
Warehou 
380, 000 Sq. Ft. of Space 


P. O. Box 2309 National Movers Private Railread Sidi 
TAMPA 1 Member: AWA—NFWA—AW1 A.D.T. Service Member: A.W.A 
TAMPA, FLA. | SAVANNAH, GA. | ATLANTA, GA. 


BENTON RAPID EXPRESS 


The Fastest Freight Service Between Atlanta and 


SURED 
© quote rn all Pag of shipments received from 
nea delivered to Steamship Li 


nes—Serving the 
Port of Savannah 


TAMPA, FLA. | 


BONDED 


WILLIAM J. EVE, Manager 


WAREHOUSE, INC. 


CARLOAD AND COMMERCIAL STORAGE 
POOLED CAR DISTRIBUTION 


107 No. 11th Street, Tampa 1, Fla. 


Prineipal Office % Atlanta Office 
. 1 Victory Drive 220 Houston &t., N. E. 
Savannah 
BONDE 
BAVANNAH COMPANY, 


BAY 


STREET EXTENSION & CANAL, 
Pest Office 


President. 
President. 
A.W.A. w: 
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FLORIDA—GEORGIA—HAWAII—IDAHO—ILLINOIS 


HONOLULU, HAWAII [ 


a 


WHEN SHIPPING GOODS TO 


HONOLULU 


Consign to us and the same will be given our best attention. 
Modern Concrete Warehouses. Collections promptly remitted. 
Correspondence Solicited 


CITY TRANSFER COMPANY 
Cable Address: LOVERINO, HONOLULU 


CHICAGO, ILL | 


NEW YORK 


Tews Croup 


+ - 
ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
11 WEST 42ND PENN. 6-0968 1525 NEWBERRY AVE. MON.5531 


CHICAGO 


©. R. CRAVEN, Presidest 
A. W. BROWER, Manager 


CRAIG WAREHOUSES, INC. 


(formerly Jennings Cornwall Warehouses, inc.) 
240 E. Halliday Street, Pocatello, Idaho 


Merchandise Storage—Distribution—Cartage 
Free R.R. switching 


Members: American Warehouse Association, Mdse. Div.: 
Idaho Motor Truck 


Pool Cars Distributed 


American Chain of Warehouses, Inc.; 
Association. 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Call W. J. Marshall for Merchandise > and Distribution 
Information on 73 


AMERICAN CHAIN 


OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 
53 W, JACKSON BOULEVARD 


Telephone Harrison 1496 


CHICAGO 4 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Modern Beildings 


ACE WAREHOUSE CO. 
417 W. Ohio Street 
Chicago 10, Ill. 
The Warehouse with Personal Contact 


Lew Insurance 


ANCHOR 


STORAGE CO. 
219-229 E. NORTH WATER ST. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


Warehouses located one block 
east of Michigan Ave. Bridge. 
Walking distance from loop 
—Ten car switch C&NW 
Ry. Tunnel service—Private 
dock—Splendid buildings— 
Low insurance rates. 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 


THe TRADITIONAL INSIGNIA 


Represented by 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 


traffic is a public and not a private 
purpose. 


Custom Is Important 


Modern courts hold that a recog- 
nized custom may be a legal substi- 
tute for violation or breach of a valid 
contract. 

For illustration, in Dixon v. Chase 
National Bank of City of New York, 
144 Pac. .(2d) 759, N. Y., it was 
shown that a bank contracted to honor 
two 90-day drafts if presented at its 
office on or before a stipulated date 
and accompanied by specified docu- 
ments, including a “full set of bills of 
lading” evidencing shipment of a 
stated quantity and quality of cotton. 

The seller duly shipped the cotton 
to its customer in two lots, receiving 
for each shipment two originals of 
the bills of lading. Through the Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New York, the sel- 
ler’s drafts and documents were pre- 
sented to the bank but only one of the 
set of two bills of lading was de- 


livered.“ In ‘lieu of the other, which 
Was in the mail.and not.yet arrived, 
in New York, an indemnity agreement. . 
or guaranty against loss resulting © 


from its absence was tendered by the 
Guaranty Trust Co. 

The bank refused honor the 
drafts on the ground thafone full set 
of the bills of lading wad absent, con- 
tending, that failuke<6f the seller to 
his set 6f bills of lading was 

“Th sued the bank an 

e prov 
that there existed a 


general and uniform custom among 
New York banks, exporters and im- 
porters to the effect that when a seller 
fails to present a bill of lading the 
bank issuing credits will accept, in 
lieu of the missing bill of lading, a 
guaranty of a leading and responsible 
New York bank. . 

In ,view of this testimony the 
higher court held the bank liable for 
breach, of contract. This court said: 

“In our opinion the custom under con- 
sideration explains the meaning of the 
technical phrase ‘full set of bills. of lad- 
ing’ and is incorporated by implication 
into the terms of the defendant’s (Bank) 
letters of credit. . . . It is well settled 
that parties who contract on a subject- 
matter concerning which known usages 
prevail, incorporate such usages by im- 
plication into their agreements, if nothing 
is said to the contrary.” 


Fair Labor Standards 


Considerable controversy has arisen 
from time to time over the question: 
Is an employer within the Fair Labor 
Standards Act when he performs work 
or services for the’ United States? 
This question was answered in the af- 
firmative by a recent higher court. 

. In Umthun v. Day & Zimmermann, 
Inc., 16 N. W. (2d) 258, Ia., reported 
Dec., 1944, it was shown that an em- 
ploye was employed as a foreman. 
During many weeks he worked in ex- 
cess of 40 hours per week for which 
he ‘received no overtime compensa 
tion. He was,in charge of crews en- 
gaged in processing merchandise® 


Shipped «from the plant, and 
and 


frém other states. All of the 
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.eontributed to 


work was done for the government 
and under government contracts. The 
employe sued this employer for back 
wages under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

In holding the employer not liable, 
the lower court said that the Act is 
not applicable to employes in govern- 
ment work or to employes who work 
on government contracts. The higher 
court reversed this verdict, saying: 

“There can be no question that plain- 
tiff (employe) was engaged in ‘the pro- 
duction of goods’ . . . It has been well 
established that the Act, which is reme- 
dial in character with a humanitarian 
end in view, is to be liberally construed. 
. » » Defendant concedes that Congress 
would have made the Act applicable to 
transportation by the govern- 
ment . 


Office Building Employes 


In Convey, 140 Fed. (2d) 640, it 
was shown that a suit was filed 
against the corporation owner of an 
office building to compel it to pay back 
wages, penalties, etc., to certain em- 
ployes under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. The employes were en- 
gaged in the maintenance and 
operation of an office building. They 
were engineers, janitors, watchmen, 
painters, and similar employes. 

In holding these employes not 
within scope of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, the higher :court said that 
although the activities of employes 
the. convenience and 
comfort of the occupants, it is clear 
that they were exempt from the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 
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It is apparent therefore that the 
mere fact that the tenants of a build- 
ing are engaged in interstate com- 
merce does not necessarily mean that 
the building maintenance employes 
are likewise engaged in interstate 
commerce. 


Labor Dispute _ 


In National Labor Relations Board 
v. Gluek Co., 144 Fed. (2d) 847, a 
labor disagreement arose between a 
brewery and a trucking company and 
the ,employes who delivered the brew- 
ery’s products. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board directed both the brewery and 
the trucking company to reinstate the 
truck drivers of the brewery to their 
former positions, or to substantially 
equivalent positions. This court held 
that where an employer favors one 
union over another, in a jurisdictional 
dispute, this act is “unfair labor prac- 
tice” notwithstanding that the em- 
ployer was motivated by his own eco- 
nomic interest, and that he had no 
desire to injure one union or to help 
the other. 

Another important point of law de- 
cided by this court was that when a 
trucking company is jointly held with 
a customer for whom it hauls mer- 
chandise, for unfair labor practices, 
the trucking company is subject to the 
National Labor Relations Act regard- 
less whether it is engaged in inter- 
state commerce. 


Illegal Note 


An illegal note cannot be rendered 
valid by its assignment to an innocent 
party. Moreover, all valid and legal 
items associated with an illegal note 
transaction are automatically ren- 
dered void. 

For example, in Beverage Co. v. 
Villa Marie Co., 13 N. W. (2d) 670, 
S. D., it was shown that a seller ac- 
cepted an illegal note in payment for 
merchandise. Also, a mortgage was 
executed. Later the note and mort- 
gage were assigned and made payable 
to a man named Jarvis who gave no 
consideration, promise or money to 
the assignor. The court held that the 
note and mortgage were invalid. 

In other words, where a person re- 
ceives a note and mortgage for an 
illegal consideration, which was paid 
by another, the holder of the mort- 
gage cannot sue and recover payment 
on the note. 

After the court decided that the 
amount due on the note and mortgage 
could not be collected by the seller 
another question presented the court 
was whether the seller could collect 
for $688 worth of legal merchandise 
sold legally to the assignor of ra 
note 

It is interesting to observe that 
this higher court held that since this 
legal and valid debt was associated 
with the illegal note and mortgage 
transaction, the seller could not collect 
this otherwise valid account. 


Trustee and Pledgor 


The Statute of Frauds provides that 
a verbal agreement is invalid to sel 
for cash a “chose in action” having, 
value of more than $500. This lay 
is universal throughout the Unite 
States. However, the law also state 
that if a purchaser makes a “down” 
payment on a credit sale such con. 
tract need not be in writing. 

The question often has been asked 
whether a pledgee who is given titk 
to pledged property may make a valid 
verbal agreement to sell for cash the 
pledged personal property having a 
value over $500. 

In MacDonald v. Pacific, 152 Pag, 
(2d) 360, Cal., it was shown thata 
corporation owed a bank notes ag. 
gregating several thousand dollars, 
All of the notes except one for $21,000, 
were secured by pledged warchouse 
receipts. Later the corporation be. 
came insolvent and a verbal agree 
ment was made by which the bank 
could retain as a purchaser all of the 
pledged receipts, but the bank sold 
the $21,000 note for $8,640. 

The important point of law pre. 
sented the court was whether this 
verbal agreement was valid in view 
of the Statute of Frauds. The higher 
court held the contract valid because 
the loss sustained by the bank when 
it sold the unsecured note was a legal 
“down payment.” 


CROOKS 


CHICAGO 


5817-5967 West 65th St. 
CHICAGO 38, ILL. 


Capacity 1800 Carloads 
Insurance Rates as Low as 12¢ 


OPERATING SPACIOUS WATER FRONT WARE 
STREET & CALUMET RIVER 


HOUSE AT 103RD 
Alse ep three d. 


im 
City and the Overland Terminal Warcheuse ) 


Company at Los Angeles 21, California 
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NEW YORK ormice, 271 MA hae MADISON AVENUE (16) 
SOUTH SIDE WAREHOUSES 


SOUTHSIDE RESHIPPING WAREHOUSES _ 
CHICAGO 


DOWNTOWN WAREHOUSE 


Most Centrally Located 
2 Blocks from New Union Station 
Canal & Harrison Sts. 
CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
Tunnel and Trap Car Service 


TAberal Loans Made on Staple 
Commodities 


KANSAS CITY 


CHICAGO'S MOST MODES" 
WAREHOUSES 
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ANDERSON BROS. 
TABLISHED STORAGE 


3141 N. SHEFFIELD AVE., CHICAGO 14 
CHICAGO PHONE—WELLINGTON 00/14 
EVANSTON & NORTH SHORE — ENTERPRISE 4002 

west "COAST POINTS WEEKLY 
Office Removals A Specialty 


Agents for 


cHICAGO, ILL. | 


CHICAGO’S LOOP WAREHOUSE 


C & A TERMINAL CO. 


ILLINOIS 


WE HAVE EXCELLENT 
FACILITIES TO 
RENDER SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE— 


HICAGO, ILL. 
CURRIER-LEE WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


427-473 W. ERIE ST., CHICAGO 10 


Complete Facilities for Merchandise 
Storage and Distribution 


CHICAGO, ILL 


KERNSTROM 
CARTAGE AND 


VAN COMPANY 


3547 W. MONTROSE AVE., PHONE IRVING 6074 
CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


Fireproof Warehouse and Fleet of Padded Vans for Lecal 
and Long Distance Moving. 


Let LASHAM Serve You 
in the Chicago Area... 


A State bonded public warehouse, with 25 years of satisfactory 
service. Supervised by men of long experience. 

Modern sprinkler system, A.D.T. fire and burglary alarm. 24 
hour watchman service. 

All types of merchandise stored and distributed. Specializing in 
print paper. 

Served direct by 4 railroads; Ill. Cent., Mich. Cent., C&NW 
and CB&Q, with free switch service from all other RR. and boat 
lines entering Chicago. 

Centrally located. Extremely low insurance rate. Write today 
for full particulars. 


EDWARD LASHAM CO. 


1545 $O. STATE ST. Phone Victory 8100 CHICAGO 5, ILL 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 
Griswold-Walker-Bateman Co. 


1525 NEWBERRY AVE. CHICAGO 8 


® Modern Buildings. ® Direct track connections 
e with C&NW, B&O, Soo 
Reshipping, city deliv, Railroads. 
eries 
*Vacuum fumigation of 
food stuffs, tobacco, etc. 
* Cooling Rooms 


Represented ty 


NEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO 
it WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0968 1525 NEWBERRY AVE. MON.SS3/ 


Member A. W. A. 


® Write for your copy of 
“The Way to Distribu- 


WICAGO, ILL. | 


Grocers Terminal Warehouses 
General Offices: 342 North Loomis. Street, Chicago 7 


Compieve Mercaandise Swrage. Free apd Bonded 
Cooler Space. Private Sidings Located op Penn., C & NW, 
wd CMSt. P & P BR's. Free Switching. Fleet of Trucks fer 
City. Deliveries. Specialize in distributing warehousing 
@f Nationally Advertised Grocery and Drug Products. 

York Recresenrative 


GEO. W. PERKINS—82 BEAVER ST., New York 5—TEL. WHITEHALL 42287 


railroads. Receiving Stations for Rail- 


Member: N.F.W.A. 
Lines 


WICAGO, ILL 


Serving Chicago & Suburbs For 
Over 40 Years 
Consign Your Shipments To 


JOYCE BROS. STGE & VAN CO. 


Main Office 6428 N. Clark St. 
Chicago 26 
Regers Part 6083 


CHICAGO, ILL 


A complete warehouse organization 
fully equipped to handle merchan- 
‘dise rapidly and economically 


with convenient locations for local trade and ex- 
cellent transportation facilities for national dis- 
tribution. icago Junction In and Outbound 
Union Freight Station—direct connections with 


Express and Truck Lines on premises. 


Inquiries Invited on Storage, Office and Rental 
Requirements 


MIDLAND WAREHOUSES, INC. 
1500 South Western Avenue, 
Chicago 8, Ill. 
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“TLLINOIS 


CHICAGO, HA. j 50 Years of Reliable Service 


esse Lincoln Storage and Moving Co., Inc. 
4251-59: Drexel Blvd. Chicago 15, Ill. 
Government Bonded Warehouse 
Storage—Packing—Shipping 
(ieee) Local and Long Distance Moving 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
NATIONAL VAN LINES INC. 


2431 IRVING PARK RD., CHICAGO 18 

interstate moving of H.H. goods—Natlonwide agents and warehouse facilities In 
alb key cities, 1.C.C. Certificate MC 42866 
We specialize In pool car shipments of H.H. goods eoast to coast In padded freight 
ears—No crating necessary—Low rates. Consign your shipments to our nearest 
warehouse. We will reship. 
TO TRAFFIC MANAGERS: Our tariff is very low. Wire or write us when trans- 
ferring personnel 


New York City: 1775 Broadway 


Les Angeles, Calif.: 124 North Center St. 


CHICAGO, ILL | 


For Personalized Warehousing 


PRODUCERS WAREHOUSE CO. 
344 No. Canal St. (6) C. & N. W. Ry. 


THOMSON TERMINALS INC. 
346 W. Kinzie St. (6) C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. 


Prompt Deliveries Advances Made 


CHICAGO, ILL [ 
Come to North Pier Terminal 


NORTH PIER TERMINAL 


Largest warehouse in the Great Central Market territory, 


Especially adapted for combination of office and warehouse or fac 
tery. @ Splendid shipping facilities including all phases ef tran- 


portation. @ Rail, water, tunnel, truck. @ Track capacity 150 ean. 
2500 feet of dockage for boat unloading. @ Direct free tunnel con. 
nection railroads. @ Universal station in building for out of 
town truck shipments. @ Low insurance rates. @ Heavy floor lead 
@ Our genera! storage division operating in separate buildings wit 
same facilities. @ Storage in-transit, pool car distribution. 


Offices are available in new section at 444 Lake 
Shore Drive @ Ample free parking ®@ Good 
transportation ©@ Close to Loop. 


North Pier Terminal Co. 


Bailment Distinctions 


Modern higher courts consistently 
hold that the basis of a “trust” rela- 
tion is confidence in the trustee. And 
this same rule of law is applicable to 
a “bailment.” 

However, in a “bailment” the bailee 
does not take legal title to the subject 
of the bailment, but in a “trust” the 
trustee takes the legal. title. 


For example, in Knox County v. 


Fourth, 182 S. W. (2d) 980, Tenn., it 
was shown that a bailee held certain 
personal property for safe keeping. 
The owner gave the bailee the privi- 
lege of trading this property for other 
property. Thus the bailee became a 
-legal trustee. 
The court held the bailee-trustee 
liable in damages to the bailor be- 
' cause he traded the valuable property 
for worthless property. The court 
held that a reasonably prudent trustee 
would not have made this error. 


no charge to subser: 


Questions and Answers 


Legal Editor will answer legal questions on all subjects covered 
W. Send him your problems, care of this magazine. There will 
ibers for this service. Publication of inquiries and 


Mr. Parker's replies give worthwhile information to industry generally 


“Civil Relief Act 

~~ Question: Again we come to you for 

your advice in relation to the laws of 

the State of New Jersey in the sell- 

ing for storage charges the household 

pgoods and effects of those who might 
in the service of our Government. 
We know that it is easy to have 


4 unts very much over duein.which 
ere is no way of knowing as to 
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Civil Refief Act. 
will agree to waive the effects of this - 


whether the people are if the service ~ 


of the Government or not. 

Cam-.you give us the benefit of your 
knowledge in this connection as to 
‘how we may go abont it to find out 
whether these accounts are service 


“accounts or not? L.'S. W. Co. 


Answer: There is little you can do 
to avoid the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Sometimes a court 


Act if it believes such action is justi- 
fiable. The court always has the op- 
tion to hold the Act effective or non- 
effective, in a particular instance. 
The law extends the right of credi- 
tors to add to overdue accounts 6 per 


cent interest annually. Therefore, the 
courts usually decide that this leg: 
interest charge is sufficient to war- 
rant reasonable protection of a person 
in military service from having his 
law suits decided or adjudicated while 
he is absent and cannot appear to de 
fend same. 

Of course, if the thing involved 
nets an income, the court will author: 
ize payment of debts, from this in- 
come, to a proven creditor. 

In another instance the court al- 
thorized sale of an automobile for 
$700 when the soldier owed only $100 
on it. The soldier was given the $600 
difference. But in another case the 
court would not authorize a dealer to 
sell. a machine which would sell for 
only $600 when the soldier owed $500 
on it. 

With respect to selling stored goo 
for overdue charges, such problem 
must be presented for the court’s de 
cision and determination. If there cal 
be-no benefit to the member in mil- 
tary service in not selling the goods, 
the court may authorize the ware 
houseman to sell the goods. 


With respect to informatjon desired 


‘regarding servicemen, you.may write 


to the War Department irk, Washing- 
ton, DrO., and obtain this required 
information-~~~ 
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Intrastate Business 


Question: We receive merchandise 
from outside the state and take it 
from the cars and repack it. This 
service is for our customers. Some- 
times we repack in different packages 
and at other times we merely sort the 
merchandise. Then we store it and 
later ship it according to instructions 
received from our customers. The 
question is: Is this merchandise in 
interstate commerce? A. C. T. 

Answer: A temporary stop does not 
take the goods from the original in- 
terstate transaction. But where goods 
are stopped for repacking this service 
is not a temporary stop. 

See Walling v. Jacksonville Paper 
Co., 63 S.C.R. 332. The Supreme Court 
of the United States held in this case 
that a “pause” or temporary stop of 
goods in a warehouse does not change 
the interstate commerce character of 
the transaction. 

On the other hand, in Higgins v. 
Carr, 68, S.C.R. 337, the Supreme 
Court of the United States held that 
where merchandise shipped from out- 
side the state is received into a ware- 
house where the goods remain until 
sold this company is not obligated to 
pay federal wages to its employes 
because the company is engaged in 
intrastate commerce transactions. 

So, therefore, your transaction is 
intrastate business. 


Night Watchmen 


Question: The question has arisen 
whether our guards and night watch- 
men are interstate or intrastate em- 
ployes. We do business and perform 
services for the U. S. Government. 
This question is important, as we 
understand it, because the answer will 
let us know what to do about the 
Federal Wage Law, and also whether 
to insure these employes under the 
local or Federal liability laws. The 
Atlas Co. 


Answer: First, the fact that you do 
Government work does not exempt 
your employes from the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, or other federal laws, 
if they are “interstate” employes. 


In Couch v. Arkansas Cold Storage 
Co., 168 S. W. (2d) 822, it was shown 
that the night watchman, of the Ar- 
kansas Cold Storage Co.’s ice plant 
filed suit under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act for back wages, penalty, and 
attorney’s fees. 

While acting as the night engineer 
the employe operated the machinery, 
handled the compressor and assisted 
in loading trucks. 

The higher court refused to hold 
the warehouse company liable, because 
less than 1.3 per cent of the total 
production of its plant was sold in 
interstate commerce. 


In Southern Corp. v. Walton, 11 So. 


. (2d) 912, a watchman performed no 


service other than making hourly 
round of the plant. The question 
presented the court was whether he 


was engaged in “production of goods 
for commerce” or in the occupation 
“necessary to the production of goods 
for commerce” within the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 


Since the testimony disclosed that 


the plant did not operate at night and 


that when fires were kept under the 
boilers in the plant at night a regular 
and licensed fireman was kept on duty 
for that purpose, the higher court held 
the watchman not within the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

However, other higher courts have 
held that if a night watchman is per- 
mitted to keep up fires, assist to load 
trucks or perform any other similar 
acts, in addition to his “watching” a 
plant used in production, handling or 
processing goods in interstate com- 
merce, such watchman is an interstate 
employe. 

For illustration, in Doyle v. John- 
son Bros., 28 N.Y.S. (2d) 452, it was 
shown that a guard’s duties were to 
guard merchandise in interstate com- 
merce. Also, this guard opened gates 
to permit passage of his employer’s 
trucks, and he acted as fireman of a 
furnace needed to keep the plant 
properly heated. 

The court held that this guard was 
“engaged in production of goods for 
interstate commerce” within the mean- 
ing of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Limitation Clause 


Question: Our bills of lading limits 
our liability to $50 per package. When 


Note “Extras” 
That Make Seng-_ 


A million-dollar plant fully equipped. 


2 “To-the-penny” accuracy in handling 
of accounts. 


space. 

Your choice of rail, water or truck 

service in and out. 

Under-cover rail siding, with 25-car 

capacity. 

6 Loop-location—only a block from 
Chicago's Main Post Office. 

7 A fleet of 78 motor vehicles provid- 
ing daily delivery service in Chicago 
and nearby suburbs. 


((HECK over the above features and “extras” offered 
by Seng, and you will discover every advantage 
that you would provide in a branch of your own. 
Through the years Seng has expanded and devel- 
)g ed their service to meet the varied needs of their 
i-§ stomers—many leaders in their field. Today Seng 
fers the largest complete warehousing and distrib- 


tting service in the Chicago area. 


Seng specializes in analyzing warehouse problems of 


750,000 square feet of storage 


8 Modern Sales and Display Offices. 
9 Desk space with secretarial service. 
10 Public, State, and U. S. Customs 
Bonded Stores. 
11 Assistance in securing loans on ware- 
house receipts. 
12 Prompt and efficient service, includ- 
ing mony extra courtesies. 


il kinds. So whatever your particular requirements may 


a Seng representative will be glad to make a study of 


hem ond offer recommendations. Why not write or tele- 


phone today. No obligation whatever will be incurred. 


310 W. POLK ST. 
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For SAFETY—SATISFACTION—SERVICE Specify 


SENG 


WATERWAY WAREHOUSE 
RAIL AND WATER 


e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS e TELEPHONE WABASH 6850 
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AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


RAILWAY TERMINAL & 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


444 WEST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


TERMINAL “The 
WAREHOUSE Economical Way" 


Division of Beatrice Creamery Co. 
519 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 7, Ill. 


Year-round candy storage, pool car distribution, negotiable ware. 
house receipts. Storage in transit. One-half million sq. ft. 


Merchandise Warehouses close to 
the Loop. Direct railroad connec- 
tions. U.S. Customs Bonded and 
free storage. Low insurance rates. 


ASSOCIATED 
| WAAEMOUSTS 
INCORPORATED | 


CHICAGO, ILL. | FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
Household Goods Storage Warehouse 
REMER STORAGE & VAN CO. £2 


5822-5824 N. WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO 45, ILL. 


Commercial Hauling & Moving in 
Chicago & Suburbs for 37 Years 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 
Merchandise Storage and Distributors 


WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. 


Estd. 1886 
MAIN OFFICE—225 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11 


U. S. Internal Revenue Bonded Warehouse 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse 
A.D.T. Service 
ADVANCES MADE 


Our ample financial resources enable you to negotiate 


CHICAGO, ILL | For Distribution in CHICAGO Use 


SYKES SERVICE 


Fully sprinklered warehouse building for merchan- 
dise storage exclusively. 


Centrally located — only 12 minutes from the loop. 
Complete warehouse service with 
vision. Pool Car Distribution. 


SYKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
929 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ill. 


personal anvrer- 


- 


loans right in our office. 
Prompt Delivery and Best of Service. 


} 


we were delivering a load, our truck 
took fire and burned all the goods. 
How can we take advantage of this 
$50 limit clause? We are a common 
carrier. Woodburn Warehouse Co. 

Answer: If your limitation clause 
gave the owner opportunity to pay 
increased freight rate and obtain full 
coverage, the clause is valid. Other- 
wise, it is void. 

The only plan by which you may 
take advantage of this clause in mak- 
ing a settlement is to notify the 
owner, and if he is unwilling to make 
the settlement then he must sue and 
let the court decide the controversy. 


Can't Contract ° 


Question: When and under what set 
of conditions is a contract valid by 
which an employe agrees to waive his 
rights to collect from us the wages 
specified by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act? We have an old man who wants 
a job but we cannot afford to pay 
him these wages. M. P. T. 

Answer: You cannot sign or make 
a valid contract of this nature with 
this man. The court will not recog- 
nize the contract. 

If this man performs work con- 
nected with interstate commerce you 
must pay the wages specified by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, or he can 
sue and recover back wages, penalties 
and lawyer’s fees of $500 or more, 
regardless of the fact that he agreed 
——* his legal right under this 
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Tariff Rate. 


Question: Not long ago through 
error we made a contract to transport 
a load of merchandise for $325. The 
tariff we find is $525. Are we liable 
in any way for making this contract? 
Patrick Warehouse Co. 

Answer: Your only solution is com- 
pel, by suit if necessary, the shipper 
to pay the tariff rate. The contract 
for $325 is void and has no legal effect. 
You can sue and recover $525 irre- 
spective of your contract agreeing to 
transport the goods for $325. 


Responsibility 


Question: We had a manager who 
issued certain warehouse receipts and 
used them as collateral for his per- 
sonal loans. Can it be that we are 
responsible to the holders of these 
receipts? A. C. T. 

Answer: It is my opinion that you 
are liable for these acts of your man- 
ager, and all other acts within the 
scope of his employment, unless previ- 
ously .you either notified the holders 
of these receipts that you would not 
assume responsibility for acts, prom- 
ises, and other representations of the 
manager; or you definitely and posi- 
tively refused to comply with his as- 
sumed authority in past transactions 
with these receipt holders. 

Of course, there are records of 
higher court decisions holding cor- 
porations not respensible for man- 
agers’ contracts under circumstances 
of testimony that the by laws of the 


corporation are clearly restrictive in 
this respect. However, such cases are 
rare. 


Damaged Goods 


Question: A few weeks ago we 
shipped merchandise to the buyer's 
order f.o.b. his city. These goods were 
damaged in transit. 
sible? Leslie Mfg. Co. 

Answer: You, as consignor, must 
assume the responsibility of collect 
ing the loss from the carrier and also 
you must supply the purchaser with 
other undamaged merchandise. 

This is so because the consignor re 
tains legal title to a shipment of mer- 
chandise shipped f.o.b. the location of 
the consignee. If the goods had been 
shipped f.o.b. your city, the consignee 
would have been obligated to pay you 
the full contract price for the mer- 
chandise, and to collect his damages 
from the carrier, because he would 
have had legal title from the instant 
the shipment was accepted by the 
carrier. 


Since 1902 


Joplin Transfer and Storage Co. 
501-509 5th St., exclusive agent for 
Aero Mayflower Transit Co., has been 
rendering service in its field of mov- 
ing, storage household goods 
merchandising since 1902, it recently 
announced. It has its own large fleet 

vans, facilities for packing 
other modern warehouse features. 
(Grissam) 
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One of Chicago’s Finest 


A half million feet of modern warehouse space where 
you have every advantage for receiving, shipping and 
reshipping. Track space accommodates 360 railroad 
freight cars. 70 ft. covered driveways practically sur- 
round the clean, light and airy warehouse. 


Located on the edge of Chicago’s famous Loop and 
only one block from the mammoth new Post Office, 
Western Warehouse is in the heart of all business 
activity. Write for complete information. 


WESTERN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
$23 West Polk Street Chicago 7, Ill. 


H. G. Taylor, Pres. R. C. Shumate, Treas. & Mgr. 
Decatur Warehouse Company 


(SHUMATE TRANSFER) 


30 Industry Court, P. O. Box 988 
Decatur 22 


TRANSFER—STORAGE—DISTRIBUTION 
MOVING—PACKING 
d—Bonded—Insured Carriers 


REASER 


ILLINOIS—INDIANA 


ROCKFORD, ILL | 
BARTLETT WAREHOUSE 


Modern Plant C.&N.W. Siding Free Switching 
“Sparkling Service” 
502-514 Cedar St. Phones: Main 133, 134 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


MEAD JOHNSON TERMINAL CORP. 
P. O. Box 597, EVANSVILLE 2, INDIANA 
“Where Waterway .. . Railway .. . Highway Meet*’ 

With the most modern and most unusual River-Rail-Truck Ter- 
minal and Warehouse in the United States. Sprinklered—A.D.T. 

Located only ninety miles from the country's center of populo- 
tion. Served by six large railroads, many motor freight lines and 
the American Barge Line, Mississippi Valley Barge Line, Union 
Barge Line and independent towing operations. 

Merchandise and food commodities of every description, from 
every part of the globe, can conveniently reach, be economically 
stored, and then efficiently distributed from Evansville. 

Write for booklet completely describing the many unusual services 


available. Member of A.W.A. 
« Represented 
NEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO 


WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0968 1525 NEWBERRY MON.S531 


Telephone 4381 and 4382 


Joliet Warehouse and Transfer Company 
Joliet, Illinois 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Best distributing point in Middle West 


Located on five Trunk Lines and Outer Belt 
which connects with every road entering Ohieage. 


No switching charges. 
Chicago freight rates apply. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. | 


FORT WAYNE “iva 


coum STORAGE CO. 


802-804 Hayden St., Fort Wayne 4 
FIREPROOF AND NON-FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chieage R. R.; Grand Rapids & indiana R. R.; 
Wabash R. R.—Private Sidings—Pool Car Distribution 


QUIET, ILL. 
WILL COUNTY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


formerly Joliet Mfg. Ce., which was Established 1849 
_ 150 Youngs Ave., Joliet, Ill. 
a Offers 50,000 Sq. Ft. of modern warehouse space, located 
eemere) the CRI and PRR Roads. Private siding end | free owliching. 
General Merchandise storage. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. | were 
Merchandise and Cold Storage 


Modern Fireproof Wareh y Lecoted—P.R.R. 
Siding—Lowest insurance Rates—Pool Car Distributors— 
Local Cartage Service—Branch Office Service. 


MITCHELL SALES & STORAGE, INC. 


were 
spon INTL VERNON, MOVING 
Well constructed weed floor space. P ETT | T’ 
or | across 
mer 91793 PERKINS AVE. MT. VERNON, ILL. PHONE 2517-W STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO. 
‘ton 414 E. COLUMBIA ST. 
ignee PEORIA, ILL OUR DEPENDABILITY YOUR ASSURANCES FORT WAYNE 2, IND. 
OF SATISPACTION MDSE. & HHG. POOL CAR 
FEDERAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
~ ° 800 So. Adams St. Peoria 2, Il. 
( Peoria is the logical Center of Distribution for Illineis. We will 
be pleased te explain our service and fzeilities. 
ORIA, ILL h 908-910 S. Washington St. (2) GARY, IND. Established 1929 
bam Merc ants Warehouse Co. General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
General Storage and Distribution car Dist Truck an 
ently] Specializing in Pool Car Merchandise. 
“fleet Free Switching al? R.R.’s Private Sidings. GARY W AREHOUSE co. 
10th & Massachusetts St., Gary, Ind. 


We Invite Your Inquiry 


Phene Gary 6131 
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Distribution Cost Reduction 


(Continued from page 18) 


of men, machines and space in getting 
out the day’s work. 


2. Mass Handling of Stocks 


In these efforts to lower the costs 
associated with the physical process- 
ing of merchandise through the ware- 
house, the streamlined wholesale gro- 
cers have been quick to apply new 
machines and new methods as these 
have become available. Thus, there 
are a number of progressive houses 
that have been using fork trucks in 
order to secure a larger output per 
employee and a smaller cost per ton 
of output. Fork trucks and com- 
parable equipment, such as tiering 
machines, used in the larger houses, 
make it possible for the wholesaler to 
use his cubage to much better advan- 
tage than ever before, permit him to 
high-tier the stored and active goods 
at low cost, and permit the unit load 
to be as large as the wholesaler de- 
sires. 

These machines handle skids or 
pallets which the wholesaler loads at 
the receiving dock. He handles them 
as loads in all subsequent processes 
right up to the point at which the 


goods are selected for inclusion in the 
retailers’ orders. Until these mate- 
rials handling machines became avail- 
able the jobs of receiving, storing, 
tiering, assembly-line replenishment, 
order picking, etc. had to be laid out 
on the basis of what a man could 
handle with the aid of hand equipment 
such as jacks, “four-wheeler” order 
picking trucks, etc. While such de- 
vices ‘multiplied the capacity of the 
man considerably, it was the custom 
to add manpower as the burden of 
the job increased. Thus, if the skid- 
load weighed more than a man could 
draw to the elevator, two men drew it. 


The experiences of the Army and 
Navy are"going to be available after 
the war as ‘lessons for distributors, 
who will be thus enabled to avoid the 
mistakes they would otherwise find 
inevitable in seeking the best methods 
of using these mechanical aids. A 
publicity item released by the Navy 
Department states that while 100 
manhours were needed to unload a 
car of 5-in. projectiles, piece by piece, 
only one and a half manhours were 
required for that job when palletized 
loads and a fork truck were used. 
Granted, of course, that the pallets 


had to be loaded at the source, anj 
that a share of the time so require 
might be a proper charge against th 
unloading operation, there is no te. 
son why a piece-by-piece practice 
should be followed at every bone 
stage. 


3. Simplification Necessary 


The wholesalers look forward t 
the day when similar time economies 
will be available to them. They se 
that before there can be any wide 
spread palletization at the source, 
there must be simplification so that 
the great number of skid and pallet 
sizes now in use will be reduced toa 
few sizes which will be exchangeable 
between handlers at the various stages 
of distribution. The National Bureay 
of Standards, of the Department of 
Commerce, is now undertaking a pr- 
gram to this end. It will involve care 
ful consideration of the situations 
that obtain weightwise and dimen- 
sionally in handling, storing and ship- 
ping as goods move down the chap- 
nel of distribution to the consumer, 


4. Assembly Line Principle 


Assembly lines are a product of the 
reasoning that it is cheaper to do the 
order picking from a part of the ip 
ventory than it is to have the order 
picker circulate through the entire 
stock to select the goods wanted. The 
nature of present-day assembly lines 
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GREAT LAKES 
WAREHOUSE CORP. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


jeage—Ent. 2200) 
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A Complete Pernice 


Riley 5513 


JOHNSON 


Members N.F.W.A., Allied Van Lines 


Transfer and Warehouse 
STORAGE FOR HOUSEHOLD GOODS AND 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


WAREHOUSE and OFFICE: 405 Douglas Street 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 


“Coburn Service jor Efficiency” 


HENRY COBURN 
STORAGE and WAREHOUSE CO. 


221 W. Georgia St., Indianapolis 9 
Merchandise Storage, Distribution, Tracking 


Leased Space—Ofiices—Low 
A.W.A W.A. 


General Merchandise—Cold Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 


Modern Motor Trucking Service 
Check Out Service 


All Merchandise On Check Out Cars 
Placed On Platform Ready For Delivery 


Consign Stamens Via N.Y.C. 
Store Door Delivery and Pick-up for above RR. 


A 


A 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.~ 


AREHOUSEMENS 
ASSOCIATION 


HOUSEHOLD 
MOVING «PACKING 
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HOGAN 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CORPORATION 
ladianapolis’ Finest + Established 1892 | 

GOODS STORAGE. ¢ PRIVATE RAIL SIDING 
CRATING 


+ SHIPPING 


i Operating 53 truck units 


STROHM WAREHOUSE 


AND CARTAGE COMPANY 
230 WEST McCARTY ST., INDIANAPOLIS 
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tM INDIANA TERMINAL & REFRIGERATING CO. 
> Tea. 230-240 So. Penna. St., Indianapolis 4 
actice 


Sprinklered Warehouses Office Rooms 
Generali Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Down Town Locotion with RR tracks in building. 
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WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
1001 E. New York Street, indianapolis 7, Ind. 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 


reable 


tages i Complete facilities for the storage and distribution of 
MERCHANDISE 
: PRIVATE SIDING — BIG FOUR — CONNECTING WITH ALL 
Wat 
pro- TRUCK 


care- SERVICE. 


INDIANA—IOWA 


SOUTH BEND, IND. Ps 
Uliery Cold Storage & Co. 


401-403 S$. Notre Dame Ave., South Bend 22 
Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Modern Celd Storage Leeker Plant, 1400 Capacity 
Private Siding on Grand Trunk Western Railroad 
Pool Car Distribution, Trucking Servier 
Member A.W.A.—ied. W.A. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. [ A.D.T. Service 


Distributors Terminal Corp. 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution a Specialty 
Pool Cars Solicited 


vORK DISTRIBUTION INC cHicaco 
WEST 42ND 5ST. 1525 NEWBERRY AVE, 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OWA | 


AMERICAN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


401-411 FIRST ST. S. E. PHONE 2-1147 
SINCE 1907 


General Merchandise Warehousing and Distribution. 


ations 4.—Iné. W. 

e for complete description of services 
imen- to meet your individual tion of sore 

ship- om 

chan- wew QLLIED DISTRIBUTION DNC. 


WEST 42ND PENN. 6-0968 1525 AVE. MONSS: 
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Other Roads. 
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k Worehouse, Sprinklered 80 
M. St. P. Rd. Free Switching from 
Motor Freight Termiaal. 


Cold 
000 Squere Feet. 


Agent Greyvan 


WNCIE, IND. | 


BOW. HAKDESTY. Ouner & Mer. 


HARDESTY TRUCKING 


622 Broadway 
Local and 


Telephone 4413 


MOV INO STOR. AGE_-CRATING 


via CRO Biz 1 Distribution of 


for 
Transit Co —National ™ 


pe SERVICE IN EVERY DIRECTION 


inthe wholesale grocery trade is such 
that the order picker travels the 
least distance possible and adds the 
lk of the tonnage to the order in 
the last aisle of .the assembly line. 
The aim ‘of the assembly-line designer 
sto decrease steadily the ton-mileage 
f order picking while increasing the 
nage of order output. 

To these ends new notions have 
wen introduced experimentally. One 
{these is a means of placing the en- 
ire carlot-stock of an item on the 
wembly line without affording the 
fds more than a pallet-face width 
f assembly-line space. The scheme 
involves triple-tiering of the pallets 
mlengths of a roller conveyor, the 
mllets being loaded into the rear of 
me car aisle by fork truck from the 
meiving dock and “crumbled” in 
der picking at the assembly line 
i. Thus the wholesaler achieves the 
lal advantage of a short line and a 
ingle inventory while avoiding the 
Med for replenishing the line from a 
serve stock held elsewhere in the 
ehouse. 


Integration 


In the last analysis, a reduction of 
me costs of distribution may well re- 
hire the cooperation of all stages of 
listribution. The wholesaler looks 
ward to the manufacturer in the 
that eventually he will be able 


to secure pallets loaded at the source. 
Thus working together they can elimi- 
nate the extra handlings of merchan- 
dise that now occur, the cost of which 
must be passed on to the consumer. 


At the other end of the line whole- 
salers and retailers have been finding 
ways of integrating their operations 
in such a way as to avoid the competi- 
tion and conflict that occur when the 
retailer is a buyer and. the whole- 
saler a seller. They find that the 
wholesaler can do a better and cheap- 
er job of supply when he concentrates 
on his job of buying and handling, 
and that the retailer can do a better 
job of distribution when he concen- 
trates on his job of selling and leaves 
the job of supply to the wholesaler. 
Thus have come the voluntary groups 
and retailer-owned wholesale 
houses, in answer to the chain-store 
form of vertical integration. 


But just as it is hard to separate 
the wholesale costs of the chain store, 
it becomes ever more difficult to sepa- 
rate the costs of wholesaling by those 
independents and cooperatives who 
find it wise to take on retailer func- 
tions for the good of the wholesaler- 
retailer integration. Thus census fig- 
ures show that the voluntary group 
wholesalers operate at costs higher 
than those of the non-integrated gro- 
cery wholesalers. A mere glance at 
their methods demonstrates that the 
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former, however, are performing 
many so-called retailer functions. 


What Can be Done? 
, The war program has largely been 


‘one of production. The postwar chal- 


lenge will be one of distribution. At 
the current rate federal war and non- 
war expenditures are running at an 
annual rate of approximately $100 
billion. When the firing ceases and as 
our military establishment is reduced 
to a peace-time basis, federal expendi- 
tures will probably be reduced to an 
annual rate of approximately $25 bil- 
lion. This will represent the largest 
most abrupt disappearance of markets 
in history. To provide a high level 
of production with full employment, 
we must find markets for goods to fill 
this gap. 

One of the greatest needs in post- 
war distribution is more scientific 
study of our distributive processes. 
To meet this need we shall need many 
more trained distribution specialists 
and more awareness on the part of 
top management of the need for over- 
all distribution research and the meth- 
ods by which it should be done. 

We shall need distribution research 
in order that we may bring to the 
market new products which will fill 
new wants and better products to fill 
old ones. We shall need distribution 
research to discover and put into use 
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the most efficient selling techniques 
to insure maximum sales. Postwar 
America cannot afford to miss a sale. 
And we shall need distribution re- 
search to reduce costs, thereby lower- 
ing prices to broaden markets. Each 
job handled throughout the distribu- 
tive process should be subjected to the 
closest scrutiny and the more efficient 
ways of doing the job should be 
adopted. 


Scientific Approach 


As a nation we have spent fabulous 
sums in the improvement of products 
and in the development of more ef- 
ficient production methods. By con- 
trast we have spent only paltry sums 
on distribution research. This was 
only natural as the economy was de- 
veloping its mass production tech- 
niques. But the big job before us now 
lies not so much in production as in 
distribution, in the development and 
exploitation of markets. Top manage- 
ment in the past has been largely pro- 
duction conscious. The top manage- 
ment job of the future is to solve the 
problems of distribution. With a 
growing awareness of the job, we 
may be sure that the same scientific 
approach to the problem will yield 
results comparable to those which 
scientific methods have yielded in pro- 
duction. 


As we enter the distribution period 
there will be a great need for trained 


distribution specialists who have the 
scientific over-all approach. The pres- 
ent stock is woefully inadequate. 
There are approximately 3,000,000 
manufacturing, wholesaling, and re- 
tailing concerns in the country. Only 
a very few of these concerns now 
have any force of distribution re- 
search personnel. To be sure many of 
these concerns are very small and 
will have to get their new distribu- 
tion ideas by copying their big broth- 
ers. But there must be 75,000 to 
100,000 of the larger concerns that 
have the resources and they will cer- 
tainly have distribution problems. 
They should make the widest use of 
distribution research in their solution. 

There are no comprehensive figures 
on the number of practicing distribu- 
tion specialists in the country. But 
some light on the “saturation” of this 
potential market may be supplied in- 
directly from a number of sources. 
The excellent profession society in the 
field, the American Marketing Assn., 
had only 1288 members at the most 
recent count. Of these, only 763, or 
63.3 per cent, are engaged in com- 
mercial marketing research, the re- 
mainder being in teaching, govern- 
ment and other activities. And of the 
763 persons in marketing research 
only 230 are employed by manufac- 
turers, and they are employed by only 
168 companies. There are 36 in mail 
order, department stores, chains, etc., 


46 in associations, 128 in advertising 
agencies, 123 in advertising media, 
125 in consulting work, 54 in govemn. 
ment and 21 in utilities, financial com. 
panies, etc. 


Qualified Research 


Unquestionably there are a fair 
number of other qualified persons who 
are engaged in marketing researc) 
but are not in this association, but 
these figures supply some idea of th 
relative size of the distribution tre 
search force. In contrast the Nation. 
al Research Council reports that in 
1940 there were 70,000 research wort. 
ers in 38480 American industrial 
laboratories. 

Our colleges and universities tp 
which we look for our supply of lead. 
ership material have a big task cut 
out for them. We have colleges of 
agriculture, colleges of engineering 
and extensive curricula for training 
chemists and physicists but our train- 
ing facilities for distribution ‘spe 
cialists are only in the early develop- 
mental stages. Our colleges of con- 
merce and schools of business admin- 
istration have a few courses in mar 
keting, sales management, business 
statistics, etc., but by and large their 
graduates have only general business 
training. We need more adequate 
facilities for the training of distribv- 
tion specialists. The plans should be 
laid now so that the trained special- 


DAVENPORT, IOWA | 


EWERT & RICHTER EXPRESS & STORAGE CO. 


At Davenport, lowa, Rock Island and Moline, Ill. 
Fireproof Warehouse on trackage. Phone Dial 3-3653. 
Branch office and Warehouse service—M 

sippi renshing 20 
Terminal Motor Truck Service. 
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Pool Car Distribution 
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Fireproof 
= 


ESTABLISHED 1903. 


Merchandise Stor 
Pool Car 


DAVEN 
AVENPORT, IOWA | MEMBER AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES 


MERCHANTS 


RP. Ry. TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
age, Furniture Storage & 


A.W.A.— 
AGENTS—ALLIEO VAN Lines, inc. 


428 Established 1880 
Western MEMBER 
Ave. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Member of A.W .A.-May, W.A.-la. B.A 


WHITE LINE 


TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 


120 S.W. 5th Ave., Des Moines 8, lowa 
andise & Goods Storage 


lBle 


zs 
we 


rence Rate. Pool Car Distribution. PrivataSid- 
Service 


Switching. Free Rail or Truck Pick-up 


MOINES. IOWA | 


Storage 


BLUE LINE STORAGE CoO. 
200-226 - Elm - Des Moines 9, Ia. 


Merchandise and Household Goods 


Private Siding — Free switch from 
any R.R. entering Des Moines 


Members: A. 


Merch 
Lowest 
ing. F 


wEST 42ND ST PENN 6 


@LLIED DISTRIBUTION INC aco 
NO AVE MON SD 


MOINES, IOWA | 


Member American Chain of Warehouses 


Fire oh 
Preef a 
Ware- Mulberry 
heres TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. Des Molece 4 


you Guaranteed 
every deta 


TRY OUR SUPERIOR SERVICE 


give ce 
Daily reports of ‘attention te 
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DUBUQUE, IOWA OM PLETE 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICES 


222,000 sq. ft. of floor space in buildings of brick-concrete- 
steel construction. Chicago-Great Western R. R. siding with 
10 car capacity. Free switching with Federal Barge Lines. 
Low insurance rates. 
Pool car distribution—all kinds. 
hold Goods Storage, industrial and office space for rent. 


DUBUQUE STORAGE & TRANSFER C0. 


3000 JACKSON ST. 
Member of lowa Warehouse Ass 
Chieage Representative: 


WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
ALLIED VAN LINES, 
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MASON CITY, IOWA WICHITA, KANSAS 
ia, Chas. Knorr, Mgr. 
wen 8] CADWELL STORAGE & MOVING CO. . 
00.000. Dey Surge Space STORAGE DISTRIGUTION 
MERCHANDIS RA 
_B|SPECIALIZE IN POOL CA ISTRIBUTION with 
_ CAWTAGE FACILITIES. Member LLW.A. AND INTELUIGENTEY RENDERED. 
earch 
MASON CITY, IOWA | A. W. A.—May. W. A. 


WICHITA, KANS. 


MASON CITY WAREHOUSE 
CORPORATION 


se 
i Goods Storage, Local Transfer 
strial Pool Car Distribution, Private Sidiags 
= Motor Freight Terminal. WICHITA.KANSAS —MARK MANGAS MO. 
WATERLOO. IOWA | LOUISVILLE, KY. | 
IOWA WAREHOUSE CO Louisville Public Warehouse Company 
° 131 EAST MAIN ST., LOUISVILLE 2 
> Fireproef Warehouse Motor Truck Service 25 WAREHOUSES 944,000 SQUARE FEET 
Distributing and Warehousing All Louisville Member 
Classes of Merchandise and House- AMERICAN CHAIN—DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
mn hold Goods Gen’l Mdse. — H. H. Geeds 
sae IANSAS CITY, KANSAS | NEW ORLEANS, LA. | EK. B. FONTAINE, Pres. @ Mgr. 
their 
INTER-STATE 
aut| MOVING AND STORAGE COMPANY Commercial Terminal 
FIREPROOF 
MINNESOTA. Kansas cry 2 | | Warehouse Company 
ecial- Packing, Moving, Storing and Shipping. Private Siding INCORPORATED 
— A dependable ageney for the 
~ KANSAS [ Member of A.W.A. distribution of merehandise 
ducts. 
PARSONS COLD STORAGE COMPANY 
AVE. Distributing Bean Cleaning 
QUSCK SERVICE AND REASONABLE RATES Office 402 No. Peters Street 
die New Yort—chleoge NEW ORLEANS 16 LOUISIANA 


MPEKA, KANSAS for atlted Yan Zines, Ino. | NEW ORLEANS, LA. storage Corporation 


TOPEKA TRANSFER and STORAGE Co., Inc. |. | “*Biccivcuck a Public Service Corporation 
San Francisee Sprinklered storage — 


MREPROOF WAREHOUSES FOR MERCHANDISE & HOUSEHOLD 
TWICE DAILY TRUCK SERVICE TOPEKA-KANSAS CITY 
CITY-WIDE DELIVERY SERVICE 


Private Switch Connections AT & SF, GBI & P, U.P. and M.P. 


NCHITA, KANSAS | 


| ‘A Modern Distribution and 
| Warehousing Service 


Brokers Office & Warehouse Co. 


Switch track capacity — 
100 cars 

Nine warehouses, conve- 

nient to your trade. 

Loans made against nego- 

tiable receipts. 

Trucking Department op- 

erating 105 trucks. 

Rates i2¢ te 


je 
h 
149 North Reek Island Ave., 2 
B. W. BILLINGSLEY, JR., 
Member ef American Chain of 
ITA, KANSAS NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
| Write or Wire wo s, | Member of A.W.A. 


Independent Warehouse Co., Inc. 


2200 CHARTRES S8T., New Orleans 17 
TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. Specialising in MDSE Distribution 
125 No. Rock Island Ave., Wichita 2 All concrete sprinkled, ow, handing 
Fireproof Storage and Sprinkler System with ail gall fines. State Sell 
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LOUISIANA—MAINE—MARYLAND—MASSACHUSETTS 


MALONEY TRUCKING & STORAGE, Inc. 


133 NORTH FRONT ST., NEW ORLEANS 1 
4n Able servant to the PORT 


Sprinklered Risk. 
UNITED STATES AND STATE BONDED 
bp 


yore ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 


T. E. GANNETT, Owner 


=) Standard Warehouse Company 
100 Poydras St., New Orleans 8, La. 


Complete Warehousing Service 


For Details See Di y Issue 


BALTIMORE, MD. | 
BALTIMORE FIDELITY WAREHOUSE CO. 


Hillen & High Sts., Baltimore 2 
T. E. WITTERS, President 
Baltimore’s Most Modern Merchandise Warehouses 
Rail and Water Facilities 
Pool Car Distribution—Storage—Forwarding 
Private Siding Western Maryland Railway 


BALTIMORE, MD. Incorporated 1905 


Baltimore Storage Co., Inc. 


N. W. Cor. Charles and 26th Sts. 
Baltimore 18 


MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE. EVERY FACILITY 
FOR THE HANDLING OF YOUR SHIPMENTS. 


Exelusive Agents for 
AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO. 
Vans Coast to Coast Canada and Mexiee 


SHREVEPORT, LA. | 


SPECIALIZING IN 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Mod fire f faciliti ith inkler system ... Private siding ... Watehman 
» ineurance rato connections with all motor freight lines. . . 
Courteous, jent service for thirty-two years... IF you want customers to 
get the best in Distribution Serviees HAVE HERRIN HANDLE! 

HERRIN TRANSFER and WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 

MARSHALL AT DAVIS STREET, SHREVEPORT 94 


The Distribution Center 
of ARK.—LA.—TEX. 


BALTIMORE, MD. | 
CAMDEN WAREHOUSES 


Rm. 201, Camden Sta., Baltimore 1 
Operating Terminal Warehouses on Tracks of 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 


A.D.T. Private Watchman, Sprinkler 
bution—Forwarding 


Household Goods Storage and Transfer. Trucking Delivery Service. 


Storage—Dis 
Tobacco Imspectien and Export—Low Insurance Rates 
Cons: Via Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


BANGOR, MAINE | 


Established 1875 


McLAUGHLIN WAREHOUSE CO. 
Incorporated 1918 


General Storage and Distributing 


Rail and Water Connection—Private Siding 
Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—Agent A.V.L. 


U. S. Customs 
Bonded Draymen 


BALTIMORE, MD. \ mote 


DAVIDSON 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


Househeld Geods and Merehandise—Sterage—Deli very 
—-Unera’ 


Ageats: Allied Van Lines ... Momber N. F. W. A. 


Office: 6200 Bik. Philadelphia Rd. 


Flat Bed Trucks for Lift Cases. 


ists will be available when the need 
becomes acute. 

Perhaps the motivating force must 
come from business men themselves. 
Our colleges would unquestionably 
have turned out more broadly trained 
distribution specialists had the de- 
mand for their services been made 
known. With the growing awareness 
on the part of top management of the 
problems of distribution, the require- 
ments in terms of training will be 
transmitted back to our colleges and 
we may expect the same results they 
have been able to accomplish in other 
lines. 


Summary 


We have suggested an over-all ap- 
proach to cost reduction based on re- 
search. Those who slavishly guide 
their actions by slogans, such as “dis- 
tribution costs too mitch” may find 
themselves losing out in the competi- 
tive struggle. Rather, an over-all bal- 
ancing of production and distribution 
costs to give high volume production 
of a good product to maximize fair 
profits appears to be the course of 
wisdom. Beyond the internal econ- 
omies possible to the firm through 
this approach, lie the economies 
through closer coordination of the 
functions between firms farther up 
the stream and those below. 


To accomplish these objectives, we = 
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will need a greater awareness on the 
part of top management of the over- 
all distribution problems of moving 
goods from mines and farms through 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers to the ultimate consumer. 
Every possibility of cost reduction at 
every step and at every stage in the 
movement of goods through produc- 
tion and distribution should be ex- 
plored. Lower costs and lower prices 
to ultimate consumers mean broader 
markets. 

To implement this program we 
will need more and better trained re- 
search men, men who have the spe- 
cialized training and the scientific ap- 
proach that will help us to solve these 
over-all problems. 


Coast Storage Firms 


_ Under New Ownership 


Tim Griffin and Jim Cummins, own- 
ers of the Market Street Van & Stor- 
age, Inc., in San Francisco, Cal., have 
announced purchase of Coast Van 
Lines and Coast Van & Storage in 
Los Angeles and San Diego, Cal., 
which they will continue to operate 
under their present names. 

Tom Gallagher of San Francisco, is 
also associated in this deal. 

They are operating three ware- 
‘houses in Los Angeles and have just 
completed a new building at 423 East 


8rd St., which is served by spur track . 


and will serve as the main office. 


They will be represented in San 
Francisco by the Market Street Van 
& Storage, Inc. 


CNR's "9000" 
Released By Military 


One of the best known diesel loco- 
motives in Canada—the 9000 of the 
Canadian National Railways—has just 
been discharged from military ser- 
vice. On the secret list since shortly 
after the start of the war, the 9000 
had been completely remodeled in the 
railway’s Transcona shops to furnish 
power for an armored train. 

These shops also converted four all- 
steel Canadian National flat cars and 
three all-steel box cars for this train, 
which was used in British Columbia 
until the Japanese invasion menace 
disappeared. The locomotive and cars 
looked alike, making it difficult for 
the enemy to pick out the engine in 
case of an attack. 


Pre-fabricated Warehouses 


First unit of a series of warehouses 
for government-owned machine tools 
storage in the Chicago area has been 
erected by Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. on a site in Hammond, Ind., ad- 
jacent to Indiana Harbor Belt RR. 
Units are described as prefabricated 
metal storage sheds with removable 
side walls, constructed in sections, 
which facilitate structure expansion 
as more space is required. (Slawson) 
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Cost Factors in Distribution 


(Continued from page 20) 


of $1 per 100 lb. Because of ineffi- 
ciency at his factory the manufac- 
turer forwarded consignments in less 
than carload lots which resulted in a 
“ess than carload” freight rate of 
$1.75 per 100 lb, or 75 per cent greater 
than necessary regardless of whatever 
agreement was reached by the seller 
and buyer as to which of them should 
pay the difference. 

Perhaps the amount involved in 
this instance was small when com- 
pared with the transportation bill of 
the whole country, but multiplied by 
similar errors throughout the nation a 
sizable sum is added. Banish mistakes 
of this sort and another step will have 
been taken in the march toward re- 
ducing cost of distribution. 

Looking at the other side of the 
shield for our second example it is 
noted that many manufacturers are 
arching for new avenues by which 
they can assist retailers in meeting 
the cost problem. Take the manufac- 
turer of household furniture. A manu- 
facturer packs and ships the furni- 
ture to a retailer who, upon receipt 
of the goods, has to unpack every 


piece, examine it, and make minor 
repairs by removing mars, scratches 
and blemishes. All this increases the 
retailer’s expense which in turn swells 
the cost of distribution. 


Less Handling 


When peace-time activities are fully 
resumed it is probable that this ex- 
penditure will be done away with. 
Discontinuance of the unpacking, in- 
specting and minor repairing by the 
retailer is in sight. With the manu- 
facturer using a hard surface finish, 
resistant to blows and scratches, the 
furniture can be received by the 
dealer and stored without unpacking. 
Later, when a sale is made, the re- 
tailer can deliver the furniture to the 
front door of the purchaser (ultimate 
user), there to be unpacked and 
placed in the home by the dealer’s 
employes, the packing material to be 
disposed of without bother to the 
householder. 


This improvement in manufactur- 
ing will produce savings directly bene- 
ficial to those in the household furni- 


ture business by reducing the cost of 
handlings and, consequently, lowering 
the cost of distribution. 

Segment; section; sub-division; bit 
by bit each component part of the 
cost of distribution must be scruti- 
nized, analyzed and reviewed if the 
mystery pertaining to “mass distribu- 
tion” is to be uncovered as success- 
fully as has been done in the sphere 
of “mass production.” 


DPC Authorizes 
New Robbins Building 


The Rubber Bureau of the War Pro- 
duction Board released preliminary in- 
formation on an additional project in 
the heavy-duty truck tire expansion 
program, following an authorization 
of funds by the Defense Plant Corp. 

The DPC authorization provides 
Robbins Tire and Rubber Co., at Tus- 
cumbia, Ala., with $500,000 to proceed 
with construction of an additional 
building, expansion of present build- 
ings and procurement of new equip- 
ment. The $500,000, which represents 
only a part of the total outlay re- 
quired, has been authorized now to 
permit the company to move ahead 
without delay on preliminary aspects 
of the expansion, pending further 
grants of funds by DPC. The new 
facilities are expected to come into 
production about May. 


Martin J. Reilly, Pres. A. Bernard Heine, Vice-Pres. 


WLTIMORE, MD. 
FIDELI STORAGE CO. 
2104-6-8 MARYLAND AVE, 
MOTOR FREIGHT SERVICE 
Goods Pool Car Distribution : 


Member of W.F.W.A—Md 
Agent fer Allied V 


Lines, Inc. 


MLTIMORE, MD. | 


bl VAN 


LI LINES 
& FIRE-PROOF 
STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


524 to 534 WEST LAFAYETTE AVE., BALTIMORE 17 
The Most Complete Moving and Storage Organization In Baltimore. 


Leng Distance Moving te 34 Statee—Certifieate granted—MC-52452 
Tariff-in jont Mevers’ and Warehousemen’s Asses. 


WLTIMORE, MD. ASSOCIATED 


Terminal Warehouse Co. 
Davis & Pleasant Sts., Baltimore 2 
Operating four Modern Warehouses on tracks of 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


AN 


Trucking Storage 
A.D.T. Watchmen 
Pool Car Distribution 
Financing Bonded Space 
Founded Resources 
1893 $750,000 


BALTIMORE, MD. | 


SECURITY STORAGE CO. 


*15 W. North Ave., Baltimore 1 


EFFICIENT WAREHOUSEMEN 
MOTOR VAN SERVICE 
RESPONSIBLE AND COURTEOUS 


BOSTON, MASS. | Opercted by Boston Tidewater Terminal, Inc. 


CHARLES RIVER STORES 


131 


BEVERLY STREET—BOSTON 14, MASS. 


Located within the city lim- 


burglary-alarm service. 
its. Adjacent to North Sta- 


square feet. U. 


ane tmtaw tion. Brick and concrete Customs & Internal Reve- 
me buildings, some sprin- nue bonded space. Boston 
klered and heated. A.D.T. & Maine R.R. delivery. 
BOSTON, MASS. | 
CONGRESS STORES, INC. 
38 STILLINGS ST., BOSTON 10 


GENERAL 
Pool Car Distribution 
Sidings on N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 


Pretected By 
A.D.T Service 


t Member 
Mass. Warehousemen’s Assn. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CLARK- REID CO., INC. 


GEO. E. MARTIN, President 


GREATER BOSTON service 


a HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORRGE—PACKING—SHIPPING 


83 Charles St., Boston 
OFFICES 380 Green St.. Cambridge 
Ff A Cron WA NFWA AVI 


BOSTON,'MASS. 
PACKING 


Established 1896 


STORING 


Member May W.A. 


SHIPPING 


BOSTON 13, MASS.["453 commercial strett 


3175 Washington St. 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO. 


Specially equipped to handle bale and bag 
commodities. Private railroad siding connect- 
ing all railroads. Free and bonded storage. 


A. W.A. M. W.A. 


BOSTON, MASS. | 
FITZ WAREHOUSE _ CORPORATION 


ALBANY TERMINAL STORES 
137 Kneeland Street, Boston 11 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
B. & A. B.R. Delivery 
by 
DISTRIBUTION 


oc curcaco 
WEST 42ND St. PENN. 6-0906 1525 NEWSERRY AVE. 


BOSTON, MASS. | 


QUINCY MARKET COLD STORAGE 


AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1881 


178 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS. | W. 4. KELSO A. WALTER LARKIN 
Pres. Treas. & Mer. L 
J. L. KELSO COMPANY 
Established 1894 The 
General Merchandi. Wareh with 
Member ef Mass. W. A. 


BOSTON, MASS. | 


A.D.T. Automatic Fire Alarm 
East Cambridge, 


Warren 


Hoosac Storage and Warehouse Company 
Lechmere Square, East Cambridge 41, Boston 
FREE AND BONDED STORAGE 

Bridge 


BOSTON, MASS. | 
WIGGIN TERMINALS, Inc. Li 
50 Terminal St. Boston (29) Mass 
STORAGE 


failure. The traffic manager and his 
assistant spent the greater part of 
the night with the lieutenant who is 
the Resident Inspector of Naval Ma- 
terial, seeing that certain vitally 
needed materials actually moved for- 
ward in'the cars and on the trains for 
which they were scheduled and which 
would bring them to our fighting men 
in the shortest possible time by the 
route chosen. 


Heavy Loading 


It goes without saying that our in- 
dustry is cooperating with Washing- 
ton by doing its share to aid in carry- 
ing out emergency measures which 
have been necessary. Walter Bock- 
stahler, formerly Assistant Director, 
Division of Traffic Movement, Office 
of Defense Transportation, Washing- 
ton, D. C., commented on the unusu- 
ally heavy loading of a freight car 
which helped to save much needed 
equipment. He stated in part: 

“This car contained a_ total 
weight of 117,365 Ib. on which the 

_ freight charges, exclusive of war 
tax, amounted to $3,254.91. You 
loaded practically the equivalent of 
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Functions of Modern Traffic 


(Continued from page 22) 


almost four ordinary cars in one 
vehicle. This indicates a splendid 
spirit of cooperation on your part. 
You are to be highly commended 
for your effort and your accom- 
plishment. 


“T doubt if you fully realize just 
how valuable a contribution you 
made to our transportation prob- 
lem in your loading of this car. 
Before the war the balance of car- 
load traffic was from the Pacific 
Coast toward the East, but during 
the past year and a half this direc- 
tion of traffic flow has been com- 
pletely reversed. At present, there 
is a very heavy overbalance of 
westbound carload traffic. Under 
the circumstances, every single box 
car moving in a westerly direction, 
which can be saved, results not 
only in the saving of some 2,000 
miles of westbound haul but also 
the saving of the same mileage 
used to bring the empties back 
from the Coast. In this case, as- 
suming that you would have nor- 
mally used three cars from the 
westbound movement, by your 
heavier loading you eliminated the 
necessity of moving two additional 
ears all the way out to the Coast 
and all the way back again, a net 
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mileage saving of about 8,000 or 5 
10,000 miles. Ce: 
“You are assured of our appre- Co! 
ciation of your wholehearted co- 
operation.” 
National Transport 
The present position of Washington Mu 


with regard to our national transpor- 
tation and its part in winning the war 
reminds one of a somewhat similar 
situation. It is that of the British 
High Seas Fleet in the First World 
War and its commander, the late Aé 
miral Sir John Jellicoe. The Britisl 
Fleet was unquestionably stronge 
than that of the Germans, over whidl 
it stood guard, but there always 1 
mained the possibility that througl 
mismanagement or even through bad 
luck the German fleet, then vastly 
more powerful than it is today, might 
gain the domination of the seas. 80 
it was said of Admiral Jellicoe, that 
he was the only man on either side 
who had it in his power to lose the 
war in a single afternoon. On him 
rested the heavy burden of making 
for the British battle fleet the plans 
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MASS. 


LYNN STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO. 
154-156 Pleasant St. 


with ate — and private sidings for the storage and 


merchandise, automobiles and household 
pods. 100,000 aq. feet of space. 


Member N.F.W.A.~Mass. F.W.A. 


Distributors—Packers—Shippers—Movers 
— 


BEDFORD, MASS. | 
IN THE 


} the Best i is 

NEW BEDFORD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


3 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
FURNITURE STORAGE DEPARTMENT 


SERVING NEW BEDFORD—CAPE cop— 
90,000 MARTHA’S VINEYARD—NANTUCKET 


Ft. 
Since 1910 


1ELD, MASS. | 


T. ROBERTS & SONS, INC. 
Local and Long Distance Furniture Moving 


Fireproof Storage Warehouses 
Heusehold Goods Storage — 

handise Distribution 
RR. Pool 


DIRECT R.R. SIDING B. & A. B.R. OR ANY 


— MASS. [ 
Atlantic States Warehouse 


and Cold Storage 


Corporation 
te 385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 
General Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 


MASSACHUSETTS—MICHIGAN 


DETROIT, MICH. | 


Central Detroit Warehouse 


Located in the heart of the wholesale and jobbing 
district, within a half-mile of all freight terminals. 
Modern buildings, lowest insurance rate in city. 


Warehouse & Terminals Corporation 
Wyoming and Brandt Avenues 
Modern concrete buildings, fully 


sprinklered, 
serving the west side of Detroit and the city of 
Dearborn. Specializing in heavy and light « Best 


merchandise and liquid commodities in bulk. Con- 
nected directly with every railroad entering the city. 


Central Detroit Warehouse Co. 
Fort and Tenth Streets, Detroit 16, Mich. 


DETROIT, MICH. | 


DETROIT STORAGE CO. 


Established 57 Years 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
ALL OVER DETROIT 
Local and Long Distance Removals 


pre- Cold Storage for Butter, Eggs, Poultry, Cheese, Meats 
& and Citrus Fruits Foreign and Domestic Shipping 
B. & A. Sidings bt N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and Main Office 
B. & M. R. R. 2937 East Grand Boulevard 
Daily Trucking Service to 
ngton none | suburbs and towns within Detroit 2 
1spor- M. W. A. a radius of fifty miles. Telephone Trinity 2-8222 
e war 
INGFIELD, MASS. DETROIT, MICH. [ 4444 LAWTON AVE. 


F. G. Mooney, Pres. J. G. Hyland, ioniidros 


ARTFORD DESPATC 
and WAREHOUSE CO., Inc. 


214 BIRNIE AVENUE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Pool Car 
. Private Si Siding . 


get 
Warehouses . 
facilities . 
we akan daily. Warehouses at and Hartford, Conn. 


Members: NFWA—AWA—ACW—AVL Agents 


42> — J. J. Sullivan The Mover, Inc. 


Fireproof Storage 


Offices: 385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 
HOUSEHOLD COODS STORACE, 
Shipping, Peel Car Distribution ef All 

Fleet ef Meter Trucks 


DETROIT TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


PRIVATE OFFICES 
Bl 4 


DETROIT, MICH. [ 
John F. Ivory Stge. Co., Inc. 


MOVING—PACKING—SHIPPING 
STORAGE—PRIVATE SIDING 


8035 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
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and decision that might be decisive of 
the war. In a somewhat similar way 
paramount responsibility in this war 
rests upon Washington. 


Eastman Quoted 


The late Joseph B. Eastman, for- 
mer director, ODT, shortly before his 
death wrote us advising he was vitally 
concerned with the movement of ma- 
terials and supplies. He stated that 
any unnecessary interruptions, how- 
ever short, disturbs the delicate bal- 
ance of production and distribution 
which must be maintained during the 
war. He sent similar letters to the 
presidents of all our country’s leading 
industries. In his letter to the presi- 
dent of our company, Mr. George W. 
Burpee, Mr. Eastman stated in part: 

“As head of the Federal Agency 
charged by the President with re- 
sponsibility for wartime domestic 
transportation, I feel I should call 
to your personal attention the fact 
that transportation as a whole in 
this country will be confronted, for 
a period extending over at least the 
next six months, with what prom- 

' ises to be very critical conditions. 

“IT am asking you, as the respon- 
sible head of your company, to give 
us wholehearted cooperation in this 
‘over-the-top’ drive. 

“It is my earnest hope that I 
shall have your vigorous support, 
which I assure you will help to 
safeguard the transportation of 
your materials and products.” 


Instructions to our various plants 


were immediately issued by Mr. 
Burpee. 


Lt. Col. C. D. O’Neal, transporta- 


tion officer, QM Depot, Jersey City, 
N. J., recently said: 


“Any waste of transportation 
facilities, in the form of delays in 
the loading, unloading, and release 
of cars, or failure to utilize them 
to their full capacity, is the same 
thing as wasting munitions, or war 
supplies of any kind. It is handing 
a weapon to Hitler and Hirohito, 
because it retards the war effort, 
reduces the effectiveness of our 
armies in the field and, proportion- 
ally, lengthens the war; and the 
lengthening of the war means the 
loss of more lives among our sol- 
diers, not to mention the cost in 
money and other things. 

“In the logistics of war, trans- 
portation is the dynamic element 
that transforms static supply into 
active agencies that win victories!” 


That a traffic system comprises the 


very veins and arteries of the com- 
pany and that the traffic department 
is the heart of it seems obvious. By 
analogy, the traffic manager may be 
considered a cardiologist. It is his 
duty to see that the patient develops 
no cardiovascular disease. Where the 
electrocardiogram gives evidence of 
such symptoms, it is the traffic man- 
ager’s duty to indicate the proper 
prophylactic or therapeutic treatment. 


Canada Railway Uses 
Aluminum on Box Cars 


For the first time in Canada, aly 
num is being used in construction 
railway freight equipment with rm 
ing and siding of three box cars 
the Canadian National Railways. 
is an experiment,” said N. B. Waltg 
C. B. E., executive vice president 
the C. N. R., “for it is not definitd 
known whether aluminum will 
as well as steel in actual freight sa 
vice.” 

The change will reduce the weight} 
of each car by 3,600 lb., which is em 
siderable when C. N. R. motive powe 
is often obliged to haul 100-car freigy 
trains heavily laden with urgent wy 
traffic. 


Construction Industry \ 
Offers Wide Employment’ 


Statistical studies show the om 
struction industry provides: a largg 
volume of both direct and indirect a 
ployment and a greater stimulus 
general business activity than 
other industry, the Associated Gener 
Contractors of America, the nation 
trade association of leading constn 
tion firms, has reported. 

The Association urged the necessit 
for immediate development of larg 
scale construction programs, both pr 
vate and public, which can be startd 
when cuts are made in war production 


DETROIT, MICH. | 


DETROIT, MICH. [— 


GRAND TRUNK WAREHOUSE 
& COLD STORAGE COMPANY 


DETROIT 11, MICH. 
Ferry Ave., E. and Grand Trunk Railway 


Local, regional and storage-in-transit 
service, offering every facility known 
to modern distribution. 


Henry & Schram Storage & 


Trucking Company 


“The Warehouse of Service” 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—GENERAL TRUCKING 
CAR LOAD DISTRIBUTION 

Private Siding on 
Wabash—Canadian Pacific—Pennsy!- 
vania—Pere Marquette Railways 
A.D.T. Aero Automatic Fire Alarm ané 
A.D.T. Burgiary and Fire Protection 

“Your Interests Are Always Ours” 
1941-63 W. Fort Street 


DETROIT 16, MICHIGAN om 


New Trunk Line 
Ultra-Modern Terminal 
Plant Complete Service 
Continent-wide Connections 
Wives AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION ( 
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DETROIT, MICH. | 


Facing the Busiest D ET o 0 iT = 


Thoroughfare in 


In this modern fireproof building you can have bright fh the 
imexpensive, specially designed offices under the sam 
roof with a complete warehouse and distribution service. F per 
150,000 sq. ft. located on Detroit's busiest thereughfare 
Private siding facilities for 10 cars with free switching Bit. 
from all railroads. Large, enclosed loading dock. Ow 

own trucks make prompt reshipment and city deliveries. 


JEFFERSON 


1900 E. Jefferson Ave. DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN Pain 
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MICHIGAN 


DETROIT, MICH. 


RIVERSIDE 


STORAGE & CARTAGE CO. 
Cass & Congress Sts., Detroit 26 


Household Goods and Merchandise Storage 
Moving——Packing—Shipping 
Personal Service Guaranteed 
Members — A.W.A. — N.F.W.A. — Allied Van Lines 


e255 FEE 


Greater 
DETROIT 


THE BEST IS 


*ULS.* 


UNITED STATES WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1448 WABASH AVENUE 
Division OF 


UNITED STATES COLD STORAGE CORPORATION 


OPERATING 
United States Cold Storage Corporation 


DETROIT, MICH. [ 


Wolverine Storage Company, Ine. 
S 11850 E. jefferson Ave., Detroit 14 
STORAGE AND MOVING, PACKING 


Agent for Allied Wan Lines, Ine. 


Members N. F. W. A. 


AND SHIPPING 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | 


Member ef 
A.W.A, 


THE LARGEST COMPLETE WAREHOUSING AND 
DISTRIBUTING SERVICE IN GRAND RAPIDS 


Cotumsian Storace & Transrer Co. 


Approximately 90% of All Commercial Storage and Pool Cars 
ig in Grand Rapids Handled Thru Columbian 


dy 
vORK ALLIED nc 
WEST 42ND St. PENN 6.0068 1525 NEWOERRY AVE. MONSS: 


LANSING, MICH. | 


KANSAS CiTyY 


FIREPROOF STORAGE CO. 


—Medera Firepreef Bulidiag— 
Pool Car 

Trucks for Local Deliveries 

Member of A.W.A.—MayW.A. 


Established 1919 


Goods Storage 


State Air 


(Continued 


md operate airplanes privately and 
purposes other than those inci- 
mt to interstate air transport. In 
¢ case of interstate air carriers, 
y relatively few of such airports 
fe, or ever will be, used because the 
tderal Civil Aeronautics Authority 
Hermines the specific communities, 
ul by the same token their airports, 
ich will be served by interstate 
lines and, in doing so, selects only 
immunities where service can be 
ancially sustained. In the case of 
mvate operators, however, they 
htly demand for themselves access 
band the services of every airport 
lated in their state. 

‘It is conceivable that in the de- 
“pment of civil aviation in some 


ules airports will be deemed neces- © 


lyin as many as 100 municipalities. 
the other hand, interstate air car- 
ets for many years may not be able 
permitted to serve at more than 10 
them. Clearly, it would be unfair 
ii detrimental nat only to the inter- 
ule carriers but also to the 10 par- 


Regulations 


from page 25) 


ticular communities concerned to ask 
them to forego gasoline tax refunds 
so that the proceeds could be scattered 
over the state on airports in 90 other 
communities besides their own. 

“Consequently, it seems to be the 
better part of wisdom for the state’ 
legislatures to continue refunds of 
gasoline taxes paid by interstate air 
carriers or prescribe that if refunds 
are abandoned all monies derived 
‘therefrom at any particular airport 
must be ear-marked and used ex- 
clusively for aeronautical purposes at 
such airport.” 

To carry their message to citizens 
of every state for an understanding 
of the implications and consequences 
of hampering state regulations and 
inhibitive taxes, Col. Gorrell made 
public an instructive booklet, “Keep 
America’s Aviation Strong” which, he 
said, the twenty-four airline members 
of the Association were distributing 
around the country so that everyone 
might fully understand and appraise 
the issues involved. 


Scrap Material 


Yearly average of scrap material 
aimed by Canadian National Rail- 


ways is 16,556 tons, with a value of 
$1,013,363 for each year. 
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Gar Wood Announces 
Veterans’ Aid 


Physical requirements of every job 
at Gar Wood Industries, Inc., manu- 
facturer of hydraulic hoists and dump 
bodies for trucks, truck-mounted 
winches and cranes, and bulldozers, 
ete., are being analyzed to determine 
exactly what sort of work can be per- 
formed by partially disabled service- 
men, it was disclosed by Glen A. Bas- 
sett, president, in announcing forma- 
tion of a veterans’ department. 

Any veteran applying to the Gar 
Wood employment office is automati- 
cally referred to the veteran’s depart- 
ment. If found physically able to 
return to his old job, he is immediately 
reinstated. If wounded and unable 
to fill his former job, the ex-service- 
man will be assigned to the sort of 
which his disabilities permit him 
to fill. 


Acquires Canning Co. 


Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., Indianap- 
olis, Ind., has acquired Hoopeston 
(Ill.) Canning Co., for operation un- 
der its own name as a wholly-owned 
subsidiary. Stokely’s “Finest” label 
will be added to present Hoopeston 
products. Phil A. Schmith, Stokely 
central area production manager, will 
serve in a supervisory capacity, and 
Gilbert Trego, long with the Hoopes- 
ton plant, will be manager. 
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Air Travel Sales System 


(Continued from page 25) 


makes in one day the business calls 
which required two days when he de- 
pended upon ground transportation, 
aud the percentage of time saved in- 
creases with the distance flown. 

Verrier knows of no other firm, 
except those manufacturing planes, 
which maintains a private flying route 
such as his. He is not, however, the 
first air-traveling salesman, even for 
Breeze. Thirteen years ago, Breeze 
was conducting experiments in light 
plane travel for business purposes. 
Two pilots well known in the era of 
endurance flights flew for several 
years on business for the company. 
Jimmy Steenson started in 1931 and 
Johnny Warren in 1933. They oper- 
ated on short hops in the East and 
carried a panel of Breeze products on 
one trip to the West Coast. 

Mr. Lucas clocked Verrier, com- 
pany’s newest aerial representative, 


on a recent 4,000-mile round trip 
through Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, 
Oklahoma and Kansas. 

“He made approximately one-third 
more business calls than he could have 
made by other means of travel,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Lucas, “yet with all 
these additional contacts, the trip re- 
quired two days less than is usually 
spent on the same route.” 

Aside from saving the company’s 
time and increasing the speed of ser- 
vice calls to customers, the plane is 
equipped with Breeze accessories and 
provides a perfect exhibit of products 
under actual flying conditions. 

A typical dramatic example was 
given recently when Verrier, keeping 
a business engagement, flew through 
an electrical storm over a desolate, 
mountainous section of Arizona, using 
Breeze safety devices to reach an aux- 
iliary field for an emergency landing. 


Curtiss-Wright 'Ascender" 


(Continued from page 58 ) 


synchronized to fire through propeller, 
nor need rate of fire be limited; in- 
creased rudder effectiveness for re- 
covery from spins; less danger to 
pilot from a fire in engine; better 


handling characteristics on ground; 
better handling characteristics at 
very high speed because elevators, be- 
ing in front, are removed from com- 
pressibility wake of wing. 


Work on the development of th 
type was started by the St. Lonuy 

lant, Airplane Division of Curtis. 
Wright, in Spring, 1939, and the “As 
cender” was first flown at Scott Field, 
Ill., July 18, 1943. Several othe 
flights wers made at Lambert Fidd, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Publication of performance detail 
of the Curtiss “Ascender” is still te 
stricted by the Army. 


Gas Turbine 
Development 

(Continued from page 58) 
until recently has been able to co 


with the high temperatures (1,200 
grees F, minimum) at which a gas 


turbine should operate. Now, how. PAL 


ever, pressed by wartime needs, this 
question has been answered j 
metallurgists believe. 

Regarded as an already active 
threat to the positions held by the 
internal combustion and the steam 
engines, an article outlining its ad 
vantages and written by Fred K mt 
Fischer and Charles A. Meyer, West Bh, 
inghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. engi 
neers, which was published in the 
“Westinghouse Engineer,” said 
part: 

“In function the gas turbine closely 


gine. In each, air is compressed, 
liquid fuel is injected and burned, and 


finally the high-temperature gases # 


under pressure are expanded to at 


LANSING, MICH. | 


Agent fer Allied Ven Lines, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 


George La Belle, Pres. 


LA BELLE SAFETY STORAGE & MOVING CO. 
708 Central Ave. Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


OPERATING AGENTS ALLIED VAN LINES 4 9 
Firepreef Storage Warchouses. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. [ 


vera MINNEAPOLIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE C0. 
Complete Facilities Important Centers 


Midway St. Paul 


LANSING STORAGE COMPANY : 


The only mode: 
Lansing 


24 MOTHPROOF FUR AND RUG VAULTS (7 


Lecal and Long Distance Meving iy! 
440 No. Washington Ave., Lansing 30 


BRANCH HOUSE SERVICE 
. - - AT WAREHOUSE COST 


ice you w expect in your own 
t less 4 without worry or trouble. 


York 
Minneapolis 


Every ise 
available at Contral- Warehouse Co. 


Merchandise storage, pool car distribution, 
Saily direct service to’ all within 75 miles by 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE Co. 


1840 No. Michigan Avenue SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | Merchandise warehouse completely sprin- 
ENTR AL “on d klered—State Bonded. Pool cars distributed. 


Close to metropolitan Minneapolis and St. 
OMPLETE Paul, Terminal at your 
disposal 20 trucks, 15 tractors and 50 
FACILITIES trailers—complete motor equipment. 
NOBTHWESTERN TERMINAL CO. 
500 Stinson Biva. Minneapolis 13 
ember: MINNEAPOLIS N. W. A. 


MINNEAPOLIS,~ MINK. 


WAREHOUSE CO. 
617 WASHINGTON AVE, NO. 
Minneapolis 1 
STORAGE 
MERCHANDISE & HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


W.W.A. 


‘Competent and capable merchandise warehouseman 
General Offices: 334 N. Ist Street 
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Sacinaw js a distributior int for Northeastern | 

responsible carriers. 
| 4 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION ly 
SECURITY WAREHOUSE COMPANY | 


Lous QOHESTER, MINN. 
rtiss. 
al and Leng Distance Mov 

Fidd ROCHESTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 

10—Ist Ave., S. E., ‘Phone 4515 
‘etails Rochester, Minna. 
ill te Momber N.F.W.A. and Allied Van Lines, Mina. Northwest W.A. 


PAUL, MINN. [ 


BALLARD 


Storage & Transfer Co. 
16 E. Fourth St., St. Paul 1 
NFWA AVL 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


ictive Merchandise Storage — Cold Storage 

A. Pool Car Distribution 

3 ade Industrial Facilities 

d K qMtuated in the Midway, the center of the Twin City Metropoli- 

Vest. a area, the logical warehouse from which the Twin Cities and 
he Great Northwest can be served from one stock, with utmost 


d and economy. No telephone toll charge to either city. 


SENTRAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
) Pillsbury Avenue Paul 4, Minnesota 


Complete Branch House Service 


STORAGE and 


| IDELITY TRANSFER co. 


Mice & Warehouse: 332 Rosabel Cor. E. 4th, St. Paul 1 


WAREHOUSE CO. 


d ne 117 W. University Ave. 


MICHIGAN—MINNESOTA—MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY, MO.— 


—1422 ST. 


Street) 


KANSAS CITY, MO. City's Finest Warehouses" 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


1104 Union Ave., Kansas City 7 
BEST RAILROAD FACILITIES 
ART OF THE 


FREIGHT HOUSE AN 
WHOLESALE DISTRICT 


L ROOM FACILITIES 


Brokers’ Wareheuse, Terminal Warehouse 


KANSAS CITY, MO. | 400,000 ft. 
Trackage on 
STORAGE ai 


four railroads 
Truck docks— 
Low Insurance 


AND 
DISTRIBUTION 
Merchandise Inc. 


ST. LOUIS AVE. 
& MULBERRY ST 


KANSAS CITY, MO. | “Right in the Midst of Business” 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


for the proper Storage and Distribution of your 
Merchandise in the Kansas City trade area. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We invite your Inquiries. 


« Represented by 
TORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 60908 1525 NEWBERRY AVE 


St. Paui 3 
STORAGE MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 

" MERCHANDISE & HOUSEHOLD GOODS 2020-30 Walnut Street, Kansas City 10, Mo. 
aii A.W.A—=N.P.W.A—HMinn. N.W.A. Owned ond Operated by the ST LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., St. Louis, Mo 
KANSAS CITY, MO. | Established 1903 
st. SUNFLOWER LINES, INC. POOL —_ TERMINAL—Spacious, enclosed, sheltered loading 
ow Virginia Ave. Storage Joplin, Mo. Wholesale and Shipping District on 

istribution and storage of merchandise. MERCHANDISE STORAGE — GENERAL CARTAGE 

Fireproof warchouses—Motor van service, Sprinklered—A.D.T.—Fleet modern Equipment 


On railroad siding—Lowest Insurance rates. 


PACKING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 


Agent for Greyvan Lines, Ine. 


rs the A-B- WAREHOUSE co. 


1015 E. Eighth St. (6 
Distribution Cars are so FF as to 
Carefully safeguard your own inter- 
ests and those of your customers. 

Three Fireproof Constructed W. 
Member of N.F.W.A. Agents Allied Ves Li: 


tee. 


THE ONLY WAY TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


1400-10 St. Lovis Avenue, Kansas City 7 


ST. LOUIS, MO. [ 


AALCO MOVING & STORAGE CO. 
3519 Page Boulevard, St. Louis 6 


Nationwide Movers of Household Goods 


GENERAL OFFICES 
3519 Page Boulevard 
Agents fer North American Van Lines 


VAR 
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MISSOUR-MONTANA 


LONG 


"COMPLETE: 


Free from deficiency; entire; 
oe finished; to supply what is lacking. That’s 

a complete definition of Long service. It . 
~ covers every phase of modern warehousing 
f and distribution as a matter of course. 


WAREHOUSE 


ERVICE 


“ASSOCIAT NATION? 


$T. LOUIS, MO. | 
MEMBEK 
for 
conscientious 
handling of 


fine furniture 


Storage & Moving 
5201 DELMAR, ST. LOUIS 8 


$T. LOUIS, MO. | 


RUTGER STREET 
WAREHOUSE, 


Merchandise Storage and 


Track Connections with All 
Rail and River Lines. 


INC. 


o- 


Offices: Momber 
,000 Sq. Feet of Service Chicago 
BONDED Low insurance Randolph 4458 
ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


Tyler Warehouse & Cold Storage Co, 
Merchandise and Cold Storage 


Unexcelled service at lower rates 
Pool Car Distribution and Forwarding 
200 Dickson St. 


St. Louis 6, Mo. 


Member of A.W.A.—Mo.W.A.—St.L.M.W.A. 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


mosphere, producing the process, use- 
ful power in excess of that required 
to compress the air. 

“The internal-combustion engine 
uses one structure for all three func- 
tions, i.e., the air is compressed, liquid 
fuel burned, and gases are expanded 
all in a cylinder. Because the engine 
makes one structure do all three jobs 
it must do them successively, so that 
the power output is cyclically inter- 
rupted. 

“The gas turbine power unit, on the 
_other hand, separates the three oper- 
ations, assigning a separate special- 
ized mechanism for each. The air is 
compressed in a physically separate 
compressor, the liquid fuel is burned 


in an adjacent combustor, while the 
gas turbine itself serves only to ex- 
pand the gases of combustion, en- 
abling it to drive the compressor and 
some useful load. (Hence the name 
gas turbine. Petroleum, not gas, is 
the fuel.) 

“By this system each of the three 
elements operates continuously, so 
that the power flow from the gas tur- 
bine unit is continuous. 

“Because each can be designed for 
a single purpose and because the 
speeds can be high the total yeight of 
a gas turbine power unit can be much 
less than that of an internal combus- 
tion engine.” 


Northwest Proposes 
‘Over the Top' Route 


Northwest Airlines has revealed its 
proposal to fly three round trips per 
week between the United States and 
Tokyo, Shanghai and Manila if it is 
given authority to establish its ap- 
plied-for “over the top” route to the 
Orient. 

Hearings on the airline’s case, pre- 
sented to CAB in the form of ex- 
hibits, were to be conducted in Feb- 
ruary. 

Filing of the exhibits represents 
the first step by Northwest Airlines 
to establish ttsel? in the international 
air transportation field. 
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SA Schedule 
Coordinated by PAW 


Connecting air services to interior 
points in Mexico and Venezuela by 
associate companies of Pan American 
World Airways are provided from on- 
line stops along the Latin American 
trunk routes of this American inter- 
national airline. 

Monthly timetable of Pan Ameri- 
can system now carries complete 
schedules of Aeronaves de Mexico, 
S.A., and Aerovias Venezolanas, S.A., 
companies in which Pan American 
holds minority stock interests. 


TWA Establishes 
New Oceanic Record 


Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., surpassed its records in intercon- 
tinental operations for the air trans 

port command in 1944, C. E. McCol- 
oi regional general manager, made 
known recently. 

Averaging 10 ocean flights a day, 
TWA ferried some 60,000 ATC pas 
sengers across the Atlantic Ocean last 
year, including an estimated 10,000 
wounded servicemen, in piling up 4 
record of 40,000,000 tons-miles of op 
eration. 

It was estimated that 76,405 hours of 
flight were accumulated and _ that 
eleven and one-half million Ibs. of 
mail, whole blood, and other forms 
of the highest priority cargo were 
carried. 


Continental Capacity 
Increased 


In February, Continental Air Lines 
— service with 21 passenger DC-3 

lanes over its Denver, Colo.,- Wichita, 

an.,-Tulsa, Okla., route, it has been 
announced by Robert F. Six, presi 
dent of Continental Air Lines. 

The passenger planes will replace 
14 airliners which Continental has 
been using over this route, previding 
seven more seats on each flight. 
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War-Restricted 


American Airlines has resumed 
grvice into five cities where opera- 
tions have been suspended due to war- 
time restrictions. 

New Haven and Bridgeport, Conn., 
Springfield-Westfield, Mass., Akron, O 
and Lynchburg, Va., now receive their 
frst flagships since post-Pearl Har- 
bor period when the Army requested 
American to curtail service in the in- 
terest of the war effort. 

Flights serving these areas will be 
through, or connecting, flights to all 
principal cities in the United States, 
(anada and Mexico. 

American has &dded another round 
trip to its Washington service as well, 
vith Flight 301 departing from New 
York at 9:20 a.m. Return trip leaves 
Washington at 12:10 p.m. 


"Nine-O-Six' Rewarded 

Flying equivalent of 100 trips from 
New York, N. Y., to San Francisco, 
(al, without anything but routine 
theck-over on three of its four en- 
gnes, the Boeing Flying Fortress 
‘Nine-O-Six” has won from Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. an accolade as 
ader in engine endurance among air- 
qaft operating in theaters of war. 
The “Nine-O-Six,” said a special 
report to the engine company, has 
en serving on ferry duty in the 
Mediterranean region, often under the 
noses of enemy fighters. 
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CARGOVEYOR, a new de- 


velopment and addition to 


the Rapid-Power Booster 
Line, esp 
for air cargo leading “and 


of. 


of an 
driven, revers- 
ible, endless belt mounted 
on 4-wheel chassis with 5th 
wheel steering mechanism. 
Developed for PCA, it is 
built in a standard length 
of 18 ft. Black-Hawk hy- 
draulic lift mechanism en- 
ables it to be adjusted 
from horizontal position to 
delivery height of 10 ft. 
6 in. at an operating pitch 
of 25 deg. 


The Rapids-Standard Co. 


sf. LOUIS, MO. 


Facilities 
plus Service 


To Meet Your Warehousing 
and Distribution Requirements 


In the Heart of St. Louis 


Industrial and Wholesale Districts 
One Contact, One Responsibility and rates no higher through 


our Organization. 


20 Years of E: 


to assure you of proper handling of your merchandise and 
prompt courteous service to your customers. 


Our Facilities: 


Central Location, Protection, Special Space, Cleanliness, 
Switchboard, Order Dept., Complete Stock 
Control and Records, Monthly Inventories, 
Traffic & Legal Dept., and Bonded Employees. 


Sead for Complete Polder 
ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE (CO. 


“SERVING INDUSTRY FOR TWENTY YEARS” 
=e Offices * 826 Clark Avenue * St. Louis 2, Mo. * MAin 4927 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
250 Park Avenue (17) 
Plaza 3-1235 


ST LOUIS 
RMINAL 


MID-WEST 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO 


“The Home of 
National Distributors” 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
53 West Jackson (4) 
Harrison 1496 


SLOAN’S 


MOVING AND STORAGE CO. 


5619 DELMAR BLVD., ST. LOUIS 12 


70,000 Sq. Ft of floor space. Fireproet, 
sprinklered, heated. Every fully Com- 
plete service from Everywhere.” 
Bonded. xclusive agents United Van “Gem tee. 


SEDALIA, MO. | 


Owner Manager Responsibility 


MIDDLETON STORAGE 
118 N. Lamine St. Phone 946 Sedalia, Missouri 


Household Goods and Commer- 
cial Storing, Moving, Crating 
Packing and Shipping 
Local and Long Distance Hauling 
Pool Car Distribution Private Switch 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. | 


GENERAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


601 N. National Ave., Springfield, Missouri 
Phone 236 


Merchandise and Household Goods 
Storage and Distribution 
100,000 square feet, sprinklered 
Pool Car Distribution 
Member A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—Mo.W.A. 


BILLINGS, MONT. [ 


Establighed 1904 


MEMBER BRUCE COOK TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 
Complete Facilities for Storage of Merchandise 
and Household Coods 
Stop in Transit and Pool Car Distribution 

Wareheuse Dock and Terminal for Five Truck Lines 
Private Siding Free Switching 
Agents for Aero ge nd Transit Company 
Member Mayflower Warehousemen’s Association 
P. ©. Box 1382 — 2801 Minnesota Avenue 
Billings, Montana 
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NEBRASKA—NEW HAMPSHIRE—NEW JERSEY 


HASTINGS, NEBR. | 


1876 


FIREPROOF 


BORLEY’S 


Storage & Transfer Co., Inc. 
Pool Car Distribution 


STORED OR SHIPPED 


OMAHA, NEB. | 
1945 


Omaha’s most modern, 
sprinklered—Low Insur: 


deliveries. 


BONDED 


STORAGE & MOVING COMPANY 
1024 Dodge Street 


Bond. General Merchandise—Cooler Storage—Household Goods Storage. Also opg. 
ate modern facilities in Council Bluffs, Iowa. Our own fleet of trucks for qui¢ 


wew vor« 
WEST 42ND ST 6.0068 


FORD 


Omaha 2, Nebrask, 


centrally located warehouse. Fireproof construction—Puly 
ance, Sidings on 1.C. R.R. and U.P. B.R. U. 8. Custoy 


Member of N.F.W.A. and A.W.A, 


+ 
ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC cmicaco 


1525 monssy 


Our buildings are clean, both Fire and 
of thee B. & 
either city, absorbing switching. 
We are Bonded by 


and guarantee satisfaction. Investigation invited. 


LINCOLN, NEBR. | 1889 56 Years of Continuous Service 


Merchandise and Household Storage—Pool Car Distributiou 

We operate Thirty Trucks and have connections to all points in the State. 
Non-Fireproof, located on the tines 
.—-Mo. Pacific and Union Paecifie with all other lines entering 


the State—Our Rates are reasonable. We solicit your business 


OMAHA, NEB. 


1945 


MOREWOOD WAREHOUSE 


Exclusive Merchandise 


802-812 Leavenworth Street, Omaha § 


Four modern, sprinklered warehouses, located 
“and household goods. Trucking 
Omaha Branch. 


Member: A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. 


Warehouses Inc. 


Merchandise and Household Goods 


Main Office, 702-12 So. 10th St., OMAHA 8, NEBR. 
Agents for Allied Vam Limes, Ine. 


301 N. 8th Street 31! W. 4th Street 
OMAHA, NEBR. MANCHESTER, N. Gur Warchouse Your Branch Ofte fe 
NASHUA, N. H. McLANE & TAYLOR 


Direct R. 


handise Storage & Distribution, Householi 
Cold Storage, Unexcelled Facilities, 


H. Bonded Storage Warehouses 
f Offices 624 Willow St. 


Pool Car Distribution 
R. Siding, Boston & Maine R. R. 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 
ENGEL 


Movern Fiuet oF 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 


1179-81 EAST GRAND STREET, ELIZABETH 4 | 


Over Sixty Years of Honorable Service 


BROTHERS, INC, 


Vans For Locat anp Lone Distance Movin 


Increased Use of Pallets 


(Continued from page 37) 


load” is to design shipping contain- 
ers and pallet sizes or dimensions to 
fit a freight car instead of designing 
them to hold a certain amount of mer- 
chandise. Using the Navy method, 
one woman on a fork truck removed 
merchandise from storage and loaded 
a freight car in two hours. Before the 
system was adopted, the same work 
required 14 men a half day each. This 
spectacular saving is being repeated 
in many plants. 

The'claims made for the pallet sys- 
tem in streamlined grocery ware- 
houses brought about the request that 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce study selected one-story 
pallet operations to determine whether 
or not the claims made were justified. 
As you know, a survey was made 
sometime ago among a group of 
wholesale grocery warehouses to de- 
termine the practical advantages of 
stream-lined distribution over the old- 
er methods. The houses visited ranged 
from small to large as to footage, 
sales volume, and tonnage. 

The survey disclosed that because 
of wartime restrictions some whole- 
salers with modern warehouses felt 
that they had to abandon their assem- 
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bly lines, for the time being at least, 
and return to outdated methods of or- 
der picking from all stock, manual 
tiering, and case-by-case handling. 
This turning back was necessary ac- 
cording to these firms, because their 
inventories became unbalanced, while 
new lines, new brands, and changes 
in packs, made continuation of the 
assembly line difficult. 


One-Story Operators 


On the other hand some of the one- 
story operators have had no trouble 
in continuing to use up-to-date equip- 
ment and the best techniques. More 
important they continue to operate 
at very low cost. I understand that 
five of the firms visited or studied 
perform all warehouse functions and 
pay their occupancy costs, inventory 
costs and the wage costs associated 
with receiving, storing, order selec- 
tion, and truck loading, for approxi- 
mately 2 per cent of sales. 

The most modern houses with the 
lowest warehouse costs use the pallet 
system of operation, linked with 
either punch-card or a preprinted or- 
der form office procedure. This pallet 
type of operation involves the use of 
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fork lifts or other self-loading aut 
motive types of tiering equipment. 
enables all internal handling of me 
chandise to be on a bloc basis and pel 
mits a very much shorter assem) 
line than do other systems. Needles 
to say, the operation is faster. 
The recent survey to which I ha 
referred, developed the need fi 
standardization of skids and pallet 
in order that such loaded platform 
might flow readily and further, veri 
eally, through the various stages 1 
distribution in the grocery trade. Ti 
results of the survey revealed th 
some wholesalers received carlot 4 


dray-lot shiments packed in cars 0 
drays, case by case, and made the 
up into pallet or skid loads at ther 
ceiving dock or platform, thus dt 
plicating the case by case _handlit 
that had to take place when the mail 
facturer or other shipper loaded t 


car or dray. abl 
cor 
Pallet Standardization a 
The need for pallet standardizatio ALB 
was brought to the attention of ti} = 
Division of Simplified Practice of # 
National Bureau of Standards wi 
the suggestion that steps be taken | 
set up a simplified list of recor 
mended standard sizes or dimensi0l F 
for pallets along the same lines 
that worked out for skid platform 
in 1930. At the joint invitation of #4 
For 
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JERSEY the Hudson River Directly Opposite 


HARBORSIDE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 


fel. Bergen 4-6000 Thirty-four Exchange Place a and Sales 
R. B. M. Burke, V-P. Established 1933 : 66 prey - 


New: York 13, 
John J. Mahoney, T. M. 


Phone: Barclay 6060 


larm; Ins. rate 6¢; brine refrigerator system range 

cooler room humidity control; 20- truck rail 
fiding 16-car capacity. Dock Facilities—waterfront dock 600 ft.; draft 
min. 21 ale’ ples berth 600 ft: bulkhead draft 25-30 ft. 


SERVICE lighterage, pool car distribution. Rental 
‘tor: 


sitomatie fire a 
to 50° 


oe. American Export Line steamers dock at fers adjacent 
Cons! = rail shipments to storer c/o Harborside Warehouse Co., J 
Pennsylvania R.R., Henderson Street Station Di’y. 

Stge. Div.): W. A. Port of N. Y.; Mar. 
N. Y. Mer. Exch.; Com. & Ind. Assoc. N. ¥.; Jersey City C. of 6. 


NEWARK, N. J. MEMBER: N.J.F.W.A. and N.F.W.A. 
PACKING! MOVING! STORAGE! 


——dependable since 1860-—— 


KNICKERBOCKER 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


96 te 106 ARLINGTON STREET 74 to 76 SHIPMAN STREET 
Wm. R. Mulligan, Pres. James E. Mulligan, Sec’y and Mgr. 


NEWARK, N. J. [ Momber ef N.J.M.W.A. 


Newark Central Warehouse Co. 


General Offices: 110 Edison Place, Newark 5 
entire Metropolitan Ares. 
30 car siding. 26 


Hties. 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


york ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. @nicaco 
WEST 42ND St. PENN. 6-0967 1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J. NEW YORK CITY 
HARRIS WAREHOUSES, INC. 


RECTOR ST., PERTH AMBOY 
Gen. Offices—246 South St., N. Y. C. 
Est. 1900 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Dock and Pier Facilities within the 
Free Lighterage Limits 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. [ 


SPRINGER TRANSFER COMPANY 
ALBUQUERQUE 
Operating the Only Fireproof Storage Warehouse 
in New Mexico 


maner-y and efficient service in distribution, delivery 
storage of general merchandise or furniture. 
Member of N.F.W.A.—A.W.A. 


ALBANY, N. Y. | 


Albany Terminal & Security Warehouse Co., Inc. 
Main office: 1 Dean Street, Albany 1 


Storage for every need. Pool cars a specialty. Avail- 
able storage space for rent if desired. Direct track 
connections with all railroads running into Albany.. 


Member American Wareh ’s A iati 


ALBANY, N. Y. | 
JOHN VOGEL, Inc. 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
OFFICES, 11 PRUYN ST., ALBANY 7 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS - STORAGE AND SHIPPING 4% 
FLEET OF MOTOR TRUCKS FOR DISTRIBUTION OF ALL TS 
KINDS, POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION OF MERCHANDISE S| 
YOUR ALBANY SHIPMENTS CAREFULLY HANDLED 
Collections promptly remitted 
Member of AVL—NFWA—NYSWA 


NEW JERSEY—NEW MEXICO—NEW YORK 
ALBANY, NW. Y. | 


Central Warehouse Corporation 
Colonie and Montgomery Sts. 


Albany 1, N. Y. 
Telephone 3-4101 


General Merchandise — Cooler and sharp 
freezer Cold Storage; also U. S. Custom 
Bonded space available. Office and storage 
space for lease. Fireproof construction with 
very low insurance rate. Storage in Transit 
privileges. All classes of modern warehouse 
and distribution service rendered. 


COLD STORAGE — DRY STORAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN TERMINAL STORES, INc. 
GEN. OFFICES: 36 NO. 10TH ST., BROOKLYN 11 
STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 


OF 
Chemicals, Pigments, Building Material Accounts 
RAIL FACILITIES—ALL ROADS—PIERS 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. | 


28 Fulton St. 


Established in 1892, The Eagle Warehouse & Storage Co. of 
Brooklyn, Inc., has become the synonym for the careful handling 
and storage of * household goods and merchandise. ADT automatic 
fire alarm; a warehouse of concrete and brick; twelve trucks to 
insure prompt service. Our long experience guarantees perfect 
service. Consign shipments to Jay Street Terminal, Brooklyn. N. Y. 


CLIFFORD N. JENKINS, President EDWARD T. JENKINS, Treasurer 


M. KENNETH FROST, Vice President E. J. McKEIGE, Secretary 
1VOR B. CLARK, Vice President 


WILLIAM A. SCHIFFMAN, Oper. Exee. 


WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMENS ASSN. 
ALLIED VAN LINES, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. | 
ag STATE WAREHOUSES 


puri 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
in Food Products 
Offices: 390-398 Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 
10 Giant Floors. Modern Loading and Unicading Facilities. 
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braska 
n—Fully 
Custony 
FACILITIES—3 units—fireproof, brick. and concrete. Private siding, Penna. fa i 
RR. connecting with all roads entering city. Merchandise Stge.—mfg. ( ‘ 
office space 1,650,000 sq ft.; sprinkler; sutomatic fire alarm; ins. rate .099; 
fw 
twa | 
motor truck delivery platform Terminal. Merchandise sute- 
| THE EAGLE 
WAREHOUSE & 
| STORAGE CO. 
OF BROOKLYN, INC. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


National Bureau of Standards and the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce an ormal conference was 
held at the Department of Commerce 
on Aug. 16, 1944. Representatives of 
various ‘interested groups were pres- 
ent at this meeting, and it was unan- 
imously voted “that in view of the 
recognized value of a simplification 
and standardization of pallets and 
skids, it is the sense of the meeting 
that exploration of the possibilities 
should be undertaken by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce.” 

The Division of Simplified Practice 
through personal contacts and con- 
siderable correspondence has discov- 
ered that interest in pallets and their 
standardization is now far-reaching. 
An investigation and “Report on the 
Use of Pallets for Handling and 
Transportation of Materials” issued 
by the War Production Board, is an 
outgrowth of the Conference held at 
the Department of Commerce in 
August. 

The sheer magnitude of modern mil- 
itary operations and the adoption of 
devices and techniques of packaging 
and moving material with maximum 
speed and safety has revolutionized 
the handling and transportation of 
equipment and supplies used by the 
Army ‘and Navy. And industry will 
discover that these new methods will 
revolutionize thinking in many fields 
of production and distribution. The 


Naval Ordnance Materials Handling 
Laboratory located at the U. S. Naval 
Ammunition Depot, Hingham, ‘Mass., 
has been responsible for some out- 
standing developments, many of which 
are of universal application. An ex- 
amination of the functions of this 
Laboratory and the reading of their 
publication called “The Palletizer” 
will give many clues to the future of 
the pallet method of handling ship- 
ments. 


New Approach to Subject 


In the case of the Brooklyn Naval 
Clothing Depot, a critical situation 
arose almost over night because of 
the staggering quantities of clothing 
items which had to be handled. This 
volume increased very suddenly in the 
early days of the war, and if older 
methods had been retained all facilities 
would have been swamped. The fig- 
ures quickly mounted to over a mil- 
lion garments a day or 1000 carloads 
and truckloads a week valued at about 
half a billion dollars a year. In fact, 
almost overnight the Depot became 
one of the world’s largest clothing 
manufacturers and handlers. Some- 
thing revolutionary in materials hand- 
ling and container design became im- 
perative. 

Casting aside all previous packag- 
ing methods, the Depot made a com- 
pletely new approach to the subject 


by designing their containers to 
the box car rather than to fit the co 
tents, and by adopting every existiy 
modern device that would speed y 
handling of containers and the pag 
ing of them into cars as well as ship 
Starting with the dimensions of ti 
box cars the floor was divided up iy 
4-ft. squares. This meant two squarg 


- across the width and nine or }j 


squares down the length, dependiy 
on the kind of car. They then order 
tens of thousands of 4-ft. sq. woode 
pallets. 

There doesn’t seem to be any go 
reason why many industries canno 
adopt this identical procedure espec. 
ally when the contents are of such, 
nature as to “fit the container whi 
fits the pallet which fits the boxcar’ 
All that is required are the for 
trucks, a supply of pallets and th 
courage to revise container and pack 
age sizes and container handlin 
methods. It should be pointed out tha 
the fast unloading of railroad can 
is a matter of vital importance at this 
time when there is a shortage 
equipment, materials, and manpower! 


Changes Ownership 


Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
O., has purchased patents, tradematt, 
and good will of Spice & Span Proi. 
ucts, Saginaw, Mich., maker of Spie 
and Span, wall cleaner. (Kline) 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE—DISTRIBUTION 


RAIL — LAKE — CANAL ee ae 
' ERIE — NYC — BUFFALO CREEK R. R. 


(ateriake Terminals, ine. 
271 Madison Ave. 


New York 16, New York 


BUFFALO MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
1200 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 


BUFFALO, us care for your needs in Buffalo 


LARKIN WAREHOUSE ING 


189 VAN RENSSELAER ST., BUFFALO 10 


Specializes in handling pool cars Stores autos and 
No cartage on railroad shinments general merchandise 
Lowest insurance rates 


GOVERNMENT BONDED WAREHOUSE 


BUFFALO, N. Y. | 


LEDERER | 
TERMINALS | 


. . » HAVE SOMETHING IN STORE for you ... 
124 NIAGARA FRONTIER FOOD TERMINAL, BUFFALO 


BUFFALO 4, N.Y. [Economica and Shipping 
KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE Co. 


SENECA AND HAMBURG STREETS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Where all traffic arteries converge. Modern building. 
Low insurance rates. Direct track connections wi 
Penn. R.R., N. Y. Central and switching arrangements 
with all lines into Buffalo. city 20 cars daily. 
Pool car distribution. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. [ 


@ LEONARD 
WAREHOUSES 


Offices—163 Georgia St., Buffalo 1 


Household Furniture—Storage and Removals— 

Local, Long Distance — Special Storage and 

Handling of ap home Appliances for Merchan- 
dising Purposes 


“ASSOCIATION 


BUFFALO, N. Y. | 


Knowlton Warehouse Co. 
50 Mississippi Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y.. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
PRIVATE SIDING 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Galesminded 
THE MARKET TERMINAL WAREHOUSE Vag. 
NE 


Schoellkopf & Co., Inc. 
102 Perry St., Buffalo 4 
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NEW YORK 


FLUSHING, L.1, N.Y. [ Established 1908 


Flushing Storage Warehouse Company 
135-28 39th Avenue, Flushing, N. Y. 


COL 


N.Y. | 
Xistiy 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE—COLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE 


ship Fireproof Warehouses 
Moving, Packing. ing end Shisging of Goats sné 
of from Corona Bay- 
1p int Cargo-Handling Financing— side. Cor Neck, Port Washiagten, 
quare Rail-Lake and Barge Distribution Hempstead, Garden City. 
Terminal Auto Dealers Members of the A.V.L.—N.F.W.A.—N.Y.F.W.A.--N.Y.S.W.A. 
96 Car Track Warehousing 
endin Capacity Service 
| 1500 Feet Private and HEMPSTEAD, LI. [Harry w. WASTIE—Vice-Pres. & Gen “ar. 
actory Space 
— HEMPSTEAD STORAGE CORP. 
GENERAL OFFICES, 237 
Y g00 TERMIN Branch Warehouse No. 2—209 Nassau R ooseve 
AL TRAN 1 ROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
Canney « SPORTATION For hola ear distribution. 
CORPORATION Local and ies.” Serving all of 
2 
such 275 FUHRMANN BLVD. BUFFALO 5, N. Y. Member x 
whi) Van ines, tne. 


>Xcar,” 


ITHACA, N. Y. [| 


nd the LAWRENCE H. SCOTT 
, WILSON WAREHOUSE CO. STUDENT TRANSFER 
Gen. Offices: 290 Larkin St., Buffalo 10 FREIGHT HANDLING CAR UNLOADING CRATING 
General Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Distribution PACKING MOVING STORAGE . 
Fireproof Buildings N.Y.C. Siding between barge canal and RR. sid! Served Vv. 
Low insurange rate. Branch office facilities. W.R.R. Dock barge canal. Pick-up and 
by Sasgen stiff-legged derrick ready fer navigation 
St. PENN. 6-0968 1525 704 WEST BUFFALO ST. DIAL 9595 
ELMIRA, W. Y. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. | H. E. FIELD, President FRANK H. FIELD, Mer. 


WILLIAM F. ENDRESS, INC. 


66 Foote Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE ® COLD STORACE 


. C. RICE STORAGE CORP. 


WAREHOUSES 2 
MERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Truek Mem 


bers 
Warehouses, N. Y. State Assn. Refrig. Whsemen. 


Specialising: Cream, Fi Fruits, Vegetables, Meats, Ete. 
Pe Pool Care—Truck and Van Service | 
MEMBER freezer 000 cu. ft. of cooler space. Siciags and 
VAN LINES: Truck Docks. Consign shipments vie Erie 28 


Nat. Assan. Refrigeration 


the strength of the box to resist 
breaking open. 


New Standards Predicted - 


if predict new standards for our 
miomestic shipping if and when they 
mire set up will follow this latter pat- 


im The Navy has recently defined a 
ttandard based on performance for 
mdio and radar units. I am not go- 
ing to quote it in detail but it consists 
jWimarily of drops from a specified 


gives the packing materials a great 
‘shake down.” I mention this one only 
teeause it introduces a new test, the 
fibration test. which undoubtedly 
“rves a useful purpose. 


Worthwhile Precedent 


All of these tests and many more 
tedicated on performance are ap- 
Maring. To my mind it is the most 
teresting and most worthwhile pack- 

m‘ging precedent we have had for many 
jars. It is easy to predict that we 
mill profit from these experiences in 
Wstwar shipping so that our new 
tandards will be predicated on per- 


Container Standards 


(Continued from page 38) 


formance even though we do not dis- 
card specifications entirely. 

We are having at present a stead- 
ily growing demand for the rewriting 
of Rule 41 of the Freight Classifica- 
tion in order to correct the growing 
abuses in connection with corrugated 
and fibre shipping containers, on the 
assumption that the mere rewriting 
of that rule will correct those abuses. 
It will not. 

What is necessary is a growing ap- 
preciation on the part of shippers (1) 


CASH TO INVEST 


Capable household goods trans- 
fer and storage executive has 
cash to invest. Sufficient to ob- 
tain working control of a first-class 
business located in any good point 
in the United States. Would as- 
sume reasonable amount which 
could be secured by good col- 
lateral. Please give details in first 
letter. 


Address Box M-416, care of DandW 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17 


Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 


of the necessity for a new Rule 41 


and (2) for a proper policing of that 


rule. 


I think when Rule 41 is rewritten, 


if it is to be an effective rule, that it 
will have to be written in two sec- 
tions: (1) that section which fixes the 
responsibility of the shipper and (2) 
that which will be included in the 
manufacturers’ stamp. 

The present Rule 41 defines the 
specifications, including the bursting 
test, all of which are certified by the 
box manufacturer. Shippers, in many 
instances, have assumed that certifi- 
cate insures the container has a prop- 
er factor of safety for any purpose 
within the size and weight limits 
specified. Yet that container is sub- 
ject to many abuses at the hands of 
shippers which greatly affects its ser- 
viceability. 


Responsibility Defined 


The box manufacturer does have a 
definite responsibility in the matter, 
but the shipper has an equal or great- 
er responsibility. 

The new Rule 41 should fix the re- 
sponsibility of the box manufacturer 
in Section 1 of the new rule and then 
proceed to fix the responsibility of 
the shipper in the second section of 
that rule. 

The performance standard for the 
box manufacturer should include a 
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tear strength test of the board along 
the ereased edges; a test of the crush 
resistance of the box in all directions, 
and lastly, a bursting test as a cri- 
terion of resistance to punctures. 
These three requirements can be typed 
on a single letterhead size sheet, pos- 
sibly a bit less. The standard can be 
that simple. 

As for the shipper’s standard, it 
probably will be based on a foot-pound 
impact drop onto a corner, onto the 
three edges which radiate from that 
corner, and flatwise onto an end, side, 
and bottom. Under such a test tne 
container must not break open nor 
may the article inside be damaged to 
an extent which would justify a claim 
for damage. The shipper should be 
made to certify that his container will 
pass that test. 


Short and Simple 


That standard too would be short, 
simple and comprehensive. It would 
require even less space than the sec- 
tion devoted to the box manufacturer. 
That test can be made in the shipper’s 
own shipping room, where it should 
be made. 

I am not presenting any detailed 
figures as to what these standards 
should be. That is the province of 
organized groups, not that of an in- 


dividual. Our main object is secured 
in giving publicity to the main prin- 
ciples involved. 


Only the Beginning 

What I nave said about a new Rule 
41 is only the beginning of what we 
may expect. The carriers represen- 
tatives, with the full support of other 
interested parties, are agitating that 
organized industries, such as the 
manufacturers of furniture, of kitch- 
en ware, of bottles for liquids, and 
many others, including the canners of 
food products, should set up industry 
standards, which, presumably, would 
be incorporated in the classification 
regulations. Industries should coop- 
erate with the carriers in these pro- 
grams because (1) of the importance 
of insuring safe deliveries of their 
products, and (2) to minimize unfair 
competition insofar as costs of pack- 
aging are concerned. 

These are the shipping container 
projects which shippers must consider 
for postwar shipping. They are con- 
structive but the cooperation of or- 
ganized shippers is needed so that the 
results may be practical and econom- 
ical. 


Sealed Cars 
For Export 
(Continued from page 40) 


by high temperature activation g 
therefore, may be placed on the gy 
face of parts to be protected with 
danger. 


Conclusions 


Experience with varied types 
apparatus in highly humid atm 
pheres has demonstrated the neceggi 
for protecting electrical machin 
and exposed metal surfaces durj 
sea shipment. This project indica 
the possibilities for improved prot 
tion against atmospheric humiij 
condensate; as well as rain, sea sp 
and deck wash; for large equipma 
which hitherto has been either Id 
to mercy of the elements or at bx 
meagerly protected. A considera 
number of these trains have be 
processed in this manner. 


15-Year Lease 


Columbus Terminal Warehouse 
has leased three parcels on the ew 
side of North High St., near § 
St., Columbus, O., for 15 years, as 
Feb. 1. (Kline) 


KEW GARDENS, L. I., N. Y./ 


Telephone Republic 9-1400 


Kew Gardens Storage Warehouse, Inc. 
Motor Vans, Packing, Shipping —, 
Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


9330 Van Wyck Blvd. at Atlantic Ave. 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


mw YORK, N.Y. J Telephone: Plaza 3-1234 


Call John Terreforte for Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Information on 73 Member Wareh 


AMERICAN CHAIN 


OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 
25C PARK AVE. NEW YORK 17 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. raw Packing Storing, Shipping 
O'Brien's Fireproof Storage Warehouse, Inc. 


Packers and Shippers of Fine Furniture 
and Works of Art 


Also Serving 
New Rochelle, Pelham, Larch t, M k, White 
Plains, Scarsdale, Hartsdale. Send B/L to us at 


New Rochelle. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


NEW YORK, 
FIREPROOF STORAGE 


CHE LSE WAREHOUSES, _INC. 


We specialize in storage and transfer of Household Goods. 
Pool cars distributed. Our warehouses, brick and steel construc- 
tion, offer highest degree of safety. Trucks, trailer, tractor and 
lift van. Consign via all R.R.'s sta. New York, For Mt. Vernon, 
consign via N.Y.C.-NY,NH&H sta. Mount Vernon. 


N.F.W.A. — N.Y.F.W.A. — N.Y.S.M.T. — M.&W.A.G.N.Y, 


Main Office—426-438 West 26th St., New York City 1 


N. Y. C., East Side—28 Second Ave. Larchmont—111 Boston Post Rd. 
Mount Vernon—27-33 So. Sixth Ave. Bronxville—100 Pondfield Rd. 


WATIOWAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
ALLIED VAN LINES, mc 
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SERVING THE NEW YORK MARKET 


There is no problem in Warehousing and Distributia 
which we cannot work out satisfactorily with the ship 
per. We have advantages in location and in equipment 
which enables this company alone to do certain thing 
which cannot be done elsewhere. 


We invite your correspondence on any or all feature 
of our Wareheusing—Distribution—Trucking Servic 
Field Warehousing. 


Independent Warehouses, In 

General Offices: 415-427 Greenwich St., New York | 

NEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION 


ne CH 
11 WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0967 1525 NEWBERRY AVE., MON.5S! 


NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


KAY MOVING SERVICE, INC 
2464 Amsterdam Ave., New York City 33 
. Household Goods Storage 
2 Warehouses, brick and concrete construction 
Pool Car Distribution — Commercial — Industrial 
Long Distance Moving 
Member of N.Y.S.W.A.—U.N.Y.W.A. 
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NEW YORK 


NEW YORK, W. Y. | 


L. & F. STORES, Inc. PORT WAREHOUSES, INC. 


GENERAL STORAGE WAREHOUSES 41/47 Vestry St. Tel. WA 5-3077-78 54/58 Laight St. 
15-17-19 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13 U. 8. BONDED AND FREE WAREHOU SES 


Merchandise Distribution t ot th a B Goods District 
n e eart o e anne an ag 
LOUIS MAURO of the Port of New York 


Bonded Truckmen and Forwarders Phone WAlker 5-9252 Two Fumigation Chambers 


WEW YORK, NW. Y. | NEW YORK, NW. Y. 
T. l. McCORMACK TRUCKING COMPANY, INC. SANTINI BROS., INC. 


261 ELEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
At the Hub of the Desteapettians eres Serving Greater New York and All Points in 
Lehigh Bow Sek Con / General Offices: 1405-11 Jerome Ave. 
New York City 52 


Storage, — Distribution, cking, Tank cking, Tank 
Car Servicin Tel.: JErome 6-6000 Five Fireproof Warehouses 


3,000,000 Cubic Feet — Pool Car Distribution 


NEW YORK, Y. SURPLUS ESTABLISHED NEW YORK, N. 130,000 Sq. Ft. Fireproof Storage 


DAILY DISTRIBUTION SERVICE TO 


EASY ACCESSIBILITY QUICK HANDLING 
EXCELLENT LOADING FACILITIES NEW YORK’S LARGEST TRUCK SCALE 


TWO MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES : 667 Washingtos st. New York City 14 
SPRINKLED SECTIONS LOW INSURANCE RATES 


NEW YORK, N. Y.| 


UNITED SECURITY ASSOC. WAREHOUSES, INC. 
243 W. 60 St.—N. Y. C. 23 Circle 7-3191 
Specializing in: 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Storage Distribution Trucking Packing 
Aged VAN LINES, me Foreign Lift-Van Service 


NEW YORK, N.Y. | 
OSWEGO, N. Y. j 
Storage, Distribution and Freight Forwarding OSWEGO NETHERLAND CO., INC. 


From an Ultra-Modern Free and Bonded CONDENSED Modern up tothe minute DRY, COLD and Sharp Freezer 
use. facilities with ventilation and humidity control. Tempera- 
Wareho / Poouse ” ture Range for COLD and Sharp Freezer facilities 15 to 

35° above. Storage-in-transit privileges. 


IDEALLY LOCATED ecce All Fireproof buildings—Very low Insurance rates. 
IN THE VERY CENTER OF NEW YORK CITY DRRUGAT aa 
Adjacent to All Piers, Jobbing Centers geese H. B, Lasky, Treas. and Mor. 
and The Holland and Lincoln Tunnels 


Unusual facilities and unlimited experience in forward- 
ing and transportation. Motor truck service furnished ROCHESTER, N. Y. | 
when required. both local and long distance. Lehigh 


the ‘butiaing. GEORGE M. CLANCY CARTING CO., INC. 
Sto Warehou 
MIDTOWN WAREHOUSE, INC. Main St., of 7 


Starrett Lehigh Bldg. General Merchandising Storage—Distribution 
601 West 26th St., New York 1 


Represented Associated Warehou Inc.—New York City and Chi Household eae Moved—Stored—Shipped 
by ses, ty ange Direct R.R. Siding N. Y. Central in the Center of Rochester 


YORK. ¥. | SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 
THE NATIONAL COLD STORAGE CO., Inc. “Aids, Schenectady Storage and Trucking 


Operating Warehouses for Storage of Perishable Food Products McCormack Highway 
DISTRIBUTION FACILITIES—BONDED AND FREE Transportation 


Brooklyn Warehouse Adjacent to Pier and Wharf Accommodations 
BROOKLYN, 66 Furman St. (2) JERSEY CITY, 176 Ninth St. (2) 5 
Fulton Terminal—N. Y. Dock Railway Erie Railroad—Storage-In-Transit ae en ere se Storage an remeron 
General Offices: 60 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 13, REctor 2-6590 “ 


NEW YORK. | 


NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 44 Whitehall St., New York 4 


Free and bonded storage facilities licensed by C dities Exch 
Space for lease (large & small units) for ‘manufacturers and distributors.. 
Pier and wharf accommodations. 
Railroad connections with all Trunk Lines. 
Member: 
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NEW YORK—NORTH CAROLINA 


- SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
ING 
ALN 


MOTOR FREIGHT LINES 

PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS 7 
ERIE BLVD. AT SO. WEST ST., SYRACUSE 1 

COMPLETE MERCHANDISE AND —, GOODS STORAGE 


Represented Ss embers 
DISTRIBUTION "SERVICE, INC. 


DISTRIBUTION 
— WAREHOUSE, INC. 


WHITE PLAINS, W. Y. | 


J. H. EVANS & SONS, INC. 
Office & Warehouse: 107-121 Brookfield &, 


Household Goods Moving, Storage, Packing, Shipping 
Prompt service for any point in Westchester County 
Member N.Y.F.W.A—N.F.W.A. 


UTICA, N.Y. 
BROAD STREET WAREHOUSE, INC. 


Complete Worehousing 
Service 


General Merchandise — Cold Storage 
Heated Storage : 
Privete Terminal 


Siding and Motor Freight 
“A rucking Service to all 
Points in New York State 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 


Largest Warehouse in Utica, 
New York 


Household Goods and General Merchandise; Pool Car 
Shipments; Long Distance Van Service; Complete Branch 
Office facilities 
MURRAY WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


General Offices: 106 WHITESBORO ST., UTICA 2 
Member: American Chain of Whses.—N. Y. State Warshousemen's Asses. 


Established 1916 


UTICA, N. Y. j 
UTICA WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


Box 276 Utica 1, N. Y. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


Specializing in Cotton, Cotton Waste, Textiles, Alkalies, 
Denatared Alcohol, Anti-Freeze, Automobiles, Ete. Ware- 
houxes gon D.L.@W. and N.Y.C. Private siding. Sprin- 
klered throughout. Pool car distribution. Motor service. 


pails a Ingle Transfer and Storage Co, 
44 Valley St. Asheville, N. ¢ 


Merchandise and Household Goods 
2 Fireproof Warehouses 
Pool Car Distribution 
Consign shipments via Sou. Ry. 
Asheville’s Bonded Warehouse: 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. | 


AMERICAN STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


CHARLOTTE I, N. C. 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 826 TUCKASEEGEE ROAD 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE ONLY, POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED, 


MO UCK SERVICE LOCAL AND DISTANCE, PRIVATE 
RAILROAD SIDING. SPRINKLERED. 
ESTABLISHED 1908 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 


Carolina Transfer & Storage Co. 


1230 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Bonded fireproof warehouse. 
Household goods and merchandise. 
Pool cars handled promptly. Motor Service. 
Members A. W. A. and N. F. W. A. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. | All buildings fully ftreproof construetion 
UNION STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO., Inv. 


BONDED 
224-226 & 306-308 West First Street 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE — POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION 
Member of A.W.A.—Motor: Service 
by 
vorK GLLIED DISTRIBUTION DNC. cmcaco 
@ WEST 42ND St, “SK 1525 AVE, 


Safeguarding Property 
(Continued from page 47) 


Inspected Burglary Protection Appli- 
ances, a copy of which may be ob- 
tained without charge or obligation 
from Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 


haustive tests that 


insist that it have 


Chicago, II. 
Standards of Quality operation. To the 
Underwriters’ know that most 


professional attacks are skillfully 
planned, timed and executed. They 


Laboratories, Inc., determine by ex- 
reliable and tamper-resisting. They 
to minimize breakdown and accidental 


one test may be worth a thousand 
expert opinions. They know, too, that 


the criminal may devise new methods 
or tools. The engineers literally “tum 
burglar” and try to defeat the sys- 
tems in various ways. 
Some apparatus must perform w- 
der rigorous service conditions for 
long periods of time. The Labors- 
‘ tories’ test program, therefore, in- 
cludes exposure to rain storms, tem- 
perature changes, vibration, corrosive 
atmospheres, dust, and many other 
conditions. It is required that systems 
be designed to withstand these cor- 
ditions wherever they may exist. 


the equipment is 


quality materials 


testing engineer, 


Tear Gas 


encourage protection because they 
know that thieves avoid the well- 


In the case of tear gas or bullet- 


protected risks. They have cooperated 
with ‘manufacturers in the formula- 
tion of standards and laboratory test 
procedure, by means of which protec- 
tive appliances are classified as to 
merit for the benefit of property own- 
ers everywhere. 

_ In the examination of a protective 
system, engineers of Underwriters’ 
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WAREHOUSE MANAGER 


Warehouse manager, desires posi- 
tion; 15 years’ experience in house- 
hold furniture warehousing, ac- 
quainted with all details. 


Address Box L-315, care of DandW 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17 


resisting materials, safety to life is a" 
important added consideration. Tea! 
gas, for instance, is subjected to test 
to determine toxicity, fire and explo 
sion hazards, as well as effectiveness 
in repelling armed robbers. Bullet 
resisting materials are tested at clos 
range with proof-tested ammunition 


shot from high-powered revolvers and 
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pistols. Fragmentation from the test 
gecimen is a cause for rejection. If 
itis not safe it is not good protection. 
Since many devices fail to pass 
these rigid tests, the Laboratories is 
truly a “proving ground” where many 
unsafe devices are eliminated before 
the protective devices are installed in 

ns private or public buildings. 


Enforcing the Standards 


To assure that standards of quality 
are not forgotten, constant supervi- 
son is exercised over the construc- 

a tion, installation, and maintenance 
of certificated installations. Approxi- 
mately 1500 factory and installation 
inspections are made annually by the 
laboratories’ burglary protection spe- 
figlists. Installations not conforming 

) standards are- rejected, corrected, 
a reclassified. In addition to electri- 
tal inspection, central station systems 

oO. er subject to detailed study of time 
of response records and to surprise 
test alarms. 

TEp, |g it should be emphasized that no 

VATE |Bsupervision whatever is given by Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., to non- 
ertificated installations or nonlabeled 
devices. 


Selecting Protection 
0. As a property owner contemplating 


Air Express Gains 


Air express shipments handled in com- 
bined air rail service in 1944 showed an 11.3 
per cent rise over 1943, it is announced by 
Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency. 

Upwards of 457,100 shipments were han- 
dled for the nation's commercial airlines in 
this REA combination service, compared with 
about 404,400 shipments the year before. 


Shippers paid approximately $4,462,966. 


in 1944 on air express traffic that moved 
te way by rail as against $4,063,776 in 
Coordinated air-rail facilities permit de- 
liveries at express speed to many non-air- 
port cities and off-air route towns while as- 
suring improved reliability in completion of 
traffic schedules, the Agency pointed out. 


a long-term investment in protection, 
you might profit by the following 
approach: 

1. Consult an insurance specialist 
as to what may be required and how 
it may affect you. 

2. Consult your trade association, 
banker, and an architect, if new con- 
struction is planned. 

3. Consult a recognized protective 
company to determine how much pro- 
tection you can afford. 

4. Make inquiries among business 


DURHAM, N.C. - 


srrosive 
other 
systems 
se 


associates as to their experience with 
the service company. 

5. Specify in the contract that an 
Underwriters’ Laboratories certificate 
of specified class, grade and extent be 
furnished upon completion of the in- 
stallation. 

It should be noted that listed sys- 
tems are not necessarily equivalent in 
quality or merit, the listing indicating 
only conformity with adopted stand- 
ards. 

The practices and policies, experi- 
ence and financial stability of protec- 
tive companies naturally vary. Also, 
a protective service company must 
have intimate knowledge of and ac- 
cess to subscribers’ property. All of 
these factors should be properly un- 
derstood and considered before select- 
ing protective systems. 


Maintenance Important 


Alarm protective installations re- 
quire expert maintenance. This is 
true because a supervisory current of 
a few thousandths of an ampere flows 
through the delicate wiring and other 
balanced protective circuits required 
to foil the criminal mind. It is espe- 
cially true of systems operating on 
the sound detection, photoelectric, 
radio frequency or other electronic 
principles: Many of these systems 
now in service or in the laboratory 


ISTRIBUTION Point OF THE SouTH 


The trading area of Virginia and the Carolinas 
radiates direct lines from Durham, N. C. 


The Southern Storage & Distribution Co. is in 
the heart of Durham, providing the logical, 
modern-minded organization to serve your 
warehousing and distributing needs with 


economy and efficiency. 


Merchandise Storage, Pool Car Distribution, 
Private Sidings, Reciprocal Switching. Sprin- 
klered Buildings. 
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SOUTHERN STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION CO. diag: 


2002 E. PETTIGREW ST., E. DURHAM, N.C. > TEL. R-6661 - P.O. BOX 188 iy 
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NORTH CAROLINA—NORTH DAKOTA—OHIO 


GREENSBORO, N.C. | BONDED 


Champion: Storage & Trucking Co., Inc. 
326-28 South Davie St., Greensboro, N. C. 
Merchandise & Household Goods 
Pool Cars—Trucking Service 
Sprinkler System — Private Siding 
Represented by American Chain ef Warehouses, Ine. 


FARGO, N. D. | 


Union Storage & Transfer Company 
FARGO, N. DAK. 
General Storege—-Cold Goods 


161,500 sq. ft.; of this 28,320 sa. ft, 
waits, sprinkicn equioped. Low’ 


TATUM-DALTON TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


311 E. WASHINGTON ST. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Private Siding , Trucking Service 


RALEIGH, N.C. | 


CAROLINA STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


AWA—NFWA—MNWWA 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
GENERAL STORAGE 
MOTOR FREIGHT TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSE CO. 


Lecal & Lo Distance Hauling of 
Freight Household Goods 
Allied Van Lines — Agent 


AKRON. OMO OTTER CITY VIEW 


MEMBER 


70 Cherry St., Akron 8, Ohio 


CREME 


tote 


Private Siding 


Members 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Trucking Service 
A. W. A. American Chain of Warehouses 


STORAGE COMPANY 


Merchandise Storage. 
A.D.T. Alarm. 
gt Pool Car Distribution. 


Household Goods Storoge. 
Low Insurance. 


WILMINGTON, N. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


FARRAR TRANSFER & STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
1121 South Front Street 


Household Goods — Merchandise 
Leng Distance Moving — Pool Car Distributien 
Private Siding, A. C. L. Railroad Ce. 
Members, N. F. W. A.—A.T. A. 


CANTON, OHIO [— 


CANTON STORAGE, Inc. 


FOURTH AND CHERRY, N.E. 


handise, Household 
Cold Storage 


Canton 2 


operate on millionths of an ampere 
(micro-ampere) of current. Expert 
maintenance service for like reasons 
is required of many other protective 
systems. 

It should be remembered that pro- 
tection is a long-term business invest- 
ment, perhaps 20 or 25 years. Be sure 
that you choose wisely both as to 
equipment and the service company. 
An unwise choice may be a trouble- 
some, unreliable or even a worthless 
investment. 


What to Expect 


Assuming that proper protection is 
installed, will new criminal methods 
outmode it in a few years? Possibly, 
but not likely. The engineers antici- 
pate scientific methods not yet tried 
by criminals. Thus far, the engineers 
have won. For example, in over 1000 
burglary attempts in the past five 
years on 14,000 certificated mercan- 
tile installations, the alarm has oper- 
ated properly in 97 per cent of the 
attacks on the protected portions. 

Similarly, bullet-resisting enclo- 
sures certified as standard have a 
“batting average” under gun fire of 
better than 97 per cent over a period 
of years. In the past 20 years not a 
single failure has been reported on 
7000 certificated bank vault burglar 
alarms. But equally important is the 
fact that properties with adequate 
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protection enjoy an immunity to at- 
tack of 40 to one compared to those 
which are not protected. 


Word of Caution 


One caution should be carefully 
observed by the property owner or 
manager. Insist that all service men 
admitted to the premises show cre- 
dentials and positive identification of 
the legitimacy of their mission. Such 
failures of alarm protection as have 
occurred, not infrequently, are the re- 
sult of tampering in advance and 
from within. 

The criminal may pose as a meter 
reader, a painter, a salesman or even 
as the protective service man. It is 
surprising how easy he may “get by” 
with the impersonation. Insist also 
that an inspector of Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., show the identifica- 
tion card bearing his signature and 
photograph under the corporate seal 
and the official signature which ap- 
pears on the system certificate. 

Past records of performance pro- 
vide ample testimony as to the value 
of “approved” systems, if adequate in 
scope. Truly, no investment pays a 
greater return to the retailer, the 
wholesaler, the warehouseman, or the 
financial institution. For crime, as 
well as for fire and accident hazards, 
that “ounce of prevention” is indeed 


worth while. Even if there were no 
financial return, the conservation of 
life, property, and youth would justify 
the investment for the good of the 
community, the state and the nation. 


Army's Demand 
For Heavy Trucks 


(Continued from page 57) 


heavy-heavies in 1945 would not be 
reduced in proportion to the decline 
in numbers of trucks, because of the 
increasing demand for six-wheel drive 
vehicles at the expense of four-wheel 
and two-wheel (see attached chart). 

“One thing that should help to get 
more Army trucks out of the factories 
is the preference for the military 
established by the Dec. 19 Program 
Determination on trucks; no such 
preference was recognized in earlier 
integrated’ truck programs.” 

WPB blamed the December failure 
to meet forecasts primarily on short 
ages of components—engines, axles, 
transmissions, winches. General Mo- 
tors Corp. fell 15 per cent behind its 
schedule on 2%-ton six by six (six 
wheel drive) dump trucks because of 
failure to receive enough Garwoo 
winches from the St. Paul Hydrauli¢ 
Hoist Co.; and the White Motor Co, 
lost production of 84 ten-ton six by 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO | 90 YEARS OF WAREHOUSING 


(Cincinnati Merchandise Warehouses, Inc. 


1 W. Front St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
wr Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 


DISTRIBUTION INC. 


8. Custems Bended 


Cleveland's Only Lakefront Public Warehouse with Direct 
Connecting R.R. Facilities Offices: FOOT OF E. 9th 


A. D. T. Protection Cleveland 14 


WNCINNATI, OHIO | 


_ Member of A.W.A.—0O.W.A. 


— 100,000 Cubic Feet 
§iSelect the Warehouse Used by the Leaders! 
’ GENERAL STORAGE—COLD STORAGE—POOL CAR 


DISTRIBUTION—LONG DISTANCE TRUCK TERMINALS 
11 Car Switch in Building 


; Internal Revenue and General Bonded Storage 
| insurance Rate 14Yac per $100 per annum 


CINCINNATI TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


“CENTRAL AVE. HARRY FOSTER, Generei Menager CINCINNATI 2 


(LEVELAND, OHIO | DOING BUSINESS IN CLEVBLAND YEARS 


CLEVELAND ‘tre’ Cievetand area tor 
>) 


Stevedoring and Warehousing 


STE VEDORE ter tate tent 
(Docks 20 and 22) each with 20-sar spotting 


eapacity, together with water depth for 


large Lake steamers. Truck platforms. 
Floor loads unlimited. Served by PRR. 
— Inland Warehouses—Junlata, Kinsman, and 
Consolidated. All —- PRR siding at Juniata. NYC private siding at 


| Kinsman and Consolidated 
Water — Rail — Truck 


no Warehousing —- Handling — Stevedoring 
of ar Five warehouses are ready to help you with your tough 
‘ify jobs. Equipped with 4 lecometive cranes. With buckets 
the and magnets for handling heavy steel or bulk sommod!- 
ties. Other mechanical equipment fer handling mer- 
chandise. 
DOCK 22, Foot of W. 9th St, CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
LAND, OHIO| + Established 1864 
CLEVELAND STORAGE COMPANY, INC. 
All Merchandise | 
Storage in West and 
Field Warehousing 
General Office: Guardian Bide. Phone: Main 3415, 
and Dunkirk, New York. 
wy INTERLAKE TERMINALS, | 271 Madison Ave., New York City 16 
line Hili 5-8397 
ive PREVELAND, OHIO 
rive & H 
neel 


(CURTIS STORAGE & TRANSFER, INC. 


ries ei “STORE WITH CONFIDENCE” 


Specializing in Merchandise Storage 
Pool Car Distribution—Bulk Tank Storage 


‘liet BrrencH & WINTER STS. CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
OHIO 

cles, “An old organization with young Ideas” 


GREELEY-GENERAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


located in the 


New York Central Freight Terminal 
BROADWAY AND EAST 15TH STREET 
Cleveland 15 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


DIRECT FROM FREIGHT CARS 


GHIPMENTS to Cleveland, consigned to 
The Lincoln Storage Company over any 
railroad entering the city, can be handled 
from freight car direct to our loading plat- 
form. 

Carload shipments to our private siding, 11201 Cedar 
Ave., on the N. Y. C, “4 Line, connecting with all 


R.Rs, entering Cleveland; C. L.-Penna. Euclid Ave. 
Sta. adjoining Euclid , lng ‘warehouse; other R.Rs. to 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
LINCOLN STORAGE 


W. B. Thomas, Pree. 
5700 Euclid Ave. CLEVELAND 11201 Cedar Ave. 


WATIOWAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
ALLIED VAN LINES, me 


CLEVELAND, OHIO Cherry Member of A.W.A. 


NATIONAL TERMINALS 


1200 WEST NINTH ST., CLEVELAND 13 
Three Modern Fireproof with Dock Facilities 
on Cleveland's Water Front 
Most Economical Warehouse and Distribution Services 
VIA WATER—RAIL—TRUCK ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH 
Cleveland's Largest Cold and General Merchandise Warehouse 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


A GREAT COMBINATION! 


ax NEAL in Cleveland 
MAYFLOWER coast to coast 


Ask about our neighborhood 
warehouses . . . with com- 
plete moving facilities. 


Exclusive Agent: Greater Cleveland for Aero-Mayfiower Transit Co. 


The NEAL Storage Co. 


7208 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, eRMIN AL FACILITIES 


TO MEET ALL OF YOUR NEEDS 


Downtown location; Modern and fireproof; Low insurance rates; 
Enclosed docks and siding on Big 4 Railroad; Daily delivery service; 
Office and display space; Telephone accommodations; U.S. CUSTOM BONDED. 


General Offices - - - - 134O West Ninth St 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


RAILWAY WAREHOUSES, Inc. 
in CLEVELAND, OHIO 


For Facilities, Service and Security 


Write for Details 
Address 3540 Croton Ave., S. E., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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six wreckers for the same reason. The 
shortage of winches, in turn, was 
blamed on inadequate flow of some of 
the 150 components of this winch, par- 
ticularly certain castings. Reo Motor 
Co., also working on the 2%-ton six 
by six dump truck, fell 37 per cent 
short of forecast, with production lost 
because of labor difficulties, time taken 
out for inventories, and a short-circuit 
in its power line. There were reports 
of other smaller losses of production 
because of manpower shortages, trans- 
mission troubles, ete. A number of 


companies have complained about de- 
lays in receiving freight shipments 
of components because of the tight 
railroad freight situation. 

The high scrap loss in engine block 
castings was somewhat reduced last 
month because of a lowering of the 
Ordnance Department’s specifications, 
WPB said. Industry representatives 
have asked for further examination of 
engineering tolerances set up by the 
Army, to determine if requirements 
cannot be lowered nearer to common 
commercial standards. 


Fire Protection for Fur Storage 


(Continued from page 61) 


smothering gas rushed out of the 
multiple nozzles. 

It is this speed of extinguishment 
which accounts for the many in- 
stances on record where no actual 
evidence of the outbreak of fire re- 
mained, except for the fact that the 
system had operated. 

For this reason, it is sometimes de- 
sirable to indicate by a special signal 
light that the system has discharged. 
This can be ascertained immediately 
by glancing at the position of the 
levers and weights in the valve 
frames, but it is also possible to place 
a signal light near the building en- 
yy ae or wherever else desired, so 


that a watchman or employee upon 
entering the premises would know if 
he saw the light on that trouble had 
occurred and that the cylinders must 
be recharged. 


ADT System 


In the case of the Yale Cold Stor- 
age Corp., an American District Tele- 
graph alarm system was also in- 
stalled. This employs its own fire- 
detection system, operating on the 
same principle of rate-of-temperature- 
rise which is incorporated in the fire- 
extinguishing system. This offers 
double protection, the one automati- 
cally releasing the fire-extinguishing 


gas, and the other sounding an alarm 
in the ADT central offices, from which 
it is transmitted to the municipal fire 
department. In addition, the ADT 
system is so tied into the Kidde ip. 
stallation that release of the gas will 
also sound the alarm. 


Fur Storage 


Among the larger fur storage ware. 
houses equipped with similar Kidde 
fire-extinguishing systems are those 
of the J. L. Hudson Co. in Detroit, 
Ed. Schuster in Milwaukee, ard the 
18 vaults of the world’s largest de. 
partment store, R. H. Macy & (Co, 
of New York City. The latter, s:oring 
100,000 fur coats per season, with a 
probable total value somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $50,000,000, has been 
protected by a Kidde high-pressure 
system for nearly 14 years and like 
the other two, has not had a dollar's 
loss from fire since the instailation 
was completed. 

No outside sources of energy it is 
pointed out are required to cperate 
these systems, a fact which contrib- 
utes greatly to their long life and 
complete reliability. They do not de- 
pend upon a separate electrical sys- 
tem, and will operate promptly and 
efficiently it is stated even though 
other electric and mechanical facili- 
ties in the plant may be disabled. The 
heat actuators also are self-contained 
and said to require no outside aid. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


Terminal Way 


Established in 1882 


Columbus Terminal Warehouse Company 
55-85 Columbus 8, Ohio 


Modern worehouses 
A.D.T. System. Private dovble sidan. 


jing from all railroads. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


distributed. 


The NEILSTON STORAGE co. 
260 EAST NAGHTEN ST., COLUMBUS 15 


Medern warehouse for 
Insurance—Central location in jobbing dis- [% 
trict — Private railroad siding — Pool cars 


Member of O.W.A. 


COLUMBUS, 


Member—Netional Furniture Were! 


OHIO | Consign Your Household Geods Shipments te 


DAN EDWARDS at COLUMBUS 


and Long Distanee Moving—Steel 
and Concrete Warechouse—Private 


EDWARDS TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 
595 Seuth Third St., Columbus 15 


housemen’s 
ciation. Agent—Allied Van Lines, Ine. 


MARION, OHIO | 


WRIGHT TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


Merchandise—Household Goods 


Wright Service to Meet Your 
Member of N.F.W.A.—A.V.L.—O.F.W.A. 


G. A. WRIGHT, Pres. & Mgr. 


126 OAK ST. 
Est. 1904 


Requirements 


COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


HILLTOP VAN & STORAGE CO. 
2830 W. Broad St., Columbus 4 
Household Goods Storage 
Burglar alarms—ADT 


Local and Long Distance Moving 
for North American Van Lines, lac. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO | 


MEMBER 


WAGNERS SERVICE, INC. 


Pennsylvania Railroad and Lowry Ave. 


A warehouse service that 
oars facility for the storage and 

tion of Household Goods 
Motor Freight Service—Door to Goor delivery 
at Dayton, daily. 


Member of A. W. A.—0O. W. A. 


embodies every 
distribu- 
and Merchandise— 


and Col 


COLUMBUS, OHIO [ 


Complete service for 


Private NYC and Big 

14 Car Capacity 
Pool Car Diatribution A.D.T. 
Centrally Located 
Members: A.C.W.—0.W.A.—A. 


THE MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE CO. 
370 West Broad St., Columbus 8 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Four 


Service 


TOLEDO 2, OHIO) 


. Automatic fire and burglar ala 
Long Distance Moving 


Merchandise and Furniture Storage 
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TOLEDO, OHIO SHIPPERS*’ 


TOLEDO TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE, INC. 


128-138 VANCE STREET, TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


Merchandise storage . . . Pool car distribution . . . 
Fireproof . . . Private siding Nickel Plate Road 
. . . Free switching . . . Negotiable receipts . . . Tran- 
sit storage arrangements... 
Motor truck service .. . a 
cated in jobbing District . . . 


TOLEDO, OHIO Phone Main 2118 
GREAT LAKES MARINE CORP. 


formerly 
JARKA GREAT LAKES CORPORATION 
611 Water St., Toledo 3, Ohio 
Toledo's only warehouse having combined Waterfront and Railroad Facilities. 


Storage-In-Transit Privileges. 
Merchandise Warehousing 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


CAR CAPACITY 


800—COLD 
400-—DRY 


PRIVATE SIDINGS 
N.Y.C. AND 
B.&O. RR’s 


vvvvvvvvvvv 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO; 


Since 1878 


GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. CARTAGE & STORAGE CO. 
Household Goods — Pool Car Distribution — 


321-359 MORRIS ST. TOLEDO 4, OHIO Merchandise —Fi w 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES Private Rail Siding 


TOLEDO, OHIO | 
Merchants and Manufacturers Warehouse Co. 


Office and Main Wareho sg: 15-23 So. Ontario St., Toledo 3 
BRANCH WAREA SE: 2131-51 Smead Ave. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO J. A. MINEHART J. MINEHART R. PAISLEY 
President Viee Pres. Bee 


THE WM. HERBERT & SON CO 


EST. 1887 Incorporated 1922 
CRATING - PACKING - MOVING , 


‘ans STORAGE 


Low Insurance Rate—City Delivery $: 


Center t¥ Jobbing District 
a Sprinklered Buildings—200,000 are feet Dry Sterage—70.000 
Es — feet Cool Storege — Private Sidings — Nickel Plate Read. 


ew York Centrali—Free Switching. Merchandise S' 
Distribution — Negotiable Receipts — Transit Storage Privileges — 
ystem. 


in Offee: 646-652 Market St., Youngstown 2 
Branch Custer st. 


There are no refrigerating units, 
motors or pumps which could cause 
the system to fail, engineers state, ox 
which require frequent checking and 
tare. The tremendous force of its 
own expansion upon release from the 
high pressure under which it is stored 
serves to drive the gas through the 
piping and out of all nozzles, to pro- 
vide quick, uniform blanketing of the 
entire space. 


No Deterioration 


The carbon dioxide itself does not 
deteriorate, freeze or corrode its pip- 
ing. Periodic inspection to guard 
gainst tampering, and recharging of 
the cylinders when needed, constitutes 
the only upkeep necessary. This sim- 
licity of principle and minimum of 
maintenance give added dependence on 
the performance of the system over 
lng periods. Cases are reported on 
tteord where Kidde high-pressure sys- 
ms have been inactive for almost 20 
years, and then have functioned per- 
fettly at the outbreak of fire. 

Aside from questions of speedy and 

ient extinguishment, there is the 
ilimportant consideration of possi- 
tle damage caused by the extinguish- 
Mg agent itself. Here carbon dioxide 
tay be said to be at the head of the 

t. Water is a tried and true fire 
“tinguisher, but it often does as 


much damage as fire itself. This 
would be especially true in the case 
of fur storage vaults, record vaults, 
and many other instances. And where 
flammable liquids, such as gasoline, 
fuel oil, paint, lacquer, ete., are en- 
countered, water can be useless or 
dangerous. 


Causes No Damage 


Carbon dioxide, being chemically 
inert, causes no change in any mate- 
rials it touches. It is absolutely dry 
and according to facts leaves no odor 
or mess whatever. It can readily be 
seen how advantageous this would be 
in the case of furs; any which were 
not actually damaged by fire before 
the system went into operation, would 
emerge unscathed. The chilly breath 
of the gas would help rather than 
harm the pelts, and any snow which 
forms in flakes as it is discharged 
changes back to gas without damage. 


This snow has been the subject of 
some misguided assumptions by fea- 
ture writers, who infer that its -pres- 
ence aids the extinguishing process by 
cooling. Actually, this is not true to 
any practical extent, no matter how 
large the percentage of snow formed. 
The maximum cooling which can be 
obtained by any form of carbon di- 
oxide equipment is less than one- 
third that of water, according to the 
National Fire Protection Assn., and 
should therefore be disregarded. How- 
ever, when engineered for speedy dis- 
charge it does its job most efficiently 
in its own way, that of choking the 
fire by cutting down its oxygen sup- 
ply. 

It would seem that furs which are 
stored in vaults protected by this 
time-tested high-pressure system are 
as completely safe from fire as it is 
possible to keep them. 


Plywood Fumigation Unit 


Fumigation chambers of Douglas fir 
plywood are being used extensively by 
the Army to exterminate lice, which 
follow the Army and cause disease. 
The portable units measure 6 ft. 6 in. 
high x 9 ft. 6 in. long, and can accom- 
modate clothing of 75 men per hour 
for fumigation. A single panel of 
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5-ply exterior grade plywood forms 
each of six sides, while the floor, front 
and back are of %-in. panelling. Sides 
and roof are %-in. stock. A toxic 
preservative sealer is applied to the 
plywood and the entire cabinet is 
given two coats of drab enamel. 
(Haskell) 
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The Refrigeration Research Founda- 
tion, a source of information as well 
as financial aid in answering the 
numerous questions relative to cold 
storage, is now going into its second 
year of active organization. 

In a recent report published in 
“Ice and Refrigeration” concerning 
the success of the Foundation as 
sponsor of cooperative research 
projects in experimental stations, 
universities and other agencies, some 
problems and investigations designed 
to produce facts for their solution 
were listed as below: 

“Fruits, such as apples and pears, 
give off certain gaseous, volatile ma- 
terials as they ripen, which may 
stimulate ripening of all fruits in the 
same room. Scalding of apples, prob- 
ably the most serious storage trouble 
of this fruit, is caused by these mate- 
rials and present control methods are 
not adequate. Air conditioning and 
chemical absorption of these materials 
is to be studied as a_ practicable 
remedy for this problem. Methods 
for lengthening storage life of foods 
by removal of volatile materials pro- 
duced by stored products from the 
atmosphere of the refrigerated room 
are being investigated by Dr. R. M. 
Smock, associate professor of pom- 
ology, Cornell University. 

“A wartime development is the ex- 


Cold Storage Research to Continue 
Under Sponsorship of Foundation 


tensive use of boneless frozen beef 
by the armed forces. There is every 
indication that storage and use of 
frozen meats will increase consider- 
ably in the postwar period. An in- 
vestigation by Dr. W. DuBois, 
head, food preservation dept., Louisi- 
ana State University, is determining 
the effect different rates of freezing 
beef have on its tenderness, flavor 
and general quality and with storage 
conditions producing the best results. 

“Storage and handling of evis- 
cerated frozen poultry offer advan- 
tages in space and weight savings 
which have proved especially inter- 
esting to the armed forces. Further 
information on the subject will also 
be of value in the future. The palata- 
bility and histologic changes during 
refrigerated storage of eviscerated 
oultry are being investigated by 

r. G, FY Stewart, Research Pro- 
soso Poultry Products Technology, 
owa State College. 

“Fruit juices and _ concentrates, 
notably orange juices, preserved by 
pasteurization, suffer greatly in 
quality and vitamin content. Freez- 
ing storage and concentration by 
freezing may prevent these losses and 
considerably stimulate the use of 
these products. The juice and con- 
centrate field promises large develop- 
ment in this country. Behavior of 


frozen pack juices and concentrates 
in refrigerated storage is being in- 
vestigated by G. L. Marsh, lecturer 
and assistant chemist, College of 
Agriculture, University of California, 


“Preliminary studies have suggested 
a method of developing and maintain- 
ing high relative humidities in cold 
storage rooms. Original objective has 
been prevention of surface microbial 
development by controlling humidities 
and air flow and the purpose of the 
project is to establish the practi. 
cability of the method. A study of 
refrigeration methods, especially as 
to the maintenance of desired relative 
humidities with respect to preserva- 
tion of food products is proceeding 
under the direction of Dr. W. L. Mall- 
mann, research professor, department 
of bacteriology, Michigan State Col- 
lege. 

“White potatoes are a very im- 
portant storage vegetable. The potato 
is also recognized as one of the cheap. 
est sources of ascorbic acid (vitamin 
C). However, tubers must be held 
at low temperatures (40° F.) during 
much of the winter to prevent sprout- 
ing, and “new” or early potatoes are 
held at low temperatures in transit 
and later, in order to retard decay 
and shrinkage. Below 50° F. ascorbie 
acid is lost rapidly. It is very de 
sirable to know how to manipulate 
potato storage with regard to low 
temperatures so as to maintain dor- 
mancy and yet preserve the great- 
est amount of ascorbic acid. The 
effect of storage temperature and 
humidity upon vitamin C content on 


OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLA. | 


Established 1889 
O. K. TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
LO 


PORTLAND, ORE.| 


HOLMAN TRANSFER COMPANY 


H. M. CLARK, Pres. 


JOE HODGES FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Located in Center of Tulsa Wholesale District 
Member: A.W.A., N.F.W.A. and American Chain of Warehouses 


STORAGE DISTRIBUTION 
SINCE 1864 
1306 N.W. Hoyt St., Portland 9 
GENERAL WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTION A.W.A.—0.S.W.A. 
TULSA, OKLA. PORTLAND, ORE. | 


AREHOUSE 


COMPANY 


TULSA, OKLA. | 


R. W. PAGE, President 


PAGE STORAGE & VAN LINES 
1301 So. Elgin, Tulsa 5 

Storage—Moving—Packing—Ship- 

ping of Household Effects and 

Works of Art—Silver and Rug Vaults 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO POOL CARS 


1504 N.W. Johnson St., Portland 9 
Estab. 1888 


J. H. CUMMINGS, Pres. 
MERCHANDISE, STORAGE & 
WAREHOUSING 


Northwestern Transfer Co. 
General Forwarding Agents 


Our private siding is served by all railroads 


PORTLAND, ORE. | 


PORTLAND, ORE. | 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Private Siding Free Switching 
1132 N. W. 


Colonial Warehouse and Transfer Co. 


Operating Public and Custom Bonded Warehouses 
Licensed under the U. S. Warehouse Act 


Sprinklered 
GLISAN STREET, PORTLAND 9 


: EN 
ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 


@cHicaGo 
525 NEWBERRY AVE 


Eastern R 


OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 


1238 Northwest Glisan Street 


U. S. BONDED and PUBLIC WAREHOUSES 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Lowest Insurance Rates—Sprinkler Equipped 


Established 1868 
Portland 9, Oregon 


Member A. W. A. 


Services, 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


RUDIE WILHELM WHSE. CO., 


1233 N.W. 12th Ave., Portland 9 
U. S. Bonded—Concrete Building—A. D. T. Sprinkler System 
Complete Facilities for Storage and Distribution 
of All Commodities 


COVER THE NORTHWEST 
arov 


Free Switching from All Railroads 


Portland’s Lowest Insurance Rates 
New York. 271 Madison Ave, 


Member A.W.A. 


OKLAHOMA—OREGON—PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. [ 
Pool Car Distribution a Specialty 


FENTON STORAGE CO. 


Absolutely Fireproot 
46th and Girard Ave., Philadelphia 31 
Cable 


P. R.R. Siding 
Storage, moving and distribution of household goods and merchandise 


NTOWN, PA. | 


MEMBER Only Large Fire-Retardant Warehouse in 
Lehigh Valley 


DIEHL STORAGE COMPANY 


128-132 N. 8th ST. 
HHG.—STORAGE—M DSE. 
MOVING—CRATING—SHIPPING 
F. WILLARD WOLFE, PRES. & GEN. MGR. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


Fidelity Storage and Warehouse Company 


General Offices—1811 Market St., Phila. 3 

3) Agent for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 
/ j Bus type vans for speedy delivery anywhere. We distribute 
pool cars of household goods. Prompt remittance. 
Assoc, N. F. W. A., Can. W. A., P. F. W. A. 


WTLER, PA 


Cc. W. NICHOLAS, Pres. Est. 1902 


0. H. Nicholas Transfer & Storage Co. 
324 So. McKean St. 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
Poel Car Distribution Packing and Crating 
3 Car Siding Free Switching 

2 Warehouses 41,000 sq. ft. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA | Established 1865 
GALLAGHER’S WAREHOUSES 


708 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia 47 
Merchandise Storage Storage in Transit 
Direct Sidings-Penna. RR. and Reading RR. 

Poot Car Distribution 
Represented by Associated Warehouses, Inc. 

New York (17) Deliveries Chicago (6) 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. City and Suburban 549 W. Randolph St. 
Murrayhill 9-7645 Randotph 4458 


MRRISBURG, PA. | INC. 1902 


HARRISBURG STORAGE CO. 


COMPLETE STORAGE & POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 
MODERN WAREHOUSES 
LOCATED ON BOTH PENNSYLVANIA 
AND READING RAILROADS 
MEMBER — “AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSN.” 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. | 2,100,000 Square Feet 
MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE Co. 


10 CHESTNUT ST. phone LOM. 8070 


11 modern warehouses located in important shipping 
— Served by all railroads. Loading and unloading 
under cover. Storage-in-transit privileges. Good 

all kinds, bonded and free. 4 _ 


MRRISBURG, PA. | 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
BRICK BUILDING—LOW INSURANCE 
STORE DOOR DELIVERY ARRANGED FOR 
PENNA. R. R. SIDING 


OPERATED BY HARRISBURG WAREHOUSE Co, 


TON, PA. 


KARN’S STORAGE, INC. 
na” MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE L.V.R.R. SIDING 


Storage in Transit Pool Car Distribution 
Packing — Shipping — Hauling 
Fireproof Furniture Storage 
Members: Mayfower W.A.—P.F.W.A.—P.W.A. 


= | 


ASTER, PA. 


LANCASTER STORAGE CO. 


LANCASTER, PA. 


Merchandise Storage, Household Goods, Transferring, 
Forwarding 
Manufacturers’ Distributors, Carload Distribution, 


Local and Long Distance Moving 
Member of May.W.A. 


ILADELPHIA, PA. | Member of AWA.PWA 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSING CC. 
Meadow and Wolf Streets, Philadelphia 48 
Modern Facilities—Customs Bonded 


Complete Warehousing Service for Storage 
& Distribution of General Merchandise. 
Distribution of Merchandise & Household Geods Poe! Cars 


Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 


WARTIME | 
WAREHOUSING 
in Philadelphia 


Over 1,000,000 square feet 
of space in 22 modern warehouses, with every trans- 
portation connection and the most modern handling 
facilities. Large modern fleet for store-door service. 


A complete set-up to meet and improve your Phila- 
delphia storage and distribution problems, with 
war-time economy. Full details on request. 


PENNSYLVANIA WAREHOUSING 
& SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 
4th and Chestnut Streets e Philadelphia 6 


WARREN T. JUSTICE, President 
ACW. A. W.A.° 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
GEO. W. PERKINS, 
82 Beaver St., New York, Wh 4-2287 
J. W. TERREFORTE, 
250 Park Ave., New York, Pl 3-1235 
W. J. MARSHALL, 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Har 14% 


MEMBER: 
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13 MOD 
WAREHOUSES 
be 
ft ma 
Inf 
Co! 
de 
e e 
—derving PHILADELPHIA AND VICINITY Economy and Dispatch!) 
inf 
Strategically located throughout Philadelphia, they Special provision is made for the storage of house- ff ing 
ps 8 more than 68 acres of excellent storage space. hold goods. . 
Each building is equipped with everyconvenience,de- Served by both Pennsylvania Railroad and the fic 
- signed for the safe, prompt, and economical handling § Reading Company. Convenient to the big piers. Com- iiv 
of goods of every kind. All earn low insurance rates. _ pletely equipped pool car department is maintained, a 
Write for Particulars | 
; 2 Broadway, NEW YORK cin 
ty TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
a 
DELAWARE AND FAIRMOUNT AVES. PHILADELPHIA 23 625 Third St., SAN FRANCISCO 
An Association Phone: Sutter 3461 strc 
of Good Warehouses Located at of 
Strategic Distribution Centers es 219 E. North Water St., cmicace Bi alr 
N.F.W.A., Pa. F.W.A. ne 
white potato tubers and the sugar con- frigerated storage of dried fruits, re- reached by the recent: International PH 
tent of white potato tubers is being frigerated storage of fresh and frozen Civil Aviation Conference at Chi- §{- 
= Dr. H. O. shrimp and of nutritive cago.” 
professor o orticulture and asso- properties in apples during storage. E . be in- 
ciates in the University of Nebraska. All of the subjects covered are timely 
“Other investigations are concerned and practical in nature. They give solve by all foreign. traders to stl 
with chilling injury of certain vege- promise of most important additions ll Pod 
tables during cold storage, odor re- to knowledge and of refriger- 
moval in refrigerated storage, re- ated handling of perishables. 
Congressmen on the subjects pre #— 
sented. 
“I think we all ‘agree that very 
[ b | d R al Trade Act soon there should be held a confer 
I er a Ize eciproc ence between the United Nations with 
respect to international economic cdl- 
Foreign Exchange Commission Urged tiere bem 


(Continued from page 41) 


between seven and ten billion dollars 
a year. If exports stabilize at that 
level, he said, the inevitable question 
arises as to what will foreign custom- 
ers use in payment for the goods they 
receive from United States manu- 
facturers. 

He emphasized that the importa- 
tion of gold will not be the solution, 
but that the true answer lies in a 
great expansion of imports of foreign 
raw and semi-manufactured products 
as well as manufactured goods ready 
for consumer use. 


Mr. Radcliffe declared that this . 


country must give thought to postwar 
problems by adopting a program of 
“Preparedness for Peace,” while, at 


the same time, exerting every effort . 


to win the war. 
120—D and W, March, 1945 


“A program for postwar foreign 
trade may be divided into three cate- 
gories,” he said. 

“First, action on the international 
level involving agreement between the 
United Nations. 

“Second, action on our national 
level requiring action by the Con- 
gress, the Executive, or both. 

“Third, action on the commercial 
level. 


“We must recognize that whatever 
mechanisms are provided will be of 
no avail unless the United Nations 
commit themselves to a progressively 
freer flow of goods and services be- 
tween all countries. We are also in- 
terested in the five freedoms of the 
air contained in the _ conclusions 
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the postwar period there must be no 
return to any form of economic wat- 
fare between men of good will.” 
(Herr) 


Expands System 
Of Trade in SA 


Recognition of the increasing de 
mand for U. S.-made goods in Latin 
America and stimulated postwar 
trade prospects was reflected in the 
announcement of a changed system of 
distributing automotive parts 
South America by Borg-Warner Inter: 
national Corp. 

A field staff will be organized. 
Larger distributors, able to carly 
sufficient stocks to supply the trade, 
are being set up in all of South Amer- 
ica, Trinidad, and Puerto Rico, it }8 
stated. 
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Russia Receives 
20,000 Tons of Seed 


The United States has supplied 
90,000 tons of seeds to Russia for 
ring planting to abate 1945 food 
The War Food Administration said 
the seeds—one-half of the yearly 
d upon delivery to Russia—will 
be for use primarily in the Ukraine’s 
rich fields recaptured from the Ger- 
mans. 


inflation Reported 
Gripping SA 


An analysis by Life Insurance 
Companies in America of official in- 
dexes published by various govern- 
ments reveal that.much of Latin 
America is in the grip of a wartime 
inflation, with the cost of living show- 
ing a far greater increase than in the 
United States. 

Ineffective control measures, par- 
ticularly in the failure to mobilize in- 
dividual savings in the fight against 
rising prices, have been a major fac- 
tor, according to the analysis. 


Adds New Equipment 


On Feb. 1, 23 pieces of equipment 
at Strohm Warehouse and Cartage 
(o., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., were de- 
stroyed by fire. However, by the end 
of the month, 14 new pieces had 
already been delivered and the rest 


Aluminum Box Cars 


JUST OFF THE ASSEMBLY LINE is the 
first of 30 specially built aluminum box cars 
being manufactured by Mt. Vernon Car 
Mfg. Co., division of H. K. Porter Co., Inc., 
in conjunction with Reynolds Metals Co. 
using Reynolds aluminum. Having same 
capacity as the conventional type box car, 
some of the new cars are being equipped 
for high speed service with passenger trains. 
Rock Island Railroad, Minneapolis and St. 
Louis Railway Co. and the Alton Railroad 
are prospective users. 


Weekly Check-up Urged 
For Storage Batteries 


Truck, bus and passenger car op- 
erators have been urged by the Office 
of Defense Transportation to make 
weekly check-ups of their storage bat- 
teries. The appeal was made in a 
maintenance bulletin calling for 
proper and regular storage battery 
maintenance because of increased 
manpower and material shortages. 

Storage batteries, the ODT stated, 
should be considered as a wearing part 
of an automotive vehicle since their 
useful life is limited. Batteries must 
be used and charged to be kept in op- 
erating condition and if merely left 
standing without charge, they will 
deteriorate until they become useless. 

The ODT pointed out that battery 
dealers have to check batteries on 
their shelves awaiting sale, at fre- 
quent intervals to keep them in usable’ 
condition. The individual car owner 
cannot store a new battery in his base- 
ment for six months or so and &till ex- 
pect to have a useful battery. Six 
months’ storage without proper and 
frequent charging will produce noth- 
ing more than a hard rubber box full 
of lead and chemicals which are use- 


less insofar as the storage of elec- 
tricity is concerned. 


was expected soon afterward, accord- 
ing to Ira C. Strohm, president. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. [ BUELL G. MILLER, President 


MILLER 


North Broad Storage Co. 


2709 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 32 
BROAD & LEHIGH & BRANCHES 
Member of P.M.T.A., C.F.M.A. of Pa. 


STORAGE COMPANY 


2501 GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILA. 33 
Agents for United Van Lines, Ine. Member: P.M.T.A., O.F.M.A., P.F.W.A. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


THOMAS WHITE, Owner and Manager 


13th AND SMALLMAN STS. 
PITTSBURGH 22 


In the Heart of 
Pittsburgh’s 
Jobbing District 


STORAGE IN TRANSIT 
COMPLETE TRUCKING FACILITIES 
PRR SIDING 
A. D. T. PROTECTION 


TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO. 


STORAGE, PACKING, CRATING and SHIPPING 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
LONG DISTANCE HAULING 


2748 West Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
Members of 
Also operators of 


WHITE MOTOR EXPRESS CO. 


Established 1918 


WHIT TERMINAL 


COMPANY 


13th AND SMALLMAN STS. 


JOUQUESNE WAREHOUSE CO. 


Office: Duquesne Way and Barbeau St. 
Pittsburgh 22 


Merchandise Storage & Distribution 


Members A. W. A. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


PITTSBURGH, PA,| Herbert Bietenduefel, Vice Pres. & Oper. Executive 


PENNSYLVANIA WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


50-17th STREET, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE @ POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
MODERN SPRINKLERED BUILDING 


CONSIGN SHIPMENTS 
VIA PENNA. RR TO 13th STREET STA. 


SHARON, PA. [ 


SHARON COAL & ICE CoO, 
230 W. Budd St., Sharon, Pa. 
Cold Storage—Merchandise—Household Good 


2 Warehouses with private sidings on Erie & P RR, 
reciprocal switching. Loans on Stored Commodities 
Cold Storage for furs — Cold Storage lockers — Quic | 
Freeze space. | 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ED WERNER TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 


1917-19 Brownsville Road 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


: Storage, Packing and Shipping 
Member of National Furniture Werehousemen's 
Agent of Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


SCRANTON, PA. | 


R. F. POST 
DRAYMAN & STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
221 Vine St., Scranton 3 
HOUSEHOLD STORAGE POOL CARS 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
AND LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
PRIVATE SIDING, D..L. & W. R. R. 


UNIONTOWN, PA. RYAN—L G. HOWARD, Proprieten | 


KEYSTONE TRANSEER CO, | 


CORNER BEESON BLVD. & PENN ST. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS PACKED, SHIPPED, STORED 
LONG DISTANCE MOVING 


Private Siding B. & O. R.R. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. | 


WILKES-BARRE STORAGE CO. 
General Storage and ee 


Prompt and Efficient 
12 Car Track Located on Lehigh Fallen SRR. Sultche 
Storage-in-Transit and Pool Cars 


19 New Bennett St. Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 


SCRANTON, PA. | 


THE QUACKENBUSH WAREHOUSE CO. 


219 VINE STREET, SCRANTON 3 
MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD GOO 
STORAGE POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA.. | 


WILLIAMSPORT STORAGE CO, 


FIREPROOF BUILDING—416 FRANKLIN ST., WILLIAMSPORT % 
P. R. R. SIDING 


ty 
voRK QLLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 


DL & W and D H Sidings 


42ND ST. PENN. 6-0968 1525 NEWSEREY AVL 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS—DRAYACE 
IDEAL DISTRIBUTING POINT FOR CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


People. . 


Directors, officers of Cincinnati Ter- 
minal Warehouses Inc. elected at the 
1945 annual meeting were: William 
T. Semple, president and chairman of 
the board; Este Lea, vice president; 
Charles W. Ireland, secretary; DeWitt 
W. Balch, treasurer; John R. Bullock, 
assistant treasurer; Harry Foster, 
find B manager; Messrs. Lea, Ire- 

nd, Balch, Bullock, Warner Atkins, 

W. M. Hardt, Il, John H. More, J. N. 
Field, E. Webster Harrison and John 
F. Henry, directors. (Grissam) 


Joseph H. Meyer, Federal Storage 
and Moving Co. head and Chicago’s 
Cosmopolitan National Bank vice 
president, has been named acting 
— succeeding the late Jacob 

Darmstadt. 


Karl S. Wright, recently promoted 
to t. m., Carborundum Co,, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., has been elected presi- 
dent, Niagara Frontier Industrial 

ffic League, succeeding William J. 
Holehouse, t. m., Trico Products Co 
Others newly elected are: Henry 
Schneider, t. m., J. H. Williams & Co., 
first vice president; Warner L. Bul- 
fleck, t. m.. William Hengerer Co., 2nd 
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vice president; Herbert F. Gareis, 
manager, Knowlton Warehouse Co., 
treasurer; John W. LeRoy, t. m., 
Houde Engineering Division. 


Charles Morgan, of Morgan Broth- 
ers, has assumed presidency, N. Y. 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Assn. John 
Hoey, of Manhattan Storage, is vice 
president; Emory Rorabeck, secre- 
tary; Charles Morris, treasurer. 


G. E. (Jerry) Gustafson, for many 
years western traffic manager, New 
York, Ontario & Western, as of Feb. 
15 became affiliated with Boston & 
Maine in the same capacity. Mr. Gus- 
tafson has been with the N. Y. O. 
& W. since 1920, mostly in the central 
western territory after having been 
in the service of the New York Cen- 
tral at Chicago from 1914 to 1920. 


All incumbent officers of Illinois 
Assn. of Merchandise Warehousemen 
were re-elected at the annual business 
meeting and are as follows: President, 
Harry Partridge, vice president, An- 
chor Storage Co.; vice president, M. B. 
Bowers, assistant general manager, 
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Midland Warehouses, Inc.; secretary, 
Miss F. E. Berg, Wakem & McLaug! 
lin. Harry Pratt was continued as a& 
ing secretary and H. G. Marsh, 
assistant secretary. Bryan Overfie 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses, aii 
O. J. McAloon, Producers Warehou 
Co., were elected to the board 
(Slawson) 


Harold P. Curtis has been name 
Pacific Coast manager, Rustless Iro 
& Steel Corp. of Baltimore, Md., wi 
supervision over company affairs i 
California, Oregon and Washingto! 
replacing Thomas L. Moore, now mat 
ager of western states sales. 
Curtis has headquarters in Los 
geles. (Herr) 


V. E. Gumbleton has been appointe 
director of purchases. Timken-Detrd 
Axle Co., and J. L. Griffin, purchasi 
agent for all the firm’s Detroit 
plants. 

Edith M. Webster, manager, 
istrative office, Academy of Advan 
Traffic, has relinquished her duties ft 
a Red Cross overseas assignment 


| 
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SAN JUAN, 
ALMACENES MARITIMOS, 


(MARITIME WAREHOUSES) 


1) WAREHOUSES IN SAN JUAN, PR. 
plete warehouse and distribution service 
Warehouses located yey te Steamship Piers 


SERVICE SAF ETY—GUARANTEE 
ALMACENES MARITIMOS, 


Inc. 
MANUEL G. CASSERES, President. 
SAN JUAN 12, P. R. 


Inc. 


P. R. IMEMBER AMERICAN WAREHOUSE MEN'S ASSOCIATION 


PUERTO RICO—-RHODE ISLAND—SOUTH CAROLINA—TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS, TENN. [ 


8s. 8S. DENT, Manager 
General Warehouse Co. 
421 So. Main St., Memphis 3 


“Good housekeeping, accurate records, 
Personal Service” 

Located in the center of the Jobbing 
& Wholesale 
Sprinklered ow Insurance 
Private R. R. siding Riess service 


BOX 2770 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
80-90 Dudley St., Providence 5 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
Storage, Moving, Shipping 
Fleet of L ance Mowing Vans 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. | 
Providence Warehouses, Inc. 
General Offices: 50 ALEPPO ST., Providence 9 
Over €00,000 square feet ef sprinkler equipped epece. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 
336 ALLENS AVE., PROVIDENCE 1 
Storage all kinds of General Merchandise, Pool Car 
Distribation., Lowest Insurance. 
frackage facilities » cars. Dockage facilities on 
Shipping directions South Providence, R. I. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. | C. B. JENKINS, JR., Pres. & Gen. Mer. 
L. E. MeKAY, Mor. 
Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Distribution 
Modern Concrete Warehouse. 100,000 Square Feet of Storage 
Steamship Lines. Motor Truck Service. Low Insurance Rates. 
CHARLESTON WAREHOUSE 
AND FORWARDING CORPORATION 
16 HASELL STREET, CHARLESTON, S. C. 


CADY MOVING & STORAGE C0. 
Customs Bonded 
Terminal Warehouse Company of R. I., Inc. 
eep water. 
Space. Private Tracks Connecting with All Railroad and 
Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A.—May.W.A. 


Telephone 2-2918 


MEMPHIS, TENN. | Benton T. Grills, Sec’y. & Mgr. 
NICKEY WAREHOUSES, INC. 


“Memphis Most Medern Warchouxes” 
285-305 West Trigg Ave., Memphis 2 
Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution 
Local Service 


A.D.T. isery Services. (ilisels Central, Frise & Me. 
Pac. Private siding 9 spe 


MEMPHIS, TENN. W. H. DEARING, General Monoger 


POSTON WAREHOUSES 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
671 to 679 South Main St., Memphis 2 
Insuranee Rate $1.26 per $1,000 per Annum 
storage, 


Merchandise dependable services, free switehing, 
Utinols Central and Cotton Belt Railway tracks. Automatiespriekier, A.0.T. watchmen. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. | H. K. HOUSTON, Pres. P. D. HOUSTON, V.P. 
UNITED WAREHOUSE & TERMINAL CORP. 


Warehouse No. 1 Warehouse No. 2 
137 E. Calhoun Ave. 138-40 St. Paul Ave. 


Memphis Tennessee 
—Peol Car Distributlon—teeal delivery serviee—Ofiice 
leat te Rail. Truck and ox 
Eight car raliroad siding—(N. and L. rs w 
ing. Represented by Distribution Services, tac. Member of 


NASHVILLE, TENN. [124 1ST AVE. N., NASHVILLE 3 


BOND, CHADWELL CO. 


MERCHANDISE 
WAREHOUSE 
RAIL, TRUCK 
AND RIVER 
TERMINAL. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. | Distribution Center of South Careline 


CAROLINA BONDED STORAGE CO. 
Est. 1928 MEMBER 


General merchandise and household goods ~ 
storage. 


Pool Car Distribution. Private rail sidings. 
Sprinkler equipped warehouse. 


MEMBER 


NASHVILLE, TENN. | 521 Eighth Ave.,So., Nashville 2 


Central Van & Storage Co. 


MERCANTILE AND HOUSEHOLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE STOCK and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Automatic Sprinkler System—Centrally Located 


GREENVILLE, S.C. “The Heart of the Piedmont” 


TEXTILE WAREHOUSE CO. 
rae 511-13-15 Rhett St. 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE—H.H.G. STORAGE 
Pool Car Distribution—Motor Track Service 
Low Insurance Rate Private Siding 


NASHVILLE, TENN.[ 


Nashville Warehousing Co. 


P.O. Box 555, Nashville 2 
GENERAL STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
FREE SWITCHING—CITY TRUCKING 


KNOXVILLE, TENN, 
FIREPROOF STORAGE & VAN COMPANY, Inc. 


201-211 Randolph St., Knoxville 8, Tennessee 
135,000 squore feet on Southern Railway trocks 
Equipped with Automatic 
Insurance of per $100.68 Household shipments 
— remittances 


Poot Care distr 


Gnributed. 
MEMBERS Amerteen W 
PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 


NASHVILLE, TENN. | 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


THE PRICE-BASS CO. 


194-204 Hermitage Ave., Nashville 2 Gxfyn) 
STORAGE 


Sprinklered—Gpot Steck end Peel Car Distribution— 
Private Siding 
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‘age Co., 


E. QO. Cocke, general traffic man- 
ager, TWA and one of the’ Transcon- 
tinental Airline’s first employees, was 
elected vice president, traffic, at a 
meeting of the Board of Directors 
last month. Mr. Cocke has been gen- 
eral traffic manager since June, 1942, 
and is now in his 16th year of service 
with TWA 


At Kansas City Warehousemen’s 


Assn. 35th annual meeting in Febru- 
ary, following were elected: Frank 


. M. Cole, Radial Warehouse Co., gen- 


eral president; L. J. Canfield, Inter- 
State Moving & Storage Co., general 
secretary-treasurer; Harry A. Dale, 
W. E. Murray Transfer & Storage Co., 
vice president, household goods divi- 
sion; Morris M. Stern, Mid-West Ter- 
minal Warehouse Co., vice president, 
merchandise division; R. Frank Wal- 
lace, Crooks Terminal Warehouses, 
Inc., Oscar W. Thomas, A B C Stor- 
0. S. Anderson, Adams 
Transfer & Storage Co., directors. 


Recent promotions in the Minnesota 
Mining and Mfg. Co. tape division in- 
clude: Bernard ow. Lueck, sales engi- 
neer to products sales manager of 
industrial “Scotch” masking tape, 
sandblast stencil and ‘Scotch-Rap,” 
with headquarters in St. Paul, Minn.; 
Robert L. Westbee, to sales manager 
of electrical tape and electrical insula- 
tion products; C. N. Del Porte, who 
has been working out of St. Louis, 


Mo., Cincinnati, O., Chicago, Ill., of- 
fices in the shoe tape line, is new sales 
manager for that product with head- 
quarters in St. Paul. 


Appointment of R. F. McKee as 
operations engineer, Denver, Colo., 
has been announced by Continental 
Air Lines. 


Howard S. Cullman has been chosen 
eighth chairman, Board of Commis- 
sioners, Port of New York Authority. 


Under auspices of the International 
Training Administration, members of 
a Brazilian Technical Mission, all of 
whom are professors in the National 
School of Engineering, Rio de Janeiro, 
and the Polytechnic School of Sao 
Paulo, are in this country studying 
our production and educational meth- 
ods. From the former school: Mauricio 
Joppert da Silva, professor of ports, 
rivers, and canals; Ruy Mauricio de 
Lima e Silva, professor of mineralogy 
and geology; and Alano Leon da Sil- 
veira, professor of metallurgy. From 
Sao Paulo: Paulo Guimaraes da Fon- 
seca, professor of Industrial Chemis- 
try; Homero Barbosa de Assis 
Martins, professor of electrical tele- 
communications; and Filinto: Antonio 
Guerra, professor of inorganic chem- 
istry. 

Roy W. Shaver has been elected 
president, general manager, Gould Pa- 
per Co., Lyons Falls, N. Y., succeeding 


Gordon H. P. Gould. (Kline) 


Everett B. Michaels, formerly exec. 
utive vice president, has been elected 
president, Hyman-Michaels Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., railroad equipment. (Kline) 


Results of the Associated Ware. 
houses, Inc., 1945 election were as fol- 
lows: James Gallagher, Jr., Galla- 
gher’s Warehouses, Philadelphie, Pa. 
president; H. W. Verrall, Railway 
Terminal & Warehouse Co., Chicago, 
Ill., vice president; Robert R. Lester, 
Merchandise Warehouses, Inc., Kan. 
sas City, Mo., treasurer; Clyde E. 
Phelps, Associated Warehouses, Inc., 
Chicago, executive secretary; E. B 
Fontaine, Commercial Terminal Ware. 
house Co., New Orleans, La., H. E. 
Shiel, American ‘Warehouse Co., 
Seattle, Wash., R. J. Mayer, Central 
Storage & Van Co., Omaha, Neb, 
George Lacay, Midtown, Warehouse, 
Ine., New York City, N. Y., E. H. Ott- 
man, National Warehouse Corp., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., I. C. Strohm, Strohm 
Warehouse & Cartage Co., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., I. S. Culver, Gibraltar Ware- 
houses, San Francisco, Cal., °. W. 
Frenzel, St. Paul Terminal Warehouse 
Co., St. Paul Minn., Philip Milstein, 
The Bankers Warehouse Co., Denver, 
Colo., E. A. Powers, Larkin Ware- 
house, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., August 
Petri, Bowker Storage & Distributing 
Co., Inc., Boston, Mass., H. M. Over- 
myer, Merchants & Mfrs. Warehouse 
Co., Toledo, O., directors. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS | 


Long Distance Operators 
WM. C. BOYCE 


ARMSTRONG TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., INC. 
103 SOUTH PIERCE STREET 
Merchandise Storage & Distribution 
Household Goods Storage, Moving & Packine 


J. A. RUSH 


DALLAS, TEXAS | 


Our modern Centrally 
you with over 75,000 
movi 


feet of merchandise and 


Associated with D: 


in Dallas it’s Binyes-0’ Keefe 
proof warcheuse is completely equi 
hold goods 
NG—STORAGE—PACKING—SHIPPING 
Fireproof Storage Co. 


2201 LAWS ST., DALLAS 1 
istribution Service, Ine. 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS | 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


| ESTABLISHED 1875 


TEXAS STORAGE COMPANY 


DALLAS TRANSFER AND 


x 


656 Neches St. Beaumont, Texas 
S18 Merchandise and Household Goods 

Warehouse, Concrete Construction 

30, 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Second Unit Santa Fe 
Building, Dallas 2, Texas 
Fireproof 


000 Sq. Ft. Distribution of Pool Cars 
Transfer Household Goods 
Agont for A.V.L. Member of N.F.W.A.—S.W.&T.A. 


Modern 
Construoction— 
Office, Display, 
Manufacturers, 


= 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 


CORPUS CHRISTI WAREHOUSE 
AND STORAGE COMPANY 


Located AT PORT S$ 
adjacent to docks NAVIGATION DISTRICT NO. 1 
Storage Distribution 
MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 
96,400 Sq. Ft. Sprinklered Lo 
Member: Seutbwest Warehouse 


and 
Warehouse Space 


Operators of the 

Lone Star Package Car 
Company (Dallas and Fort 
Worth Divisions) 

H. &@ N. T. Motor Freight Line 
\Agents for Allied Van “Lines. 


Warehouses 
MEMBERS Southwest Warehouse & Transfer- 
men’s Asen., Botary Club 


DALLAS, TEXAS: j 
Merchants Cold Storage of Dallas 


Bonded 


- 1,000,000 ¢ Cu. Ft. Cold Storage Space 
ool Car Distribution 
1301-7 sonal St. — 1917 N. Houston St. 


P. O. Box 5088, Dallas 2 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 


Robinson Warehouse & Storage Co. 


General Offices: 1500 N. Broadway, Corpus Christi 
Specialists in 
Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 


Bally and dustin, Eareds and Moter Freight Service te Houston, San 
and B: "Grande Valley, serving ail intermediate points. 
Expert Inquiries lavited 
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INTERSTATE- TRINITY 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


361 North Market St., Dallas 2 


Merchandise Storage and 
Distribution 
Household Goods Storage, 
Moving & Packing 
Long Distance Hauling 


TEXAS 


EL PASO, TEXAS “Bankers of Merchandise” “Service With Security” 


International Warehouse Co., Inc. 
1601 Magoffin Ave. Inc. in 1920 El Paso, Texas 


Lowest Content Insurance Rate 
Fireproof Storage of Household Goods, ~ & 
and Customs Bonded. Private Tracka 
Members—N F W A—S WT A—Agent for AVL. 


ty 
voRK QLLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS | ia Fort Worth It's Binyon-0' Keefe 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR 
eatrally lecated fireproof 


Is 
90,000 square feet ef merehandise and 
MOVING—STORAGE—PACKING—SHIPPING 


Our 
you with ever 


R. E. ABERNATHY, Prés. 
J. A. METZGER, Vice-Pres. 


800 Calhoun St., Fort Worth .1 
Associated with Distribution Service, Inc. 


Since 
1875 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 

POOL-CAR DISTRIBUTION 
SERVING THE GREAT 
SOUTHWEST AREA 


EVERY ACCOUNT IS 
PERSONALLY SUPERVISED 
BY THE MANAGEMENT 
KOON-McNATT STORAGE & TRANSFER co. 
1100 CADIZ ST., Dallas 2 
CONTRACT OPERATORS FOR ALL RAIL 
LINES AND UNIVERSAL CARLOADING & 
DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
Over 10,000,000 Pounds of Freight Handled Monthly 


for Dallas Shippers 


Agents—ALLIED VAN LINES, INC, 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS [ 


Storage, Cartage, Pool Car Distribution 
O. K. Warehouse Co., Inc. fan 
255 W. 15th St., Fort Worth 1, Tex. WN 


FORT WORTH, TEX. [- 


Member—SWA-AWA 


TL 


TEXAS & PACIFIC warenouse CO. 


Warehouses—DALLAS—FT. WORTH 
Merchardise S 
Peel Car Distribution 
Office, Display and 
Warehouse Space 
Branch Office Facilities 
Ample room for Autome- 
bilesand Truck parking 


“* LOW INSURANCE RATES 


Edwin Linthicum, district freight 
went, Pennsylvania Railroad at Los 


Angeles, has been named western 
fright agent, with headquarters con- 
timing in Los Angeles. Theodore F. 
lawson, district freight agent at 
Rochester, N. Y., has been transferred 
Los Angeles to fill Linthicum’s for- 
ner post. (Herr) 

Appointments in the warehousing 
ivision, Reconstruction Finance 
(orp., of recent date include: Fred 
fuston, who continues as chief of 
warehousing, Defense Supplies Corp., 
Wassistant chief; Harold K. Osgood, 
thief of warehousing, Defense Plant 
(orp, to chief. of operations section; 
limes L. Dixon, chief of requirements 
md facilities section; Myron R. Brock, 
thief of flow controls section. 


Organization of Northwestern Ste- 
woring Co., Seattle, Wash., which 
vill engage in general stevedoring 
md dock operation and also plans 
tandlin g air carriers freight, marks 
hereturn to the waterfront of Robert 
“. Morrissey, veteran of the stevedor- 
Mg business who retired a few years 


R.A. Williams has been named in 
Co., succeeding William L. 


Sanclifre, resigned, who will continue 


a assistant to vice president 
J. Hardy, whom he will assist 
nthe fi eld of public relations. (Kline) 


Ellis J. Waller, formerly assistant 
vice president, has been elected presi- 
dent, Boss Mfg. Co., Kewanee, IIl., 
glove manufacturer with plants in To- 
ledo, Lebanon, and Bluffton, O.; Pe- 
oria, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Kansas City, 
Kan., and Brooklyn, N. Y. He suc- 
ceeds Thomas R. Stokes, now chair- 
man of the executive committee. 
(Kline) 

General Motors Corp. has an- 
nounced four new positions in the en- 
gineering department, Allison Divi- 
sion, which are being filled as follows: 
Roy Emerson Lynch, executive engi- 
neer; Charles James McDowall, chief 
development engineer; J. C. Fetters, 
chief turbine engineer; Dimitrius Ger- 
dan, chief engine engineer.. 


Charles (Chuck) H. Le Fevre of the 
Sealed Power Corp. has been ap- 
pointed chairman, Automotive Adver- 
tisers Council committee on advertis- 
ing distribution practices. 


Alf E. Lee, for many years Pacific 
Northwest shipping executive, lately 
with the Seattle Port of Embarkation 
in the Army Transport Service, has 
been named district manager in Se- 
attle, Wash., for Interocean Steam- 
ship Corp. He succeeds Mrs. Walter 
Springer who held the position since 
the start of the war. (Litteljohn) 


Among those elected to the board 
of directors, Illinois State Chamber of 
Commerce recently, were: Joseph L. 
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Block, executive vice president, Inland 
Steel Co.; J. D. Farrington, chief ex- 
ecutive officer, Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific Railway Co.; James P. 
Margeson, Jr., vice president, Interna- 
tional Minerals and Chemical Corp.; 
R. G. Raymond, manager of elec- 
tricity sales, Commonwealth Edison 
Co.; William S. Street, vice president 
and ‘general manager, Marshall Field 
and Co., all of Chicago. 


O. D. Miller has been elected presi- 
dent, United Fresh Fruit and Vege- 
table Assn. 


W. W. Gleeson has been named vice 
president and general manager, L. G. 
S. Spring Clutch Corp., Indianapolis, 
Ind., wholly-owned subsidiary of Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp. (Kline) 


Sherman S. Marr has been named 
manager, transportation department, 
LeCrone-Benedict Ways, covering nine 
states, with headquarters in Detroit. 
(Kline) 


Board of Directors, City Movers 
Assn., New York City, unanimously 
voted to reelect all officers for another 
term: Thomas V. Ward, chairman; 
Samuel Pollack, vice chairman; John 
Rebori, treasurer; Arthur Simkovitch, 
secretary. Mr. Ward is serving for 
the eighth time as chairman. 


New officers elected and installed by 
Portland, Ore., Transportation Club, 
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are Charles A. Stevenot, general agent 
of the Republic Carloading & Distrib- 
uting Co., Inc., president. Other high 
shipping and transportation executives 
chosen by the club’s membership are 
C. T. Kathrens, Montgomery, Ward & 
Co., vice president; C. W. Laird, Ca- 
nadian Pacific-Soo Line, secretary; 
H. R. McNally, Santa-Fe Railway, 
treasurer; H. K. Cherry, foreign eco- 
nomic administration, James A. Lar- 
penteur, Interstate Freight Lines, Inc., 
Earl K. Lee & Estes, directors. 

Fred W. Dost is retiring president. 
(Litteljohn) 


H. R. Mack has been made manager, 
United States Rubber Co. truck tire 
sales on the Pacific Coast, a newly 
created position entailing direction of 
a tire distribution in 11 western 
8 Ss. 


F. M. Padelford has been appointed 
general manager, Witte Transporta- 
tion Co., St. Paul, Minn., and will have 
jurisdiction over all departments and 
terminals of the firm. 


A. A. (Jack) Manchester has been 
appointed assistant division manager, 
Emark Division plant No. 1, Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., Kearny, N. J 


Lester E. Lighton, manager, devel- 
opment and design department, The 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has. been elected vice 
president in charge of engineering. 


Hart H. Fleming, director of Na- 


Airline. 


tional Foam System, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., for 15 years, 
president. G. Gordon Urquhart, re- 
signed, who will continue as technical dent, Borg-Warner Corp.; 
consultant, has been named president, 
Wilmington Chemical Corp., New 
York, succeeding Herbert Waller, re- 
signed. Henrik J. Krebs, former sec- 
retary and director, has become trea- 
surer of Wilmington, succeeding A. D. 
Bestebreutje, also resigned. (Kline) 


Announcement has been made of 
the resignation of P. M. Willcox as 
vice president-administrative of United 
Air Lines, Inc., effective March 1, to 
become vice president, Fred Olsen 
Line Agency, Ltd., with offices at New 
York City headquarters. Olsen Agency 
is United States representative, Fred 
Olsen & Co., Norwegian company op- 
erating fleet of cargo vessels and 
operating manager of the Norwegian 


Charles P. Clark, vice president, Co- 
lumbia Terminals Co., St. Louis, has 
been elected president, National Truck 

sing System, nationwide associa- 
tion of independent truck leasing com- 
panies recently incorporated under the : 
laws of the state of Delaware. ager 4 
John J. Yezbak has been named§ 


The U. S. A. South Africa Confer- 
ence has announced appointment of 
John M. Phillips as general secretary 
in connection with the conference 
lines’ business between United States 
ports and South and East Africa. He 
began his duties on Feb. 1. 


Appointed to 1945 executive , Wi 
mittee, National Association of ¥ 


facturers, are: Charles S. Davis, y 


has become vice 


Holmes, president, Swift & Co, 

James S. Knowlson, president, § 
art-Warner Corp. Fowler McCo 

president, International Harvey 
Co., and Delmar L. Kroehler, p 
dent, Kroehler Mfg. Co., Naperg = 
Ill., were appointed directors, Hi 


Capt. Clyde T. Gallagher, y 
of 29 years on the Great Lakes, 
been elected grand lodge presid 
International Shipmasters’ Assn,, 
ceeding Capt. Ross W. Maitland 
Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Gallagher ¢ 
manded the steamer E. W. Mudg 
the M. A. Hanna Co.’s ore fleet 
four seasons after becoming a shi 
master in 1940. Others elected H 
Capt. Philip E. Thorpe of Chicg 
first vice president; Capt. Harry 
Wiersch of Duluth, Minn., second 
president; Capt. Robert Thompso 
Cleveland (reelected) treasurer, 
Capt. John C. Murray of Cleve 
secretary, succeeding Capt. M 
Peterson of Buffalo. 


lations manager, Timken Roller Ba 
ing Co., Canton, O., in addition to 
former post as head of Timken Ne 
Bureau. (Kline) 


W. Carl Lohmeyer has been ele¢ 
a director, Monumental Storage 


HOUSTON, TEXAS) 


BINYON-STRICKLAND 
WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Merchandise Storage Poel Car Distribution 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Welahine « also Wharfingers offering 


complete Shipside Services with 
berthing space for eight steamers. 


Sampling 
Warehousing .. 
Forwarding 


FEDERAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
915 N. San Jacinto St. Houston 2, Texas 
General Merchandise Storage 
Pool Car Service 


Fireproof Sprinklered Warehouses 
Lecated in the heart ef the wholesale district 


Centrally Located a Lewest Insurance Rate HOUSTON WHARF co. 
Private Siding Southern Pacific Ry. Co. (Long Reach Docks) 
Goliad & Morin Sts. Houston 13 OWNED Ane, OPERATED GULF ATLANTIC. WAREHOUSE : 


PATRICK TRANSFER & STORAGE C 


Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 
Sprinklered—A.D.T. Watchmen 
Shipaide and Uptewn Warebouses 
Operators—Houston Division 
Lene Star Package Car Ceo. 
aaa St. Agents for 


Members N.F.WA 


Van Lines, 
State and cecal 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


Better Warehousing in HOUSTON 
jobber, rail and truck terminal district. Most conveniently located fer 
jebbers’ trucks; well trained personnel; esoler spece 

HOUSTON CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CoO. 


and San Jacinto Houston 1, Texas 


HOUSTON, TEXAS) 


MERCHANDISE DISTRIBUTION 


COMMERCIAL STORAGE— 
OFFICE SPACE — PARKING SPACE 


T. P. C. STORAGE & TRANSFER CO., INC 
2301 Commerce Ave., Houston 2 | 


HOUSTON, TEXAS [ 


Houston Terminal Warehouse & Cold Storage Company 


701 Ne. SAN JACINTO ST., HOUSTON 2 
General argo Cold Storage U. S. Custom Bonded 


A. D. T. Pool Car Di«tribation 
Office Space Display Space Parking Space 
Insurance Rate 
Now York Representative 
3.1238 


HOUSTON, TEXAS [7 FAIN, Owner end Menage 


Establiahed 1901 


TEXAS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Forty-four Years 
Under Same Continuous Manacement 


MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 
Peel Car Distribution Sprinklered Th 


A.D.T. Supervised Service 
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J SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 


snager 


rY 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


UNION Transfer & Storage Co. 


1113 Vine St. P.O. Box 305, Hoasten 1 
Forwarding and Distributing 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


Warehouses Spriskicred Througheut. 
Supervised by A.D.T. Service. 


SERVICE THAT COUNTS 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
UNIVERSAL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


100 WASHINGTON AVE,., HOUSTON 1 
Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Sprinklered—A.D.T. Wotchmen 
— U. S. Customs Bonded — 

New York Representatives: Representatives: 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. SERVICE, INC, 


2 Broadway (4) E. North Water §t. (11) 
Members A.W.A. and State and Lecal Associations. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | BENJ. S. HURWITZ, Pres. 
WESTHEIMER 


Transfer and Storage Co., Inc. 


2205 MeKinney Ave., Houston 1 


OVER sSO YEARS IN HOUSTON 
Merchandise & Household Goods Storage—Poe! Car Distributica— 
Lift Van ear lengths of trackage. 
Fireproof Warehouses—A.D.T. Automatie Fire ané Gurglary Protection. 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. Py a LY 


MERCHANTS 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
Merchants & Transfer Sts., San Antonio 6 
Complete Storage and Distribution Service 


Over 50 yeare of satisfactory service 
Member of 4.9 A. 


TEXAS—UTAH—VIRGINIA 
OGDEN, UTAH MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


GATEWAY STORAGE 


GENERAL WAREHOUSIN 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 
CENTRAL WAREHOUSE 


520 West 2nd South St., Salt Lake City 1 


Fireproof Sprinklered 


Insurance rate 18c. Merchandise Storage. 
Pool Car Distribution. Office Facilities. 
Member A. W. A. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Over 1,000,000 cubic feet reenforced Concrete Sprinklered Spece 
Insurance Rate 11 Cente 


CORNWALL WAREHOUSE CO. 
353 West 2nd South a Lake City 1 


DISTRIBUTION INC. 
New York-Chicage-San Francisco 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH ow 
KEYSER MOVING AND STORAGE CO. 


328 West 2nd South, Salt Lake City 1 Est. 1910 
12,000 sq. ft space, Reinmforeed comcrete and brick Dignified 
accessible, and central location. UP. spur with free switching from Gago 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS( 


Muegge-Jenull Warehouse Co. 


BONDED FIREPROOF 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTORS 
STORAGE AND DRAYAGE 
Dependable Service Since 1913 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS [ 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, ine. 


Scobey Fireproof Storage Co. 


311-339 North Medina St., San Antonio 7 

HOUSEHOLD - MERCHAN- 

- COLD STORAGE - G 

CARTAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 

a INSURANCE RATE 10¢ 

Wembers of 4 Leading Associations 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 
Aion. SOUTHERN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


P. O. BOX 4007, STA. A, SAN ANTONIO 7 
Specialists in Merchandise Distribution 
FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
BONDED STORAGE 

york ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. cnicaeo 

WEST 42ND St. PENN. 6-0967 1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 


“This ts the Place” 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FOR BETTER SERVICE 
SECURITY STORAGE & COMMISSION CO. 


230 S. 4TH WEST ST., SALT LAKE CITY 1 
Over 39 Years’ Experience 
Merchandise Warehousing - Distribution 
Sprinklered Building - Complete Facilities 
Lowest Insurance Cost - A.D.T. Watchman Service 
Office A dations - Display Space 
Represented ty American Chain ef Warehouses, tas. 

MEMBER: 
WA, 


MOUSEHOLD AUTOMOBILE STORAGE MERCHANDISE 
NEW- BELL STORAGE CORPORATION 


& Monticetto Ave. 
10, VIRGINIA 
MODERN EQUIPPED WAREHO 
Lowest insurance Rate Poot Car Distribution 
AND DISTRIBU 
AGENTS AERO Compan? 


Wy LER, TEXAS | J. F. WOMACK, Owner & Manager 
TYLER BONDED WAREHOUSE & STORAGE COMPANY 


Eatablinhed in 1923 
Bonded ander the Laws of Texas 
General Storage and Distribution trom the Center of East Texas. 
Specializing in Pool Car Distribution and Merchandise 
Warehousing. 
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NORFOLK, VA. 


ond Tidewater Virginie. 


Security Storage and Yan 
530 FRONT STREET 
‘s Finest Fireproof Furniture 
Motor Van & Lift Wan Serwice 
Collections — Distribution 
Members—NAT F wA—ALLIEO VAW LINES 
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VIRGINIA—WASHINGTON 


) NORFOLK, VAL 


For economical storage and distribution 
you will want to know more about our 


individualized services. 
warehouses are in the Southgate Terminal, 
on the waterfront and in the center of 
Norfolk's wholesale district. 
all rail, water and motor lines. 


Established 1892 


SOUTHGATE 


STORAGE COMPANY, Inc. 
239 Tazewell St., Norfolk 10 


RICHMOND, VA. | 


Our fireproof 


Served by 


VIRGINIA BONDED WAREHOUSE 
CORPORATION 


1709 E. CARY ST., RICHMOND 3, VA. 


Established 1908 


160,000 SQ. FT. 
SPACE 


BUILDINCS 
SPRINKLERED 


U. S. BONDED 
& PUBLIC 
WAREHOUSES 


MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE & 
DIST RIBUTiON 


INSURANCE 
RATES 


RICHMOND, VA. | 


Three Fireproof Storage 

Sprinkler System—Low Insurance Ra 

ag of Household 
Van Servies to All 


67 Years of Uninterrupted and Expert Service 


BROOKS TRANSFER and STORAGE CO.., Inc. 
1224 W. Broad Street, Richmond 3, Va. 


Warehouses—810,000 Feet Space—Ai 
tes—Careful A 
Goods—Privse's Railrosd “siding Car 
States—Freight Truck Line. 
Member of N. F. W. A.—A. V. L—A. T. A. 


utomatic 
to Storage—Packing and 
Distributica— 


421-25 EAST CAMPBELL AVE. 


200 PER $100 
Finance and Storage 


PER YEAR 
Peol Car Distributors 
General Merchandise Storage 


ROANOKE 7, VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VA. 
THE W.FRED. RICHARDSON 
PACKING FOR SHIPMENT. 
= oo" Loca! and Long Distance Movements 
VALUABLES ESTABLISHED 1897 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


ROANOKE, VA. | 


for Agents, 


ROANOKE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 


Capacity 500 Cars 
Private Railroad Siding 


Brokers and General M 


Vember of 4merican Chain Warehouses 


Automatic Sprinkler 
Accurate Accounting 


Distribution 
erchandise Houses. 


Carpet Cleaning Co., Baltimore, Md., 
to fill the unexpired term of G. Ray- 
mond Whitney, vice president, who is 
retiring after 33 years with the com- 
pany. George M. Smucker was made 
vice president, and W. M. Magruder, 
vice president and secretary, was 
elected to the additional position of 
treasurer. (Toles) 


Fruehauf Trailer Co. has announced 
promotion of H. F. Howard, general 
plant manager, Chevrolet Division 
factories, Flint, Mich., to vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing with 
headquarters in Detroit, Mich.; and 
A. K. Tice, in charge of ‘sales depart- 
ment for several years, to a vice 
bresideney as well as Director of 
sales. 


Ervin G. Stier, former works’ audi- 
tor, International Harvester Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has been advanced to as- 
sistant auditor of manufacturing, mo- 
tor truck division,.the Chicago, -IIl., 
general office. 

« W.. M. Laughton has been named 
general manager, Bethlehem Steel 
Co., San Francisco and Alameda, Cal., 
divisions. Connected with Bethlehem 
for two decades, Mr. Laughton served 


as general superintendent in the Bay - 


district from 1937 to 1939, and as as- 
sistant general superintendent from 
October, 1939, to December, 1944. 
(Herr) 


William W. Caldwell, vice president, 
Building Construction firm of Igle- 
hart, Caldwell & Scott, Inc., of New 
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York, has been elected president suc- 
ceeding Stewart B. Iglehart, now 
chairman of the board. 


Appointment of Willard Walker, 
vice president, Mack-International 
Motor Truck Corp., to managerial 
post, Greater New York Division, has 
been announced by C. T. Ruhf, presi- 
dent of Mack Trucks, Inc. For five 
years Mr. Walker has been head of 
Mack’s Government Department. 


Fell Vaughan, hauling contractor, 
has purchased an E. Broadway site, 
North Little Rock, Ark., for a truck 
terminal and docks. Formerly used 
by Oliver Construction Co., the prop- 
erty was owned by Mr. and Mrs. A. L. 
Wooten and Mr. and. Mrs. D. E. 
Wooten. (Grissam) 


Davey Compressor Co., Kent, O., 
announces appointment of Wallace R. 
McKinney, Jr., 154 South Franklin 
St.,. Mobile, Ala., to provide sales and 
service for Davey equipment in south- 
ern counties of Alabama and in West 
Florida counties around Pensacola. 
Murray Machinery Co., Sales Division, 
Inc., 169 State St., Augusta, Me., 
headed by James A. Murray, presi- 
dent, and Ralph Cole, vice president, 
will cover Maine and New Hampshire, 
and Ohio Muf-L-Cote Co., 71 S. 
Broadway, Akron, O., will handle 
Akron-Canton-Massillon areas. 


Capt. A. E. Williams, who left his 
post in 1939 as vice president in 
charge of travel services in Europe 
for American Express Co., Inc., for 


war service with the British Govern- 
ment, has been released’ from his 
duties with the Admiralty and re 
turned to his former duties. 


Ernest P. Schroeder has been named 
manager, foreign engineering depart- 
ment, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., with John T. Mathews as assis- 
tant. Mr. Schroeder, who retains his 
duties as resident representative of 
the Westinghouse Electric Interna- 
tional Co., succeeds D. I. Vinogradoff, 
transferred to that organization on 
special assignment. (Kline) 


John C. Thornton, for 16 years with 

Plee-Zing, Inc., Chicago, IIl., has re 

signed as merchandise director, assis- 

tant secretary, to work on a distribu- 

tion plan which he plans to present to 
food industry soon. (Kline) 


John C. Lake, for 14 years with 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Int, 
has become vice president and special 
assistant to the president of Grenada 
Industries, Inc. (Kline) 


Announcement has been made of 
appointment of James Thomson to the 
Military Programs staff, Curtiss 
Wright. Corp., Propeller Division, 
Caldwell, N. J. He will handle export 
liaison and contacts with foreign cus- 
tomers for the division. © 


Ralph J. Cordiner has been elected 
vice president and assistant to a 
president, General Electric Co., 
general administrative duties 2s = 
ignated by the president. 
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Louis G. Goetz has been named vice 
ident in charge of central opera- 
tions, Trundle Engineering Co., Cleve- 
jand, O., management engineers, and 
will supervise service activities in 
Ohio, Michigan, and adjacent territory 
in Indiana, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, 
and western New York state. (Kline) 


Appointment of Courtleigh W. Elia- 
gon as assistant to George Romney, 
managing director, Automotive Coun- 
dl for War Production, has been 
announced. 


Ralph Maxson, Canton, O., has pur- 
chased 95 per cent of the common 
stock, St. Paul Engineering and Mfg. 
Co., St. Paul, Minn., for $1,000,000, 
and will become president. Purchase 
inluded Heston & Anderson Co., Fair- 
field, Jowa, subsidiary, which will con- 
tinue as a division. (Kline) 


Maurice B. Bursett and Jacob 
(John) Schanke, two veteran Seattle, 
Wash., waterfront shipping execu- 
tives, recently received promotions in 
the Naval Supply Depot of Smith 
Cove. Mr. Bursett was promoted from 
pier superintendent in the cargo op- 
wations division to foreman of the 
supply depot, and Mr. Schanke suc- 
ceeds him. Replacing Mr. Schanke in 
his quarterman-labor position is 
Walter J. Chapman, former mobile 


Thomas B. Wilson, War Shipping 
Administration director for Brazil, 
with headquarters in Rio de Janeiro, 
has returned to this country and ex- 
pected to return to the American 


President Lines in San Francisco, 
Cal., for re-assignment. (Litteljohn) 

New officers elected by Foreign 
Trade Assn. of Southern California 
are: Lisle M. Gray, president; Roy 
Barto, first vice president; Fred H. 
Beeman, second vice president; John 
A. Smith, secretary; Henry Humann, 
treasurer; and George Spillenaar, ex- 
ecutive secretary. Directors are: C. C. 
Brunk, Michael Harris, Romeo Lindt- 
ner, Miles C. Reinke, H. R. Roodhouse, 
Alden T. Ross, Herman Yaras, Roland 
C. Stevens. (Herr) 


Election of Ernest Kanzler of De- 
troit, Mich., and M. P. Ferguson of 
South Bend, Ind., to board of direc- 
tors, Bendix Aviation Corp., is an- 
nounced. Mr. Kanzler is chairman of 
Universal C. I. T..Credit Corp., presi- 
dent of Universal Credit Corp., and a 
director of Commercial Investment 
Trust Corp., and a director of Com- 
mercial Investment Trust Corp., Na- 
tional Surety Corp., Holtzer-Cabot 
Electric Co. and Micro Switch Co. Mr. 
Ferguson is general manager, Bendix 
Products Division, South Bend. 


Tracy Walsh has been appointed 
executive assistant to vice president 
in charge of operations, Braniff Air- 
ways. 


OBITUARY 


Albert Sydney Bonner, 53, presi- 
dent, Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, 
Mich., automotive equipment. Mr. 
Bonner had previously served as sec- 
retary-treasurer, director and execu- 
tive vice president, 


John L. Ehlinger, 65, for many 
years active in Spokane, Wash., and 
the Inland Empire (contiguous trad- 
ing territory of the hinterland) in 


and came from New York 37 years 
ago. (Litteljohn.) 


F. H. Hogue, pioneer fruit man of 
Idaho and head of firm bearing his 
name in Payette, Idaho. He also oper- 
ated a large cold storage plant. 


B. F. Redman, 83, retired president, 
Redman Van & Storage Co., operating 
three warehouses in Salt Lake City 


ler | equipment operator. (Littel- food distribution. He was a pioneer 
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WASHINGTON—WEST VIRGINIA—WISCONSIN 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE § 
& DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Tacoma 2 
A Complete Merchandise Warehouse Service 
DRAYAGE — STORAGE — DISTRIBUTION 


TACOMA'S Merchandise Warehouse and 
Pool Car Distributors 
Member AWA—ACW—Wash. State Assn. 


TACOMA, WASH. | 
TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 


815 Puyallup Avenue Tacoma 2 
WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION e TRUCKING 


Represented By 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, Inc, 
New York—Chicago—San Franel sco 


GREEN BAY, WIS. [~ 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. | 


Every facility for you and your patrons’ con- 
venience to secure your share of this Five 
Hundred Million Dollar market is available 
through 
THE W. J. MAIER STORAGE COMPANY 
1100 Second Ave., Huntington 10 


WHEELING, W.VA. xENAMOND, Owner 


WARWOOD TRANSFER CO, 


Office: 133 No. 21st Street 
Warehouses: 2233-35-37-39-41 Warwood Avenue 
Household Goods Storage—Packing—Shipping 


Individual Storage Vaults—Safe Above Floods 
Member Ind. Movers’ & Warehousemen’s Assn. 


TACOMA, WASH. | Member of A.W.A.—W.S.W.A. 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


MDSE. WAREHOUSING and DISTRIBUTION 
Concrete and Steel Warehouse located on N.P.R.R. Tracks. Close to all Railway 
and Motor Freight Terminals. Ba Lockers for Salesmen’s Samples 


Established 1903 


LEICHT TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


Marinette O fice: 


Main Office: New York Office: 
123 So. Broadway Interlake Terminals, Inc. 1720 Pierce St. 
Green Bay, Wis. 271 Madison Ave. (16) Marinette, Wis, 


U. S. Customs, State and 
Public Bonded 

30 Car Track Capacity 

Modern Handling 
Equipment 

Private Siding on C&NW, 


Merchandise Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 
Transit Storage 
Household Goods Storage 
Heated—Unheated—Yard 


MEMBER 


Storage CMS#tP&P, GB&W Lines 
Waterfront Facilities Reciprocal Switching all 
Stevedore Services lines 


Complete local and over-the-road truck services with 70 units 
ee. types of equipment, including low-bed trailers, winches 
and cranes. 


Swift and Frequent Service to Fort L 


Repassented ty 
mew voRK @LLIED DISTRIBUTION 


» McChord Field and Bremerton Navy Yard 
P. O. BOX i, WASH. 


DISTRIBUTION INC 
WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0066 1525 NEWSERRY AVE 


CHICAGO 


Aero-Mayflower moving and storage 


Inquiries invited 


Neb., to California Coast. Mr. Red- 
man, a founder of Western Air Ex- 
press, was first paying passenger to 
ue on a commercial airline in the 


John W. Pauling, 55, vice-president, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
(Kline.) 


Donald Lonergen, 44, chief clerk, 
Transmarine Navigation Corp., Los 
Angeles Harbor. With Transmarine 
since June, 1940, Mr. Lonergen was 
been with § in shipping circles, had 

en with Swayne and Hoyt, both in 

Los Angeles and San _ Francisco. 
(Herr.) 


Arthur J. Walsh of Belmont, Mass., 
who joined Piers Operating Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., as marine superintendent 
in 1934 when that company started 
operating the Army Base Terminal. 
He has also been superintendent of 
warehouse, Manufacturers Warehouse, 
46-61 Melcher St., Boston, Mass., op- 
erated by Piers Operating Co. (Wel- 
lington.) 


William A. Payne, 76, engaged in 
the storage business in Philadelphia, 
Pa., for more than 50 years. (Toles.) 


T. P. Brewster of Los Angeles, Cal., 
superintendent of telegraph, Santa Fe 
Railway. He was vice chairman of the 
telegraph & telephone section, As- 
sociation of American Railroads. 
(Herr.) 
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Joseph M. Howard, 73, former presi- 
dent, Denver Transit & Warehouse 
Co., Denver, Colo. Born in Illinois, Mr. 
Howard went to Denver in 1880 where 
he attended school and entered the 
transfer business. He retired in early 
1920s. (Alexander.) 


Louis H. Gray, 86, retired transpor- 
tation executive. Mr. Gray was born 
in Allegheny, Pa., and went to Seattle, 
Wash., as general freight agent, Great 
Northern Railway, in 1895. With 
White Pass and Yukon Railroad com- 
pletion, he became general traffic man- 
ager with headquarters in the north. 
After his return to Seattle, Mr. Gray 
established his own steamship com- 
pany, L. H. Gray & Co., and handled 
freighters between Seattle and Cali- 
fornia ports. (Haskell.) © 


William A. Payne, 76, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., who had been engaged in 
the moving and storage business for 
50 years. 


Donald B. McBride, of Seattle, 
Wash., 80, president, Oregon Marine & 
Supply Co., Portland, Ore., and Pa- 
cific Marine & Supply Co., Seattle. 


Williazn T. Days, 63, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., traffic authority for various west 
coast steamship companies and other 
concerns for past two decades. Mr. 
Days went to the west coast in 1923 


from St. Louis, Mo., where he had 
been traffic manager for the Mallinc- 
krodt Chemical Works. He served as 
assistant manager, Los Angeles Har- 
bor Department, until 1926 when he 
became office manager, Los Angeles 
office of Luckenback Steamship Co. He 
held the latter position until he went 
with the British Ministry of War's 
transport office in July, 1942, with 
whom he was affiliated at the time of 
his death. (Herr.) 


Gordon H. Hamilton, 58, Oak Park, 
Ill., vice president, Glidden Co., Cleve- 
land, O. (Kline.) 


Robert Lee Taylor, 74, of Memphis, 
Tenn., former president, Federal Com- 
press "and Warehouse Co. Mr. Taylor, 
at one time affiliated with Grenada, 
Miss., Compress and Warehouse serv- 
ing as its president in 1915, consoli- 
dated 28 corporations into Federal 
Compress and Warehouse Co. 


C. L. Chapman, 65, of Nutley, N. J., 
manager of mail, baggage and express 
traffic of the Erie R. R. He formerly 
served as assistant general t 
manager, acting general passenger 
agent, general freight agent and as- 
sistant to vice president in charge of 
traffic. Mr. Chapman was a member 
of the New York Traffic Club. 


Thomas Carr Powell, 79, former 
president and board chairman, Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois Railroad. 
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